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CURIOSITIES  OF  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS 


MEDICAL  EXPERIENCE, 

EMBODIED  IN 

THE  BIOGIIAPIIY  OF  THE  AlTTHOEs 


By  EOBERT  JAMES  CULVEEWELL,  M.A 


CHAPTER  TEIE  FIRST. 


Why  slioiilcl  my  birth  keep  down  my  mounting  spirit ; 
Are  noi  all  creatures  subject  unto  Time; 

To  Time,  who  doth  abuse  the  world, 

And  fills  it  full  of  hotch-podge  bastardy  'I 
There’s  legions  now  of  beggars  on  the  earth 
That  their  original  did  spring  from  kings  : 

And  many  monarclis  now,  whose  fathers  were 
Tlie  riff-raff  of  their  age ; for  Time  and  Fortune 


Wears  out  a noble  train  to  beggary; 

A^nd  from  the  dunghill  millions  do  advance 
To  state;  and,  mark,  in  this  admiring  world. 
This  is  the  course  which,  in  the  name  of  Fate, 
Is  seen  as  often,  as  it  whirls  about; 

The  river  Thames,  that  by  our  door  doth  run, 
His  first  beginning  is  but  small  and  shallow. 
Tot,  keeping  on  his  course,  grows  to  a sea.” 


AVho’^  youv  friend  ? is  a by-word,  but  never- 
theless it  is  a paramount  idea  running  through 
the  mind  of  every  individual  thrown  into 
jcontact  with  another,  unless  previously  ac- 
quainted. Who’s  who  ? All  eyes  are  upon 
him — the  new  comer  is  scrutinized  until  the 
novelty  tires,  or  something  or  nothing  can  he 
made  of  him.  It  is  equally  so  with  the 
stranger, — be  he  an  artist,  a wise  man,  or  a 
giant,  that  figures  and  flourishes  for  his  hour. 
Jenny  Lind’s  fame  broke  in  the  first  instance 
upon  the  world,  less  owing  to  its  own  intrin- 
sic merits,  than  the  history  that  introduced  it. 
Equally  so  is  the  mind  dissatisfied  with  the 
advent  of  a hero,  a scholar,  or  a philosopher, 
except  the  birth,  parentage,  and  education 
be  registered  and  unfurled  before  the  ex- 
pectant multitude.  And  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  this? — because  of  the  innate  jealousy  the 
world  entertains  of  each  other,  each  being 
proud  of  an  origin,  and  none  liking  to  be 
eclipsed  by  or  looked  upon  as  inferior  to  his 
neighbour,  right  or  left.  If  we  admire  a paint- 
ing— the  first  inquiry  is,  AVho’s  your  friend? 
— -if  a singer,  Who  is  she  ? — if  a tragedian, 
Who’s  who  ? — a preacher,  Whence  cometh 
he? — a Kossuth,  a Hapoleon,  a Wellington, 
a Prince,  or  a Queen — and  the  spirit  of  re- 
search is  at  work  to  trace  their  genealogy. 
So  is  it,  in  rubbing  shoulders  with  our  equals 


and  inferiors,  in  every  phase  of  life.  Instead 
of  estimating  the  individual  per  se,  of  testing 
Cjualities,  merits,  or  mental  worth  sinqily, 
blood  and  ancestry  rank  predominant,  and 
thus  eminence  or  mediocrity  of  mind  hold  a 
rank  proportioned  to  the  celebrity  of  the  soil 
whence  it  sprang-  It  is  not,  hoivever,  a fair 
criterion.  AVe  should  be  estimated  by  ^vhat 
we  are,  not  by  who  we  are. 

‘^Tho  property  by  what  it  is,  should  go,  not  by  the 
me:’ 

We  cannot  make  ourselves.  AYe  have  no 
control  over  yesterday,  but  to-day  is  not  so 
independent  of  us.  It  is  a much  more  curious 
investigation,  whereby  an  individual  achieves 
an  eminence  or  a position  by  his  own  per- 
sonal attainments,  indefatigability,  and  steadi- 
ness, than  the  jump  into  fortune  by  hereditary 
descent,  by  a windfall,  a Coup  d’etat,  or  the 
caprice  of  a,ccident ; and  the  history  of  the 
world  presents  manymore  such  interesting  and 
circuitous  routes,  directing  ploughboys  into 
merchant  princes,  errand  lads  into  the  squire- 
archy, and  maidenly  homespuns  into  marchion- 
esses, than  others,  where  the  law  of  right  pre- 
serves the  maintenance  of  hereditary  successes. ' 

The  detail  of  worldly  progress  is  doubly 
captivating — first,  to  the  architect  of  his  own 
success,  and  secondly,  to  the  looker  on,  bo- 
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THE  BEGINNING,  PAEENTAGE,  ETC. 


cause  wliat  is  open  to  one  is  encouraging  to 
another,  and  there  is  an  inherent  vanity  com- 
mendable to  be  maintained,  that  a man  should 
look  with  complacency  and  satisfaction  upon 
his  own  achievements,  nor  need  he  blush  in 
narrating  his  own  difficulties  and  successes, 
provided  the  former  be  the  contingent  strug- 
gles for  fair  and  straightforward  independ- 
ence, and  the  latter  be  attributable  to_  his 
manly  and  honest  perseverance.  _ This  is  a 
brief  prelude,  reader,  to  a brief  biographical 
sketch  of  the  writer,  who  is  addressing  you. 
It  is  not  built  on  the  antecedents  of  romantic 
adventures,  of  hair-breadth  ’scapes,  of  sur- 
prising strides,  of  resistance  to  oppression,  or 
of  the  hieroglyphic  sign  painting  of  a man 
struggling  to  get  through  the  world,  but  it  is 
merely  the  details  of  a plain,  plodding  way- 
farer earning  his  bread  and  his  cheese,  and 
sufficiently  anecdotal  to  show  that  the  same 
is  a struggle — that  it  consumes  time  and  wears 
away  life — that  it  is  not  always  successful, 
but  it  at  the  same  time  shows  that  if  a man 
have  the  stuff  within  him,  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
succeed  as  to  fail.  The  writer  can  scarcely 
feel  that  a reader’s  interest  in  the  _ following 
memoirs  shall  lead  him  through  their  perusal, 
except  he  be  concerned  in  the  narration  with 
that  enquiry,  advanced  in  the  opening  page 
to  know — -Who  is  who  ? Perhaps  in  no  one 
instance  is  it  so  necessary  to  know  such  a 
fact  as  where  faith  has  to  be  exchanged — 
or  as  to  whereon  an  opinion  rests  the  mea- 
sure of  sickness  or  recovery — nay  of  more— 
perhaps  life  or  death,  and  hence  to  solve  a 
doubt,  to  give  a reason  why  the  scribe  of  this 
moment  attempts  to  pen  the  adventures  of 
half  a century,  is  the  following  narration  sub- 
mitted— so  that  in  any  future  colloquy,  or 
conference,  or  meeting,  should  the  wonder- 
ment occur,  as  in  this  place,  of  Who’s  who  ? 
the  following  pages  may  tell  their  tale,  and 
be  accredited,  as  thought  fit  or  politic.  Every 
man  has  a history— notwithstanding  the  joke, 
that  it  is  a wise  child  that  knows  his  own 
father this  fact  is  evident,  he  must  have  had 
one,  and  a mother  too,  and  this  circumstance 
we  can  bring  to  bear  in  the  shape  of  _ a mar- 
riage certificate,  less  than  a year  preceding,  and 
a baptismal  register  bearing  date  of  our  com- 
ing into  this  world — namely,  July  13th,  1802. 

Here  have  we  a beginning,  and  now",  reader, 
all  is  plain  sailing.  It  is  said  that  memory. 

The  warder  of  the  brain,” 

carries  us  back  to  within  two  years  of  our 
birth.  It  is  odds  to  one  that  we  do  not  re- 
collect cutting  our  first  tooth — for  the  first 
time  running  alone — lisping  our  first  mono- 
syllable ; and  few  of  us,  it  may  be  wmgered, 
have  any  recollection  of  the  original  black  Mon- 
day that  sent  us  to  school — but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  astonishing  what  we  do  recollect. 

Biographies  generally  begin  by  giving  the 
paternity  and  grand  ’cestry  of  the  hero  of  the 
tale.  We  will  attempt  the  old  beaten  track. 
Just  now,  w'e  are  the  oldest  of  the  male  line. 


— Consequently,  of  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore us,  “ De  mortuis  nil  nisi  honum.”  Hot- 
withstanding,  in  speaking  of  the  good,  we 
will  not  conceal  a bit  of  the  eccentricity  of  the 
past,  because,  but  for  that,  our  lot  may  have 
been  before  the  mast  or  behind  the  counter. 

Our  father’s  father,  wms  a man  well  to  do  ” 
in  the  world.  He  had  but  one  son,  whom  he 
cherished,  and  fondled,  and  spoilt.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  he  (the  son)  grew  up  to  be  a 
man,  following  his  paternal  calling— -a  gentle- 
man and  a merchant.  This  scion  of  an  old 
stock,  for  his  grandfather  had  been  a common- 
councilman  and  a mayor  in  a town  of  Devon- 
shire, aped  and  aimed  at  being  his  own  master. 
At  this  time,  assize  balls  preceded  Almack’s, 
and  they  wmre  the  hot-beds  of  romance  and 
adventure.  There  chanced  to  be  present,  at 
one  of  these  merry-makings,  a sweet-voiced, 
blue-eyed  brunette,  rejoicing  in  the  soubri- 
quet of  ‘‘Mary  Ann.”  Young,  ardent,  and 
pretty  withal,  simple  and  innocent,  this  young 
damsel,  the  daughter  of  a practitioner  of  red- 
tape  and  parchment,  melted— was  wooed  and 
won  at  first  sight  by  a Terpsichorean  votary 
ot  the  occasion — a Spanish  fandango  intro- 
duced them  to  each  other,  and  Sir  lioger  de 
Coverley  was  the  climacteric  dance  of  union 
between  the  lovers  of  olden  time.  In  a month 
they  were  married,  and  within  the  quickest 
time  allowed  by  law  and  nature,— I,  “ ego  me 
ipsum”  was  born- 

Our  father  was  precipitate — he  heeded  not 
Shakspere’s  instruction,  “ that  to  your  father 
you  should  look  up  to  as  a god,”  He  took 
his  own  advice,  and  like  many  other  such  ad- 
venturous young  blades,  rued  the  step  he  took. 

There  is  an  old  axiom  that  fathers  some- 
times deal  out  to  their  sons, — “ that  as  you 
make  your  bed,  so  you  must  lie  on  it,” — and 
this  my  sire  found  to  his  cost,  he  had  to  do  : 
The  step  was  irrevocable,  and  unforgiven. 

His  history  beyond  this  was  uninteresting. 

He  fought  and  struggled  : it  may  be  said  oi 
him,  Veni,  vidi,  vici,  et  mori.  Our  grand- 
father had  a charming  Christian  spouse,  who 
loved  her  son  and  his  first  begotten,  and  as 
an  atonement  for  her  husband’s  firm  and  un- 
relenting spirit  towards  her  own  joy  and  only 
one,  the  young  stripling  was  taken  from  the 
family  nest,  and  caged  in  an  aviary  built  on 
purpose.  The  chickling  flourished,  whilst  the 
parent,  after  multiplying  his  troubles,  died 
prematurely — unhonoured,  and  a grave-stone 
stands  not  to  tell  of  his  final  home.  “ Mary 
Ann  ” had  a father  with  a father’s  fondness, 
and  she  and  her  residue  still  found  a home 
as  long  as  there  was  one,  and  through  a happy 
chain  of  circumstances  wants  not  one  to  this 
day.'^  Eeverting  to  what  one  can  recollect,  we 
remember  many  of  our  boyish  days,  from  the 
London  Primer  to  the  “ Delectus  ” of  the 
fourth  form.  We  can  recal  black  trappings, 
and  feathers,  and  sad  family  mourning ; and 

Whilst  these  pages  were  undergoing  correction, 
our  poor  mother  quitted  this  life  ! Peaceful  and 
tranquil  she  lived— -contented  and  resigned  she  died. 
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we  remember  well  tbe  empty  second  chair — 
we  can  remember  oiir  isolation  from  the  old 
home,  and  the  changes  from  Childhood  to 
Ladhood.  Talking  of  the  happiest  period  of 
hfe,  namely,  school-boy  days,  we  verily  be- 
lieve our’s  was  the  brightest  when  the  tocsin 
sounded  ‘'the  breaking  up  and  going  away,” 
not  that  we  had  any  antipathy  to  the  roughs 
and  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, but  the  irksomeness  of  restraint,  the 
lovesick  fondness  of  home,  and  the  wearisome- 
ness of  custom,  made  us  think  a life  of  free- 
dom, and  one  of  prospect,  more  agreeable  as 
possessing  hopes  and  anticipations,  than  one 
where  this  week  is  like  the  next,  and  the  next 
like  the  past,  and  each  the  same. 

“ O this  learniijg—what  a thing  it  is.” 

All  this  we  remember,  and  we  can  recollect 
being  the  last  boy  of  our  class,  and  our  name, 
we  dare  say,  is  still  registered  as  the  first  on  the 
top.  This  last  honourable  distinction  we  held 
without  dispute  for  a year  or  two  previously  to 
our  final  departure.  How  human  thought  can 
travel,  how  it  can  leap  back  from  grey  strag- 
gling hairs  to  the  first  bunch  of  curls.  TIow 
it  can  encompass  all  that  passed  between — 
the  little  warm  friendships — the  griefs  of  re- 
proof— the  smart  of  the  cane,  and  the  hun« 
dred  lines  by  heart.  How  it  can  recal  the 
thorns  of  black-berrying  and  bird-nesting — 
the  long  winter  evenings  and  the  early  morn- 
ing walks,  and  all  seem  as  they  are,  the  have 
beens — what  a contrast  to  the  “ Is’s” 

Twaddlingly  sentimental  as  these  reminis- 
cences may  be  viewed  by  some,  still  the  induce- 
ment of  looking  back  prevails  with  the  reader  as 
with  ourselves,  and  we  dare  say  is  equally  exer- 
cised, and  probably,  apart  from  the  fancy  of 
penning  the  same,  may  afford  him  as  much 
pleasure  in  provoking  recollections  of  his  own 
history,  which  the  reading  of  our’s  may  induce, 
as  in  listening  to  the  stories  of  old  of  others. 

Y/eU  armed  with  what  little  learning  a 
country  school,  or  a series  of  them  can  impart, 
the  next  thing  to  be  determined  is  the  pursuit, 
the  student  of  life  is  to  be  put  to,  and  that, 
often-times,  is  a serious  puzzle  for  parents 
as  well  as  pupils  to  decide.  How  much  of 
the  success  of  after-life  depends  upon  the  use 
of  the  previous.  There  are  necessarily  dis- 
tinctions between  the  fields  of  learning.  The 
classic  attributes  of  one— the  philosophic  of 
another,  and  the  simple  humdrum  of  a third, 
go  greatly  to  influence  and  form  the  mind  of 
the  future  man.  It  is  not  always,  however,  a 
si7ie  qua  non  result,  that  only  the  first-rate 
colleges  or  universities  send  out  the  geniuses 
of  the  world.  Education,  although  it  may 
modify  organization,  yet  cannot  give  brains, 
if  brains  be  wanting;  and  consequently  as  the 
distribution  of  youth  depends  much  upon  the 
ways  or  means  of  elders,  devising  for  the  best, 
many  of  our  minor  or  ordinary  institutions, 
claim  the  merit  of  fostering  and  developing 
talent,  as  the  higher  sounding  cradles  of 
lear.ning,  frequently  turn  out  rogues  and  fools. 


Still  the  fact  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the 
better  the  instruction,  the  greater  are  the 
chances  in  favour  of  superior  cultivation. 
Many  of  us  live  to  deplore,  that  we  were  not 
better  favoured,  but  all  should  be  thankful 
for  what  they  can  get.  Our  confession  in- 
cludes neither  Eton  nor  Harrow  — neither 
Cambridge  nor  Oxford.  We  number  a pre- 
paratory nursery  for  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, thence  a removal  to  a town  School,  and 
lastly  an  elevation  to  an  academy,  situated  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  great  metropolis,  orna- 
mented with  the  great  globe  itself  over  the 
porch ; and  our  bill-head  comprised  instruc- 
tion in  Eonnycastle,  Lindley  Murray,  and 
mercantile  penmanship.  Among  the  other 
items  of  expenditure  were  Julius  "C^sar,  Ovid, 
and  Virgil; — the  study  of  these  gentlemen, 
a little  smack  of  Geography,  and  “ use  of 
the  Globes,”  comprised  all  that  was  attempted 
to  be  engrafted  in  our  spiritual  perseverance. 
If  a boy  were  asked  what  calling  he  would 
like  to  enter  upon,  and  upon  his  decision 
were  to  rest  his  welfare,  what  a strange  mud- 
dle he  might  make  of  it.  One  would  like 
to  go  to  sea,  and  find  out  only  his  mistake  as 
he  entered  the  Channel.  Another  would 
choose  a life  of  adventure.  A third  would 
be  a player,  to  fret  and  strut  his  nights  upon 
the  stage.  A fourth  might  desire  to  wear  the 
wig  and  gown.  A fifth  would  be  a parson. 
A sixth  a farmer,  and  so  on,  and  all  might  be 
ill- chosen.  Yf  e are  far  behind  in  practical 
choosing,  for  not  only  should  the  talent  and 
capacity  for  an  especial  calling  be  considered, 
but  also  should  the  physical  construction  be 
taken  into  consideration.  How  absurd,  that 
to  an  effeminate  striplmg  be  assigned  the 
epaulette  or  the  sailor's  jacket ; that  a hurly- 
burly  giant  frame  be  put  to  the  desk,  or  that  a 
young  philosopher  be  wedded  to  the  plough ; 
that  a genius  should  have  no  other  field  to 
elicit  his  mental  prowess  than  the  anvil,  and 
that  a lethargic  and  heamj-headed  youngster 
be  brought  up  to  the  pulpit.  We  may 
moralise  on  these  matters,  but  every  day  do 
we  witness  such  mistakes.  Accident  now  and 
then  steps  in  and  a career  is  unwittingly  em- 
barked upon,  that  may,  or  may  not,  lead  to 
fortune.  Such  we  believe  was  the  contin- 
gency that  chalked  out  a path  for  our  indivi- 
dual election.  With  no  prevailing  fondness 
for  the  pestle  and  mortar — with  certainly  an 
abhorrence  of  rhubarb  and  jalap  from  our 
earliest  infantile  days — with  no  love  for  perpe- 
tual imprisonment,  no  thirst  after  charnel- 
house  mysteries,  no  fascinating  longings  for 
the  compounding  of  combustibles,  nor  any 
magical  inquisitiveness  into  cauldrons,  sand 
baths,  and  glass  retorts ; still,  at  a minute’s 
notice,  were  we  initiated  in  the  science  and 
profession  of  the  apothecary.  In  this  ques- 
tionable moment  were  our  senses  assailed  with 
strong-smelling  odours,  which  were  imparted 
to  our  proper  person,  and  made  us  the  stalking- 
horse,  or  sign-post  of  our  province.  We  in- 
stinctively betrayed  our  presence  as  the 
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Geranium,  Henbane,  or  Deadly  Higlitsbade ; 
and  Pil  Garlic  was  written  on  our  front.  Hor 
were  our  otber  senses  dead  to  the  impression 
of  our  new  vocation.  Our  eyes  bad  to 
wander  over  ranges  of  jars  and  bottles  of 
many-coloured  contents,  of  stuffed  crocodiles 
and  alligators ; and  great  was  our  horror  at 
espying,  in  a cupboard,  a sort  of  Blue- Beard 
chamber,  explored  in  a moment  of  Fatima- 
like  curiosity,  a dangling  skeleton,  of  bones 
hung  upon  wires,  not  exactly  betokening  what 
we  must  all  come  to,  but  at  least  giving  us 
the  idea  of  death  in  its  most  frightful  form  : 
a pretty  good  beginning,  thought  we,  but 
there  came  with  it  an  exaltation  of  sentiment, 
that  signified  instinctively,  we  were  no  longer 
the  school  pupil  of  yesterday. 

Had  we  the  pencil  of  a Dickens  we  might 
graphically  revive  every  association  of  that 
eventful  initiation,  but  we  run  on  as  our 
thoughts  will,  and  proceed  in  the  order  of  our 
history  to  matters  of  greater  moment,  than 
the  secrets  of  the  book  of  destiny  unfolded  in 
a country  laboratory.  In  a month  the  com- 
pact was  signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  and  in 
twelve  we  were  expert  in  the  art  and  mystery 
of  bleeding,  dentistry,  bandaging,  and  pill 
and  potion  making ; and  in  this  monotonous 
drudgery  were  six  or  seven  mortal  years  of  our 
existence  passed.  What  stories  could  we 
tell,  what  incidents  could  we  not  relate? 
How  little  do  the  public  know  of  the  fag,  the 
toil,  the  anxiety,  the  wear  and  tear,  the  night 
and  day  work  of  the  village  apothecary ; to 
say  nothing  of  the  corporeal  labour,  for 
“ man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  up- 
wards;” yet,  let  us  reflect  for  an  instant  upon 
the  responsibility  of  a solitary  individual,  on 
whose  skill  hangs  the  fate  of  the  father  or 
mother  of  a family.  Let  us  reflect,  that  visits 
have  to  be  made,  perchance  miles  away, 
morning,  noon,  and,  night;  medicines,  the 
cost  of  which,  for  argument  sake,  shall  be 
insignificant,  have  to  be  furnished  and  pro- 
perly forwarded ; and  at  the  end,  supposing 
the  life  of  the  sufferer  to  be  spared,  what  is 
the  reward — the  only  one  ? — The  satisfaction 
rendered,  of  saving  the  life  of  a fellow- 
creature.  This,  we  admit,  is  a gratification 
without  parallel,  but,  alas  ! how  unsubstantial, 
how  feeble  the  satisfaction,  when  it  is  held  to 
be  a mere  duty  on  the  road  to  fame.  As  to 
remuneration,  it  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
yet  not  a loaf,  not  a cup  of  milk,  not  a truss 
of  hay,  not  a day’s  rent,  nor  a week’s  washing 
will  be  remitted  to  the  poor  AEsculapius ; if 
the  money  be  not  coined,  what  the  purse 
cannot  pay  for  the  person  must,  and  pro- 
bably when  patience  is  tired,  the  career  of  a 
medical  man  is  closed  in  a gaol,  or  in  an 
insolvency.  The  reader  1x111  regard  such  a 
solitary  case  as  a rare  casualty,  but  it  is 
not  so ; such  constitute  three-fourths  of  a 
provincial  man’s  occupation.  It  was  but  the 
other  day  a case  was  reported  in  the  ‘Times,’ 
(August,  ’62),  wherein  a country  practitioner 
was  called  in  suddenly  to  attend  an  accouche- 


ment. He  gave  his  services,  but  was  obliged 
to  leave  to  attend  another  that  had  prior 
claims,  having  engaged  him,  and  whose  suffer- 
ings were  equally  urgent.  He  could  not  be 
at  both  places,  and  in  the  urgency  decided 
upon  the  one  he  had  pledged  his  attendance 
to ; meanwhile  fate  decided  unfavourably  for 
the  one  temporarily  and  unavoidably  neg- 
lected. The  woman  died — a coroner’s  inquest 
was  held,  and  a verdict  of  Manslaughter  was 
given  against  the  practitioner,  whose  services 
were  those  of  mercy  and  compassion.  There 
was  no  escape  for  him.  Had  he  stayed  with 
the  one,  whose  life  was  said  to  have  been  lost, 
through  his  absence,  the  same  result  might 
have  awaited  the  other,  to  whom  he  was  pre- 
viously engaged,  and  a greater  reprimand 
would  surely  have  been  due  for  not  fulfilling 
that  which  he  specifically  bound  himself  to 
perform.  This  gentleman  subsequently  un- 
derwent a trial,  and  was  honourably  acquitted, 
it  being  proved  that  before  he  left  the  poor 
woman  who  died,  that  he  sent  for  another 
practitioner  to  take  his  place. 

From  the  leading  fancy  of  fathers  and 
guardians  choosing  the  profession  of  a Medi- 
cal man  for  their  young  protege,  the  presump- 
tion is,  that  it  is  considered  a calling  of  high 
repute.  That  it  is  a letter  of  introduction  on 
aU  occasions,  and  that  it  is  a vastly  profitable 
pursuit.  It  is  quite  possible  it  was  so  a cen- 
tury ago,  but  it  is  a very  different  affair  now. 
As  to  the  dignity  and  high  character  of  a 
well-regulated  Medical  life,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ; but  as  to  its  being  the  stepping-stone  to 
society — to  elevation  of  interest — “ fiddle  de 
dee.”  The  poor  curate  dines  everywhere ; 
the  poor  doctor  has  often  to  ask  himself 
“ where  shall  I dine  ? ” Hot  that  his  society 
is  shunned.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  usually  a 
well-informed,  agreeable,  and  anecdotal  man, 
and  in  worldly  knowledge  surpasses  his  neigh- 
bours ; but  what  is  to  introduce  him  ? — 
nothing  less  than  a casualty  which  makes  his 
entrk  an  ominous  one.  The  parson 

“Jove  bless  thee,  Master  Parson«=“” 

cannot  be  a too  constant  visitor ; the  apothe- 
cary-— 

“ What,  ho  ! Apothecary !” 

has  a phalanx  of  natural  oppositions  to  setting 
his  foot  in  the  house.  Once  get  him  in, 
mothers  and  nurses  know  by  experience  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  him  out. 

At  the  date  of  our  narration  D’nions  were 
not  in  vogue,  and  there  was  a consideration 
for  day  and  night  work,  A pauper,  if  he  fell 
ill  on  the  road-side,  or  was  stricken  with  sick- 
ness on  his  way  from  one  parish  to  another, 
commanded  the  best  professional  services  at 
hand,  and  the  medical  man  was  fairly  remu- 
nerated for  his  philanthropy.  How,  a mortal 
sickness,  requiring  all  the  skill  of  a scientific 
person,  and  all  the  assiduity  humanity,  can 
suggest,  is  reduced  to  so  many  sliiliings  a 
head ; and  such  is  the  necessity,  such  the  "pro- 
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vision  provided,  and  sucli  tlie  competition, 
tliat  where  one  is  reluctant  to  barter  soul  and 
body  for  such  responsibility,  another  and 
another  will  be  found  to  do  it.  Can  it  be 
believed  that  Medical  attendance  upon 
parishes,  numbering  some  three  or  four  thou- 
sand souls,  are  negotiated  for  forty  or  fifty 
pounds  a year ; thus  much  to  find  horseflesh, 
medicines,  and  the  compulsory  aid  of  an  as- 
sistant ? If  such  diflicuities  stare  in  the  face 
of  a hard-working  practitioner,  what  must 
they  be  to  a young  beginner,  the  one  who 
has  to  find  a home.  Think  of  it,  ye  public — 
ye  fathers  and  mothers  that  are  bent  upon 
making  gentlemen  (?)  of  your  children — think 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  a year,  for  drud- 
gery not  surpassed  by  a groom  or  footman. 
Just  take  up  the  ‘ Times  ’ of  the  present 
moment,  and  look  at  the  spirit  of  emigration 
in  the  fleet  of  vessels  starting  for  Australia. 
Look  at  the  remunerative  ofiers  for  young 
men  to  volunteer  their  professional  services 
on  board  these  sailing  cities — Ten  founds,  the 
voyage.  Many,  “ a comfortable  cabin  ” with- 
out the  ten  pounds ; and  such  is  really  the 
competition,  the  sagacious  brokers  get  it  all 
their  own  way,  find  plenty  of  necessitous 
enthusiasts,  and,  lilce  another  tact  which 
these  worthies’  eyes  are  open  to,  namely, 
that  of  abducting  young  fellows  from  their 
homes  with  premiums  (good  gracious  !)  to  be 
rendered  midshipmen ! — so  are  their  coffers 
filled,  and  the  shipping  trade  made  a pros- 
perous adventure.  A blue  jacket  and 
trowsers,  a cap  trimmed  with  a gold  band, 
and  a drawing-room  pair  of  slouch  pumps  with 
large  shoe  ties,  are  very  attractive  to  young 
minds,  and  a ISTavallife  beams  in  all  its  bright- 
ness, alas  1 only  to  be  dissolved  within  a 
week’s  sail,  when  the  poor  Middy  lives  to 
become  the  laughing-stock  of  the  more  hardy 
cabin  boy,  whose  labour  he  shares  without 
the  pay. 

The  life  of  a Medical  tyro  is  a very 
monotonous  one.  Lrom  sunrise  to  bed  time 
he  is  expected  to  be  at  his  post,  and  that  post, 

cabined,  cribbed,  confined,”  perhaps  but 
twice  the  square  of  his  own  measurement. 
What  are  his  duties  ? filling  bottles,  folding 
powders,  rolling  piUs,  keeping  books,  bustle 
and  activity  like  a squirrel  in  a cage  ; a rare 
spare  moment,  which  can  hardly  be  turned  to 
aught  else  than  the  smell  of  physic.  It  is 
true  much  is  picked  up  in  a travail  of  seven 
years  to  such  devotion.  Incidents,  startling 
as  comets,  and  tame  as  stars,  do  now  and 
then  break  up  the  monotony  from  week’s  end 
to  wreck’s  end,  and  subjects  multiply  and  form 
nuclei  to  future  thoughts  and  times.  It  is 
not  insisted  that  a seven  years’  apprenticeship, 
is  wLolly,  therefore,  time  throwoi  away,  be- 
cause, within  that  period,  much  must  neces- 
sarily be  gleaned,  and  a great  knowledge  of 
human  nature  can  be  picked  up.  Occasions 
and  emergencies  bring  out  talent  that  other- 
wise might  have  lain  dormant.  The  youth 
has  imposed  on  him,  oftentimes,  the  duties  of 


the  man,  and  which  he  as  often  exercises 
with  the  discrimination  of  one ; but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a great  inroad  upon  the  most 
vigorous  portion  of  our  intellect  and  existence. 
W hat  cannot  be  altered  should  be  turned  to 
the  best  account ; and  in  looking  over  the 
past,  we,  perhaps,  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for,  inasmuch  as  the  most  useful  and  practical 
hints  were  therein  gathered,  that  have  helped 
us  on  our  way  since.  The  advantages,  be- 
sides, wTre  great.  The  practice  to  which  we 
were  attached,  commanding  several  large  work- 
houses,  and  a very  extensive  suburban  House 
of  Correction,  all  of  which  presented  a wide 
field  for  ocular  and  reflective  observation. 

The  Alpha  has  its  Omega — the  ladder  its 
top,  and  time  its  end — and  the  period  arrived 
when  the  compact  was  dissolved.  That  is  a 
strange  incident  to  remember.  The  release 
from  the  imaginary  bondage,  how  pregnant  is 
it  with  contemplation  ! It  is  something  like 
setting  a caged  bird  at  liberty, — leaving  a 
home,  (where  his  daily  sustenance  is  never- 
failing),  oftentimes  without  the  means  or  the 
knowledge  where  to  provide  his  next  meal. 
Outside  the  bars,  he  flies  in  the  joyousness  of 
liberty,  jumps  from  perch  to  perch,  and  wan- 
ders farther  and  farther  away.  He  may 
alight  at  last  upon  a field  of  plenty,  or  he  may 
find  himself  upon  a wilderness  of  famine. 
Such  casualties  vary  the  destiny  of  the 
most  prudent,  and  befal  the  least  thought- 
ful. But  to  carry  on  the  story.  Circum- 
stances were  not  so  bad,  nor  were  they  so 
bright  as  to  defy  apprehension  and  misgiv- 
ing. Humerous  are  the  instances,  wiiere 
the  first  steps  of  a medical  student  are  to 
find  a home  for  the  one  he  has  quitted,  and 
that  is  not  always  obtainable  as  a matter  of 
certainty.  Unforeseen  disasters  very  fre- 
quently alter  the  current  of  a man’s  views, 
and  sometimes  providentially,  direct  them  to  a 
channel  as  opposite  as  the  Antipodes,  to  the 
direction  he  was  bent  upon.  We  say  provi- 
dentially, because  such  changes,  sometimes, 
taken  at  the  flood,  lead  on  to  fortune. 

There  are  many  Boderick  Kandoms,  and 
Peregrine  Pickles,  even  in  the  Medical  pro- 
fession, and  the  writer’s  history  is  a mingled 
yarn  of  the  same  fashion.  However,  he  . 
was  not  destitute  entirely  for  a provision  for 
his  next  movement.  As  soon  as  a young 
man  leaves  his  apprenticeship,  he  is  entered, 
if  he  or  his  friends  have  the  means  to  do  it, 
to  the  Lectures,  and  attendance  at  a public 
Hospital.  He  has  to  live  withal,  and  two  or 
three  years  have  to  be  passed  in  close  applica- 
tion, to  acquire  a knowledge  to  enable  him  to 
pass  certain  examinations,  to  qualify  bim  to 
practice  (as  a means  of  livelihood),  the  profes- 
sion he  has  chosen.  He  must  produce  evi- 
dences of  having  attended  sundry  courses 
of  Lectures  with  diligence  and  steadiness  ; of 
having  witnessed  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
practice  of  a recognised  Hospital;  and  ho 
must  be  prepared  to  undergo  an  examination, 
for  the  honour  he  aims  at — either  to  be  per- 
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mittecl  to  assume  tlie  office  of  the  Apothecary, 
or  the  generally-considered  higher  attainment 
of  that  of  the  Surgeon,  or  what  is  more  usually 
done,  that  of  both.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain 
these  distinctions  within  a less  period  than 
three  to  four  years.  That  such  arrangements 
are  costly,  can  easily  be  conceived.  Clothing, 
living,  and  position,  greatly  augment  the  ex- 
pense. Many  young  men  take  these  steps 
by  degrees,  filling  up  the  interval  of  their 
time  by  holding  situations  as  Dispensing 
Assistants,  and  so  struggling  onward.  Others, 
not  quite  so  necessitous,  have  yet  to  exercise 
the  greatest  thrift,  and  even  then  much  of  a 
young  man’s  success  depends  upon  the  acci- 
dents that  surround  him. 

We  made  due  mention  of  that  kinsman, 
to  whose  philanthropy  thus  far,  we  were 
indebted.  Circumstances  materially  altered 
his  views  and  feelings.  His  son  died  eariy, 
whose  death  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
mother  who  espoused  his  cause.  The  relict 
remarried  and  had  fresh  issue.  The  strip- 
ling grandson  was  removed  in  early  life 
from  the  happiness  of  a domestic  home, 
and  was  handed  from  stranger  to  stranger 
till  the  beard  began  to  grow,  and  the 
heart  understand  the  desolateness  of  indiffer- 
ence. Besides,  estrangement  dissolves  ties. 
The  artlessness  and  affection  of  youth  ceases 
its  hold  and  its  infiuence,  as  the  gruffer  attri- 
butes of  manhood  manifest  themselves,  and 
the  claims  of  support  increase.  Instinct 
transfers  the  affections  from  the  young  to  the 
younger,  and  the  period  arrives,  especially 
where  the  issue  is  not  direct,  when  the  love 
of  our  children’s  children  is  supplanted  by 
the  love  of  our  own.  This  is  not  uttered  in, 
a murmur,  but  the  fact  cannot  be  erased ; and 
without  lessening  a jot  of  gratitude  for  the 
obligations  so  deeply  owing  to  one,  now  at 
rest ; still  the  reference  simply  shows  how  un- 
certain are  all  worldly  expectations,  and  how 
much  depends  not  only  upon  what  is  done 
for  us,  but  v^hat  we  do  for  ourselves.  The 
history  of  a young  man  living  comparatively 
by  his  wits,  with  very  smaU  means,  in  a 
large  town  like  London,  is  full  of  interest. 
Chance  may  direct  him  here  or  there,  and 
the  sun  may  shine,  or  storms  may  arise,  and 
the  hope  of  yesterday  may  be  clouded  to- 
day. He  may  struggle  on,  and  he  may  break 
through  the  trammels  of  opposing  elements, 
or  his  career  may  end  ingloriously,  and  the 
curtain  close  on  a life,  if  not  mispent,  at  least 
forbidden  its  chances,  with  the  swifter  and 
surer  of  his  competitors.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  an  isolated  being,  living  in  a 
garret,  shall  be  insensible  to  imsought-for 
kindnesses,  whether  such  emanate  from  the 
opposite  chamber,  or  the  house  over  the  way. 
There  is  that  aptitude  in  a struggling  adven- 
turer, to  appreciate  kindness,  even  from  a dog 
— the  waggle -tail  of  recognition  calls  for 
recog^nition  in  return.  There  is  pleasantry 
even  in  responding  to  the  ]Dur  of  a cat.  Civility, 
affability,  even  the  “ good  morrow”  of  a 


stranger  are  talismanic  antagonists  to  despair. 
How  much  more,  then,  is  due  to  a pair  of 
bright  eyes,  whose  very  looks  betoken  sym- 
pathy, amiability,  and  good  nature ; — how 
much  more,  when  those  eyes  speak  like  a 
Boo^ — nay.  Volumes — hound,  too,  in  a form 
exquisite  to  behold,  and  utter  such  harmony, 
’twere  a world  of  melody  to  listen  to ! How 
much  more  so,  when  those  eyes  winkled  and 
twinkled,  and  beamed  with  unfading  lustre, 
like  stars  on  a dark  night,  and  seemed  to 
light  the  gazer  on  to  a brighter  world ! Love 
is  a most  miraculous  piece  of  business,  espe- 
cially where,  like  a glow-worm,  shedding  its 
effulgence  when  least  expected  on  a benighted 
traveller.  Meteor-like,  it  shoots  with  unerring 
aim  — thrills, — enraptures, — rivets,— secures 
the  one  on  whom  the  flash  falls,  binds  him 
prisoner,  and  makes  or  mars  his  present  peace, 
and  happiness  to  come.  Header, — we  shall  not 
intrude  upon  you,  the  details  of  common-place 
courtship  ;lfor  all  courtships  are  more  or  less 
alike,  and  all  consequently  common-place. 
There  is  usually  a declaration,  or  some  love- 
token  exchanged,  triflingly,  though  mean- 
ingly significant,  that  bids — advance  ! There 
is  the  fearful  suspense  of  acquiescence,  or 
denial.  But  who  can  receive  or  dread  the 
latter,  when  the  affirmative  is  so  eloquently 
expressed,  by  the  most  gifted  of  all  languages, 
that  which  so  weU  responds  to  the  heart  The 
analysis  of  true  love  is  unfathomable-— Theory 
it  has  none.  We  may  talk  of  slow  progress, 
of  cultivatable  passion,  and  so  forth,  but  in 
the  first  dawn  of  it,  it  is  the  only  true  mes- 
merism that  is  impressionable  from  soul  to 
soul.  It  is  as  sudden  as  the  lightning’s  flash, 

— -a  shock,  and  the  strongest  bolts  of  stoicism 
are  torn  asunder.  The  Greeks  used  to  paint 
Cupid  in  their  temples  with  Jupiter’s  thun-  ' 
derbolts  in  his  hands,  signifying  that  love 
wounds  as  suddenly  and  severely  as  lightning 
kills.  Can  a man,  saith  Solomon,  carry  fire 
in  his  bosom  and  not  burn  ? It  will  hardly 
be  hid,  though  they  do  all  they  can  to  hide  it ; 
it  must  out.  AristoBnetus  says,  the  heart  of  a “ 
lover  is  in  his  mouth,  leaps,  burns,  and  freezes 
(for  love  is  fire,  ice,  hot,  cold,  fever,  frenzy, 
pleurisy,  and  what  not) — • 

O festus  dies  liominis,  ” | 

may  well  exclaim  the  ardent  lover,  when  all 
the  crash  of  forebodings  is  dispelled  by  pos- 
session. It  is  said  of  Pamphila,  that  when 
he  married  his  sweetheart,  “ he  could  have 
found  it  in  his  heart,  to  have  been  killed  in- 
stantly, lest  if  he  lived  longer,  some  sorrow  or 
sickness  should  contaminate  his  joys.”  That 
is  a very  nice  piece  of  rhodomontade  for  an 
old  Grecian  or  Homan,  and  reads  nobly  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  times  gone  by,  but  we 
question,  although  such  a declaration  might 
not  incur  ridicule  and  laughter  now,  whe- 
ther it  does  not  tend  to  prove  that  the 
affections  are  influenced,  much  in  the  same 
way  in  the  year  ’53,  as  in  the  days  of  Jacob 
and  Hachel.  Charmides,  in  Lucian,  was  so 
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impatient;  that  lie  sobbed,  and  sighed,  and 
tore  his  hair,  and  said  he  would  hang  him- 
self. Theocles,  another  ancient  hero,  cried 
out,  “ O ye  gods,  free  me  from  these  cares 
and  miseries  out  of  the  anguish  of  my  soul.” 
Most  part  of  a lover’s  life  is  full  of  agony, 
anxiety,  fear,  and  grief ; complaints,  sighs, 
suspicions,  and  cares  ; full  of  silence  and  irk- 
some solitariness — 

“ Frequenting  shady  bowers  in  discontent, 

To  the  air  in  fruitless  clamours  he  will  vent  f’ 

Except  at  such  times  that  he  hath,  ‘‘  lucida 
intervalla,  ” pleasant  gales  or  sudden  altera- 
tions, as,  if  his  mistress  smile  upon  him,  give 
him  a good  look,  or  that  some  comfortable 
message  be  brought  him  that  his  service  is 
accepted.  Then  if  it  be  so,  “ More  content 
cannot  be  given  of  the  gods,  wished,  had,  or 
hoped,  of  any  mortal  man.”  There  is  no  hap- 
piness in  the  world  comparable  to  his,  no  con- 
tent, no  joy  to  this,  no  life  to  love ; — He  is  in 
paradise — 

“ Who  lives  so  happy  as  myself. ^ What  bliss, 

In  this  our  life,  may  be  compared  to  this?” 

Orpheus  thus  thought  on  his  Eurydice-— 

“ On  thee,  sweet  wife,  was  all  my  song, 

Morn,  evening,  and  all  along.  ” 

Love  unsatisfied  or  unreturned  is  a most  un- 
speakable torment.  “Ho  tyrant  could  invent 
the  like  punishment ; As  a gnat  at  a candle,  in  a 
short  space  the  disappointed  one  would  con- 
.sume  himself.”  Hot  a novelist,  but  makes  this 
oner  scene,  the  pith  of  his  story.  Our  great 
men  and  our  little  men  have  all,  more  or  less, 
such  an  epoch  in  their  history ; — it  is  the 
nucleus  of  their  glory,  or  it  becomes  the  abyss, 
into  which  they  tumble,  never  to  be  rescued. 
By  the  side  or  beneath  the  announcement  of 
a high  marriage,  celebrated  at  Hanover  square, 
of  some  great  potentate,  with  an  equally  great 
dame  of  birth  and  fortune,  do  we  observe 
that  on  the  same  day,  in  Whitechapel  or 
Horsley  down,  that  one  John  Smith  was 
espoused  to  one  Mary  Brown ; it  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  in  the  order  of 
events,  that  the  narrator  of  his  own  story — 
one  as  humble  as  J ohn  Smith  and  no  less  in- 
dependent than  the  one  that  went  before — 
should  have  held  his  triumph  at  a recognised 
tabernacle ; should  have  taken  unto  himself  a 
wife,  to  cleave  to,  love,  and  cling  to ; to  share 
his  fortunes  and  his  troubles ; and  wend  their 
way,  united  for  good,  better,  or  worse.  The 
lady’s  pedigree  might  be  traced  to  Hannibal 
the  Great,  to  Bufus,  to  Alcibiades,  or  all 
lineage  maybe  lost,  beyond  that  of  Job  Ham- 
mer, the  blacksmith,  of  Clerkenwell ; but  the 
inquiiy  would  be  irrelevant  and  of  little  ser- 
vice, as  the  highest  estimation  which  was 
placed  upon  her,  was — and  is  to  be — on  herself. 
Certain  it  is,  she  had  ancestry,  and,  could  the 
book  of  history  be  explored,  she  might  be 
found  to  inherit  the  resemblance  of  our  first 
parents,  with  as  much  exactitude  as  Cleopatra, 


Donna  Marja,  or  the  Gracious  Queen  that 
reigns  over  our  happy  dominions.  It  may 
be  due  to  the  lady  to  state,  that  our  mistress 
was  not  the  seamstress  in  the  opposing  attic, 
— that  the  courtship  sprang  not  tlirough  a 
pane  of  glass,  or  a glance  from  an  open  window; 
nor  did  she  reside  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street.  We  met  not  at  a ball,  a theatre, 
or  a church ; nor  did  we  owe  our  introduction, 
to  the  casualty  of  a shower  of  rain,  or  the  loan 
of  an  umbrella.  There  was  no  romantic 
rescue,  from  a fall  from  a horse,  the  upset  of  a 
boat,  or  a piece  of  highway  vulgarity.  It  w^ 
one  of  those  sim^Dle  incidents  that  transpire  in 
every-day  life,  an  unpremeditated  visit  to  a 
family,  who  were  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
advent  of  a Christmas.  It  was  not  a festival 
of  display,  nor  did  fiddles  grace  the  scene. 
Our  party  was  small ; it  was  a mere  do- 
mestic re-union,- — more  remarkable  for  every 
one  being  in  their  place,  and  gracing  it,  than 
flirtations,  coquetry,  and  fine  dresses,  despoil- 
ing it.  An  old  harpsichord  and  a simple 
ballad,  now  and  then  varied  the  delight  of  the 
evening.  Filial  affection,  housewifery  quali- 
ties, and  amiability  of  disposition,  were  the 
characteristics  that  won  our  fancy.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  eyes  and  hearts ; — what  more 
were  wanted  to  cement  an  impression  so 
favourably  received?  There  was  no  sordid 
sentiment  on  either  side,  for  both  were  as 
poor  as  Job,  and  both  equally  contented. 
The  mother  was  a widow,  living  on  a very 
small  income,  with  a young  family,  and  tlie 
world  before  her,  but  the  home  was  a pat- 
tern of  real  homeliness,  of  neatness,  clean- 
liness, and  unsophisticated  hospitality.  The 
presiding  star,  without  robbing  others  of 
their  brilliancy,  stood  out  alone,  and  when 
we  contemplate, — now  an  interview  of  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,—and  refer  back  to  the  veiy 
first  impression,  and  then  look  to  the  one 
present  before  us,  at  the  moment  of  penning 
these  thoughts.  How  strange  are  the  sensa- 
tions encompassing  us — a fuller  cap,  a less 
simple  and  girlish  attire,  a straggling  grey  hair, 
and  a more  settled  hut  scarcely  care-worn  look, 
AND  THE  YEAES  SEEM  BUT  AS  TESTEEDAY  ! 

Our  story  advances.  The  banns  were  put 
up  and  not  forbidden.  The  ring  was  pre- 
sented, the  benediction  received,  and  no  bells, 
music,  festivity  (save  that  regnant  in  a happy 
union),  or  paragraph  announced  the  event. 
Hot  a cloud  stopped  on  its  way.  The  sun 
shone  and  frowned  as  in  most  Hovember 
days  ; the  rain  drizzled,  and  the  mist  van- 
ished ; the  birds  chirruped  as  usual,  the 
church  looked  not  less  sombre  nor  gayer  ; the 
clerk  gave  the  bride  away,  which  the  husband 
joyfully  received ; the  pew-opener  bobbed  her 
curtsey,  and  the  new  Darby  and  Joan  trudged 
forth  in  a new  character  to  their  whereabouts. 

The  following  quaint  lines  are  applicable  to 
any  Darby  or  Joan,  or  Jemmy  or  Haney, 
whose  union  is  founded  upon  mutual  regard, 
and  a thorough  understanding  of  each  other. 

Our  text,  we  put  in  parenthesis  : 
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“ Por  wedded  love  when  founded  on  esteem, 

Wliicli  tlie  fair  merits  of  the  mind  engage, 

Give  forth  fresh  charms  that  never  can  decay; 
For  time,  which  gives  nerv  whiteness  to  the  swan, 
Improves  their  lustre:” 


“ When  joined  in  hand  and  heart,  to  church  we  went, 
Mutual  in  vows  and  pris’nex’s  by  consent, 

IVIy  Nancy’s  heart  beat  high,  with  mix’d  alarms, 
But  trembling  beauty  glow’d,  with  double  charms; 
In  her  soft  breast  a modest  struggle  rose; 

How  she  should  seem  to  like  the  lot  she  chose, 


A smile  she  thought  would  dress  her  looks  too 

A frown  might  seem  too  sad  and  blast  the  day  ; 
But  while  nor  this,  nor  that,  her  will  could  bow. 
She  walJid  and  looJid  and  charnid^  and  knew 
not  how  : 

Our  hands  at  length  th’  unchanging  fiat  bound. 
And  our  glad  souls  sprung  out  to  meet  the  sound; 
Joys  meeting  joys  unite  and  stronger  shine, 

For  passion  purified  is  half  divine. 

Now  Nancy,  thou  art  mine,  I cried  : and  she 
Sigh’d  soft™-‘Ah2a,  Jemmy,  thou  art  Lord  of  me 
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The  late  cliange  of  condition  involved  the 
lapse  of  nearly  a twelvemonth — during  which 
time,  I,  although  it  appears  less  gratingly 
egotistical  to  say  We  (still  as  our  memoirs  are 
written  less  with  the  vanity  that  they  adorn, 
than  that  they  untold,  a tale,  the  reader  will 
receive  the  two  pronouns  as  signifying  the 
same  identity,  and  look  upon  our  narrative  as 
a gossiping  letter,  written  to  a friend,  rather 
than  an  attempt  to  present  a book  of  me- 
moirs, in  a bookish  manner.)  To  revert, 
then,  We  pursued  untiringly  the  plan  sug- 
gested in  our  course.  All  things  went  on 
smoothly.  Studies,  according  to  ordered 
routine,  were  persisted  in.  Lectures  punctu- 
ally attended.  Dissections  prosecuted,  and  hos- 
pital attendance  faithfully  observed.  Hearly 
t7fo  years  expired  in  this  way.  Scanty 
means, -—with  scarcely  a sigh  or  care  beyond 
the  killing  of  time,  from  the  patron  ail  was 
owing  to — a small  home  and  first-born— ren- 
dered living  somewhat  a difficulty.  In  those 
days  might  the  father  be  seen  carrying,  knap- 
sack-fashion, his  young  prattling  nestling,  in 
his  evening  walk  home ; but  happier  times 
were  looked  for,  and  days  and  nights  suc- 
ceeded each  other.  Another  epoch  was  close 
at  hand. 

A professional  student  has  no  source  of 
adding  to  his  income,  except  in  the  service  of 
his  calling,  and  that  is  a sorry  condition  with 
a wife  and  swaddling  child.  The  next  great 
aim  was  to  work  up  for  a qualification,  to  meet 
the  brewing  hazard  of  a young  family,  and 
perhaps  of  all  disadvantages  besetting  the 
acquirement  of  a position,  none  are  so  great 
as  where  the  mind  has  to  be  divided  between 
storing  the  memory  with  abstruse  studies  and 
the  closet  with  more  substantial  requisites. 
“As  we  make  our  beds,  so  we  must  lie  upon 
them.”  Like  father,  like  son. — The  son,  like 
the  father,  took  no  counsel  but  his  own  in 
the  step  which  increased  his  cares.  Such 
proceedings,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  are 
seldom  commendable,  and  prudence  and  fore- 
sight are  good  anchorages  to  rest  upon. 
“What’s  done— is  done  !” 


In  Hovemher,  1824,  we  gained  our  first 
qualification,  namely,  that  of  the  Licen- 
TiATESHiP  OF  Apothecaeies’  Hall. — A fee 
could  be  legally  earned  the  next  da}^  and  the 
possessor  has  a growing  crop  of  pasture  that 
he  hopes  to  mow  in  due  season. 

It  was  an  incident  of  rejoicing,  thought 
perhaps  little  of  by  those  who  have  homes, 
and  resources,  and  time,  and  no  troubles 
before  them ; still,  to  the  man  who,  without 
it,  is  a nameless  being,  and  without  it,  whose 
calling  is  not  worth  a groat,  how  soundly 
would  he,  and  did  we,  sleep  after  the  ordeal. 
Yet,  even  with  it,  what  a life  of  turmoil, 
anxiety,  and  care,  was  still  in  prospect.  It 
was,  however,  a new  feather  in  our  cap,  and 
our  positively  first  entrance  over  the  threshold 
of  dependence. 

It  was  just  now  intimated  that  we  were 
living  obscurely,  and  unrecognised ; and  main- 
tained, except  in  the  circle  we  had  become 
amalgamated  with,  the  secret  that  our  own 
father  owed  his  misadventures  to. 

The  recent  advent  led  to  an  interview  with 
our  patron,  to  present  the  trophy  of  our  per- 
severance, and  receive,  as  we  hoped,  such 
commendation,  as  would  bespeak  a satisfac- 
tion, that  his  past  benevolence  had  not  been 
misused. 

It  was  a gratifying  incident.  There  was  a 
j 03^0118  smile  of  pride  on  the  old  man’s  looks. 
The  recognition  was  heart-sure  and  genuine. 
Our  own  not  less  so,  and  thoughts  crowded 
upon  us  of  the  past,  Oiir  bo3dsh  days,  our 
first  home,  and  the  long  estrangement  from 
it ! It  was  not,  however,  the  unmixed  recogni- 
tion of  olden  time ; there  was  a respectful 
distance  ; we  felt  we  were  in  the  presence  of 
a patron  and  not  in  that  of  a second  father. 
We  remembered  sitting  carelessly  on  the 
knee,  only  some  half -a-score  years  before,  that 
was  noAV  erect  whilst  our’s  was  bent.  Hat 
in  hand,  we  trembled  with  fear,  as  though 
some  catastrophe  was  at  our  door.  Further 
advances-  were  to  be  made,  or  were  necessary  ; 
reflections  were  claimed  and  suggestions 
thrown  out,  as  to  whether  some  temporary 
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service  miglit  not  now  be  sought  for,  end 
other  matters  left  to  time,  to  develop.  The 
past  was  submitted  as  an  earnest  for  the 
luture,  but  there  was  a wavering  resolution  as 
to  whether  and  when,  such  aid  might  be  ex- 
pedient. 

Perhaps  of  all  misappropriatenesses,  if  we 
may  so  coin  the  word,  that  of  beginning  and 
but  half-finishing  a favour  is  the  greatest. 
We  contend  it  is  better  to  withhold  help 
entirely,  than  to  befriend  and  not  realize. 
Proken  promises  and  broken  anticij)ations 
annihilate  oftentimes  the  strongest  spirits. 
It  is  unwise  to  stop  half  way ; perhaps  a 
stronger  word  might  not  be  too  harsh  to  use, 
if  we  say  cruel  instead.  However,  again  we 
say,  “ What’s  done  is  done  !”  It  was  sug- 
gested that  all  things  should  be  re- considered ; 
the  income  for  the  present  was  to  be  con- 
tinued ; that  shortly  a second  meeting  should 
take  place,  and  the  interview  ended.  It  was 
the  last ! Hature  wanted  but  few  promptings 
to  make  it  so.  The  little  eclat  of  the  recent 
success  found  its  way  into  the  ears  of  busy- 
bodies,  and  within  one  short  week  the  arrow 
of  mischief  was  let  loose  and  flew  like  the  mes- 
senger ot  evil  to  "where  of  all  places  it  was 
most  deadly.  The  secret  of  triple  cares  was 
divulged.  The  old  man  said  to  his  grand- 
son what  he  exclaimed  to  his  own  begotten, 
“ fis  you  ham  made  your  hed  so  must  yott  lie 
on  it!'"  We  never  saw  him  again  alive.  His 
fiat  was  irrevocable ; the  treasury  was  closed 
and  the  heart  sealed  unto  death. 

— “ Strange  vicissitudes  of  liuman  fate, 

Still  alt’ring,  never  in  a steady  state ; 

Good  after  ill,  and  after  pain,  delight ; 

Alternate,  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night, 

Since  every  one  who  lives  is  born  to  die. 

And  none  can  boast  entire  felicity, 

With  equal  mind, — what  happens  lets  us  bear, 
Nor  joy  nor  grieve  too  much  for  things  beyond 
our  care ; 

Like  pilgrims  to  th’  appointed  place  we  tend, 
Thev/orld’s  an  inn,  and  death’s  the  journey’s  end.” 

We  break  forth  into  more  boisterous 
times.  Lot  any  Wanderer  through  our  long, 
interminable  streets  cast  his  eye  into  one  of 
those  repositories,  where  the  windows  are 
bedecked  with  blue,  yellow,  red,  and  green 
bottles,  with  the  middle  pane  inscribed  thereon 
“advice  gsatis.”  Let  him  look  into  the  array 
below"  of  tooth-brushes,  lucifer  matches,  heaps 
of  antibilious  pills,  or  piles  of  digestive  ginger 
and  the  like,  and  let  him  also  catch  but  a 
glimpse  of  the  presiding  genius,  not  a dirty 
little  fiat- faced  charity  lad,  with  a dirty  apron, 
-and  that,  by-the-hye,  is  no  bad  criterion  for 
what  we  have  presently  to  say  ; nor  a young 
man,  with  a curly  crop  and  a white  cravat, 
in  his  teens,  for  that  is  a step  coeval  with  a 
horse  and  a gig.  But  let  him  catch  the  eye  of 
an  anxious,  already  furrowed  countenance, 
age-ing  between  twenty  and  thirty,  with  per- 
haps a young  imitation  toddling  from  chair  to 
chair,  or  perched  on  the  counter,  and  he  may 
rightly  calculate  the  owner  is  a young  begin- 


ner, and  mayhap  he  would  like  to  be  told  the 
train  of  sentiment  that  harasses  that  forlorn 
but  gentlemanly  aspirant  for  a standing  or  a 
place  among  his  fellows.  It  is  not  now, 
“What  is  the  next  article,  ma’am?”  uttered 
wuth  a smile  and  an  indifference  to  the  profit 
to  come ; but  it  is  the  wearisome  slavery  and 
cat-like  resignation  tliat  says,  beware  of  the 
dog,  if  you  leave  your  home — it  is  the  patient 
expectation  of  what  each  next  half-hour  may 
produce.  The  takings  of  a day  are  so  insig- 
nificant that  a ginger-bread  stall  were  pre- 
ferable. 

This  is  drawing  a sorry  picture  mayhap  of 
a most  godlike  and  honourable  pursuit,  but  it 
is  no  less  true  than  sorry.  Such  information 
would  scarcely  be  confessed  to,  by  a stranger, 
but  have  a brother,  a neighbour,  a friend,  and 
get  in  his  confidence,  and  it  "will  not  be  found 
far  from  the  truth.  And  why  is  it  ? Is  it 
because  the  public  do  not  appreciate  such  de- 
votion to  their  wants,  or  are  slow  to  distin- 
guish modest  merit?  Hot  so  entirely,  but  it 
is  ovv^ing  to  the  natural  slow  growth  of  ac-  ■ 
quaintanceship,  and  the  necessary  knowledge 
which  time  only  can  manifest,  to  induce  the 
world  to  repose  that  confidence  that  they  not 
only  are  in  search  of,  but  are  ready  to  remu- 
nerate and  reward.  Such  difficulties  ensue 
from  the  scarcely-to-be-believed  competition 
amongst  medical  men — it  may  be  added,  the 
lowest  grade  ; but  that  again  is  not  true,  for 
what  has  a man  with  nothing  else  but  his 
profession  to  depend  upon,  but  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  and  to  go  through  the  same.  It 
is  useless  his  merely  affixing  a brass-plate  to 
his  door,  and  waiting  until  some  one  have  the 
courage  to  knock.  He  must  go  through  all 
the  artifices  of  his  trade,  for  trade  it  is — he 
must  keep  open  house,  to  invite  droppers  in — 
ho  must  be  everpresent  to  furnish  little  simple 
necessaries — that  beget  in  time  the  nod  of  re- 
cognition, and  impress  the  mind  of  the 
stranger  with  a favourable  liking  to  go  there 
again.  Ph^ysic,  besides,  is  not  a cupboard 
luxury ; it  is  dispensed  with,  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  paid  for  as  reluctantly  as  bitter 
things  can  be. 

Yi e have  alluded  to  the  pitiful  compensa- 
tion awarded  even  to  the  right  hand  of  a man 
in  repute  ; and  except  in  a rare  instance  of  a 
partnership,  arising  from  casualty,  very  long 
service,  or  accident — what  is  the  gain  of  twenty 
years  of  such  undeviating  solicitude  ? A man 
with  m.eans  begins  the  world  under  more 
favourable  auspices  : he  purchases  a footing, 
and  immediately  is  mstalled  a notable. 
Others  spend  fortunes  in  obtaining  axipoint- 
ments,  and,  by  dint  of  fag,  talent,  and  enter- 
prise, work  themselves  into  notoriety ; but 
our  story  has  to  do  with  one  who  commenced 
his  career  under  the  very  difficulties  we  have 
been  attempting  to  pourtray. 

This  should  not  be  considered  likely  to 
create  a prejudice  or  a contemptuous  notion 
towards  the  ABC  history  of  a medical  man. 
It  takes  along  schooling  to  arrive  even  at  this 
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point ; nor  is  sucli  a,  statement  given  to  deride 
the  pitiful  state  of  initiation,  hut  to  show  the 
Xinhlic  what  is  endured  for  their  sake — to 
show  how  little,  and  how  lingering  they  (the 
world)  are  to  ap^ireciate  a devotion  that  ab- 
sorbs capital,  that  provokes  intense  applica- 
tion, and  is  accompanied  by  labour  and  study 
to  fit  for  an  obedience  to  the  law  that  forbids 
others  than  qualified  x)ersons  exercising  their 
talents  and  humanity,  except  upon  pain  of  a 
punishable  offence,  whilst  empiricism,  in  every 
sha^ie  and  guise,  evades  that  law,  through  the 
fostering  hand  extended  by  this  same  public 
to  protect  and  encourage  it.  More  of  this, 
however,  in  the  columns  intended  to  be 
assigned  to  it. 

The  day  dawns  upon  adversity,  uncon- 
cerned about  the  sorrow  that  has  to  live 
through  it.  Nature  is  not  checked  in  her 
course,  even  on  the  break-up  of  a kingdom. 
Princes  and  prelates  go  out  like  the  snuff  of 
a candle,  without  clouding  the  moon ; and 
the  devastation  of  a city  or  a world  ensues, 
without  any  repenting  of  a Providence  that 
ordains  it.  All  things  have  their  course  and 
turn ; and  the  morrow  broke  upon  our 
wretchedness  with  the  same  bright  light  that 
reigned  yesterday.  It  was  a day  more,  but 
the  resources  were  stopjoed.  How  little  we 
anticipate  reverses  when  in  the  midst  of  our 
prosperity,  and  how  shock-stricken  are  we 
when  the  scene  changes ! But,  again,  how  hap- 
pily are  we  organised  to  meet  the  two  ex- 
tremes. How  soon  we  accommodate  ourselves 
to  the  new  arrangement ; and  how  wisely 
and  beneficently  it  is  destined  it  should 


oe  so. 


In  the  play  of  ‘ Bichelieu  ’ the  Cardinal  is 
made  to  exclaim  to  a young  soldier  in  his 
service,  who  doubted  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cess in  a particular  mission,  “ DESPAIP.P— 
such  a word  should  not  stand  in  a young 
man’s  vocabulary  ; you  shall  succeed  !”  The 
suddenness  of  the  reply  infused  new  hox^e. 
Startled  for  a moment,  the  listener  regained 
his  ardour,  and  as  boldly  replied,  “/  will 
succeed;'’  and  did.  There  may  be  little  re- 
semblance between  the  symbols  of  a pestle 
and  a sword,  but  indefatigability  is  as  praise- 
worthy in  xmlverising  difficulties  as  in  cutting 
an  outlet  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,  and  we  men- 
tally ejaculated  and  resolved  that  what  could 
be  done,  should  be,  and  it  was,  as  the  sequel 
wiU  show. 

The  first  important  step  in  one’s  history  is 
full  of  curious  revelations.  Many  are  the 
tales  told  of  adventurous  youths  coming  to 
London  with  but  half-crowns  in  their  pockets, 
of  obtaining  situations  upon  putting  their  feet 
on  the  metrox)olitaii  stones,  and  of  ploddery 
and  thrift  from  that  day  forth,  till  some 
accident  elevated  them  from  man  to  master. 
The  anecdotes  of  Franklin  are  great  incentives 
to  fortune-hunters,  and  the  beginning  is  all 
that  is  needed.  We  read  of  first  year’s  accu- 
mulations and  compound  interest,  like  the 
fiible  of  the  sixteen  horsenails,  doubling  and 


doubling  the  capital  in  an  immoderately  brief 
space,  till  the  hoard  makes 

Ossa  like  a wart. 

There  is  a date,  too,  as  well  as  a tide  in 
the  affairs  of  man,  and  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1825  we  essayed  on  our  first  expe- 
riment of  venturing  ujpon  real  housekeeping, 
not  the  mere  suxoply  and  provision  of  neces- 
sary household  commodities,  but  substantial 
household  gods,  involving  tables,  chairs,  and 
other  “ meiiUes,"  including  the  tapissih'c  of 
an  establishment.  Our  location  was  on  the 
borders  of  a bustling  suburb  of  the  north  of 
London,  in  a newly-built  residence,  four  times 
the  size  of  our  urgencies.  It  is  astonishing 
what  a vast  deal  of  emj)tiness  a whole  front  of 
white  blinds  can  conceal;  but  the  stock-in- 
trade  may  be  comprised  in  a shop  front.  Not 
so  with  the  H]sculax)ian  professor.  An  array 
of  shelves,  and  bottles,  and  drawers,  and 
severally  well  filled,  are  expected,  and  even 
some  little  money’s  worth  of  vendible  com- 
modities, to  be  had  on  demand. 

It  requires  much  contrivance  to  achieve  all 
this, — much  humiliation, — many  disapx)oint- 
ments,-— and  almostinsurmountalile  difficulties . 
However,  in  the  pedigree  given  of  the  com- 
Xianion  of  these  memoirs,  it  was  stated  there 
was  a mother — a woman  of  years  and  j^ro- 
bity,  not  projDerty-— but  what  will  not  parental 
feelings  do?  It  was  no  use  lamenting  that 
her  child  had  not  allied  herself  to  one  more 
affluent;  it  was  no  use  sitting  still,  and 
declining  aU  effort ; there  was  much  at  stake  ; 
more  than  the  immediate  moment  was  to  be 
looked  to ; so, — by  dint  of  contrivances,  ma- 
nagement, solicitation  of  friends,  and  an  un- 
blemished character  to  work  upon,  carpenters, 
druggists,  bottle-merchants,  x>ens,  ink,  and 
stationery  were  got  together,  andx)reparations 
made  for  our  first  day’s  launch  into  an  un- 
known element.  Union  is  strength ; and  it  is 
here  stated,  that  not  without  a shrug  at  the 
time, — of  distrust, — and  a due  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  breaking  up  one  domicile  to 
furnish  another,  that  the  fortunes  of  a small 
group  were  intrusted  to  a then  very  inex- 
perienced pilot.  It  was  sink  or  swim.  The 
boat  was  weather-good,  the  crew  true,  hearts 
hopeful,  and  resolves  firm. 

“ What’s  in  a name  ?”  asks  Shakspeare. 
A rose  will,  by  ap.y  other  name,  smell  as  sweet 
— ^so  it  may,  but  then  we  caU  it  not  a rose. 
One  of  our  ancient  dramatists  makes  a quaint 
apothecary,  Ollapod,  ask  a similar  question, 
who  thus  argufies  : Bhubarb’s  rhubarb,  call 
it  what  you  will.”  G-ranted  again  ; but  look 
to  realities  and  facts,  and  there  is  not  one 
person  in  a thousand  who  would  not  say: 
What  good  is  there  to  be  done  without  a name  ? 
Verily,  the  workings  of  a whole  life  are  cen- 
tred in  it.  In  those  days,  porcelain  letters 
were  not  in  fashion,  nor  zinc  plates.  The  old 
custom  for  the  draj^er,  druggist,  and  other 
dealers,  was  to  emblazon  in  shaded  characters, 
black  and  white,  gold  and  green,  or  any  motley 
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antagonism,  as  we  see  now  in  oim  palatial 
liotels,  and  other  monster,;  establishments. 
Accordingly,  ciphered  in  due  form  over  a broad 
front  with  a couple  of  transparent  paintings 
in  two  central  windows,  one  representing  the 
hieroglyphic  emblem  of  a rhinoceros,  with 
“ Chemicals  from  Apothecaries’  Hall,”  and 
another  notifying  the  popular  attractive  fact 
that  advice  was  to  be  had  at  certain  hours  for 
nothing,  a card  on  our  counter,  and  a conspi- 
cuous lamp,  showing  its  refulgence  a mile  off, 
over  our  door,  threw  we  open  our  “Medical 
Hall  ” to  the  admiring  curious  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  that  have 
done  the  same,  and  under  equally  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances,  and  many  under  worse. 
Many  have  failed,  tried  again,  and  failed 
again ; others  have  buffeted  the  storm,  gone 
through  the  detail  for  years,  and  crept  on, 
but  have  died  under  insolvent  circumstances. 
A “rara  avis”  is  he,  who  adds  wedge  to 
wedge  to  raise  his  fame,  and  then  moves  to  a 
terrace  or  a square,  starts  a cab  and  a groom, 
and  wearies  out  a life  of  hard-earned  respect- 
ability. Some  have  risen  to  eminence  and 
fortune,  and  then  have  departed  to  another 
hemisphere;  we  do  not  mean  have  quitted  this 
life,  but  have  left  the  scene  of  their  early 
labours,  and  launched  into  a better  neigh- 
bourhood. But,  certainly,  of  all  pursuits  and 
Xirofessions  none  involve  such  wear  and  tear, 
such  hard  endeavours,  and  such  precarious 
rewards.  As  the  fact  can  only  imaginatively 
be  disputed,  it  will  be  well,  if  by  those  con- 
templating to  embark  on  such  “ a sea  of 
troubles,”  they  will  credit  it,  and  end  them, 
by  not  embarking  at  all. 

The  profession  has  its  charms,  is  rexolete 
with  interest,  is  a most  humane  calling,  and 
exalts  the  steady  follower  into  an  imperish- 
able importance  ; but  constituted  as  the  sys- 
tem is  of  professional  life,  the  little  protection 
given  to  the  qualified  professor,  the  inappre- 
ciation of  the  public,  except  a man’s  trumpet 
be  sounded  by  an  apt  choice  of  situation,  the 
chance  acquisition  of  staunch  friends,  and 
others  who  have  fortune  thrust  upon  them,  we 
contend  it  is  the  most  thankless  path  for  a 
human  being  to  pursue,  who  has  to  look  to  his 
labour  and  his  ability  for  his  supx)ort.  To 
the  one,  regardless  of  all  these  difficulties,  to 
the  one  possessing  a “never  despair”  feeling, 
and  to  the  determined  plodder,  and  to  the 
really  talented,  a better  issue  may  be  gained ; 
and  although  we  ought  to  speak  well  of  “ the 
bridge  that  has  carried  us  safe  over,”  such 
trials,  agreeable  as  they  may  be  to  the  one 
whom  success  enshrines,  to  look  back  upon,  still 
the  very  accomplished  independence  is  em- 
bittered by  the  terms  that  have  been  complied 
with.  ' 

This  may  savour  of  ingratitude  from  a man 
whom  public  favour  has  not  deserted  through 
these  struggles,  and  who  has  been  gently  fos- 
tered and  pushed  forward  by  relying  friends ; 
but  there  is  a consciousness  attending  the  re- 
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collection,  that  they  have  had  their  service  of 
him,  that  the  obligation  is  mutual ; and  in 
expressing  regret  that  such  a laborious  and 
uncertain  life  awaits  all  imitators,  the  feeling 
desired  to  be  conveyed,  is  a gentle  monition  to 
the  world  at  large,  that  they  are  insensible  to 
their  own  interest  in  nof  fostering  more 
readily  and  more  generally,  the  qualified  prac- 
titioner— and  m giving  their  suffrance  to  the 
uneducated  pretender,  the  fraudulent  emx)iric, 
and  the  dishonest  man. 

What  strange  narrations  could  we  present 
even  due  to  a twelvemonth’s  history  of  a 
beginning — how  much  more  in  five  times 
that  time,  and  what  a book  might  be  composed 
of  a life— not  our  own,  although  what  has 
passed  is  here  collected  but  in  the  life  of 
cmy  existing  practitioner.  In  a recent  visit 
to  the  south  of  Devon,  we  met  and  gossipped 
with  a medical  friend,  a Mewher  of  the  col- 
lege, and  a Licentiate  of  the  hall,  a Fellow  of 
a philosophical  association,  t?  Gentleman  at 
heart  and  in  mind  and  in  manners,  and  a 
highly  intelligent  man.  We  learnt  that  he 
had  been  in  practice  Eighteen  long  years,  never 
was  a day  from  it,  and  “ He  kept  a ponyF 
We  know  scores  of  such  in  London  who 
keep  no  pony  at  all,  and  never  get  a breath 
full  of  fresh  air,  except  when  called  up  at 
night. 

A humble  practice,  by  which  is  meant  one 
among  the  labouring  poor,  is  the  best  field  for 
observation,  and  little  else  than  that,  can  be 
expected  for  a beginner.  Our  field  was  con- 
tiguous to  a colony  of  real  clodhoxipers,  not 
country  hobnails,  nor  navigators,  but  brick- 
makers,  among  which  every  phase  of  disease 
and  casualty  prevailed,  from  “ the  cradle  to 
the  grave.”  These  parties  are  very  xwolific, 
and  they  are  also  very  improvident;  and 
many  were  the  nights  had  to  be  spent  in 
homes  of  want  and  woe.  Drunkenness  is  a 
prevailing  vice,  and  a coin  was  rarely  stored 
to  pay  the  doctor ; consequently  a call  up  at 
night,  a severe  illness  requiring  frequent 
visits  and  expensive  remedies,  was  not  very 
encouraging  (for  contributions  were  scarcely 
expected  from  that  quarter)  to  one  who  had 
a weekly  butcher’s  bill  to  pay.  The  suburbs, 
too,  form  an  attractive  abode  for  the  needy 
and  unfortunate,  and  hence  a practice  in  such 
a situation  cannot  be  very  lucrative. 

Mr  Warren,  the  admirable  writer  of  the 
Diary  of  a Physician,’  has  familiarised  the 
public  with  scenes  of  appalling  interest  be- 
falling the  humbler  class  of  society;  and 
doubtlessly,  they  were  founded  upon  facts, 
although  perhaps  pictured  with  something 
beyond  graphic  truthfulness ; but  every  me- 
dical practitioner  can  testify  to  their  x^roba- 
bility.  Hot  less  striking  will  be  found  the 
following,  although  not  so  well  described  ; 

When  we  had  been  in  practice  about  a couple 
of  years,  we  found  a very  increasing  feature  in 
our  business  was  midwifery.  An  interesting 
young  person,  just  verging  into  her  twenty- 
first  year,  applied  to  engage  our  services. 
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wliicli  would  be  required  in  six  or  seven 
weeks. 

The  fee  was  to  be  a Guinea^  including  the 
usual  monthly  attendance ; the  fact  is  given 
so  precisely,  because,  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  such 
a fee  indicates  a certain  repute  and  respecta- 
bility (which,  be  it  observed  in  our  way,  we 
had  already  acquired),  the  majority  of  hono- 
rariums being  but  half  that  sum  ! We  say, 
tell  it  not  in  Gath,  meaning  thereby,  it  is  sad 
to  be  mentioned,  but  it  is  indisputable,  as 
many  of  our  most  eminent  and  esteemed 
obstetricians  can  testify ; and  many  in  their 
own  proper  persons  having  been  glad  in  their 
own  early  times,  to  have  taken  cases  on  those 
terms — to  risk  the  hours  they  w^ere  likely  to 
be  in  request,  night  or  day,  far  or  distant — ' 
and  then  stand  the  chance  of  getting  ^Daid 
or  not. 

This  poor  creature  was  enrolled  on  our  list 
among  the  A-ones,  and  frequent  were  the 
passing  visits  of  inquiry  as  the  time  drew  near. 

We  wnll  give  her  history  as  we  learnt  it : 
— She  w^as  the  grand-daughter  (her  father  and 
motlier  being  dead),  of  an  old  dame  living  on 
a small  annual  pension  in  Surrey.  The  com- 
petence sulEced  for  both.  The  grandmother 
wns  looked  upon  as  a pattern  of  poor  respect- 
ability, and  the  grand- daughter  was  held  as 
the  Belle  of  the  village.  Many  were  the  ad- 
vances of  the  young  fellows  of  the  neighbour- 
hood— the  farmers’  sons  and  the  farmers’  men, 
— but  none  took  her  fancy,  and  she  was  im- 
maculately pure,  and  exemplified  her  duty 
and  gratitude  to  her  aged  protectress,  know- 
ing full  vfell  the  comfort  and  solace  she  w- as 
to  her,  and  feeling  how  much  she  was  bounden 
to  assist,  and  thereby  repay  her,  for  the  home 
she  secured  and  the  affection  she  possessed. 
Some  considered  her  proud,  others  prudish ; 
and  the  remainder,  finding  their  pretensions 
disregarded,  in  turn,  gave  up  the  pursuit  in 
despair,  or  manifested  unmistakeable  indif- 
ference. The  only  strangers  that  came  to  her 
cottage  were  the  itinerant  packers  and  vendors 
of  linen,  cosmeterie,  haberdashery,  ribbons, 
and  books.  A more  than  usually  favoured 
one  never  passed  wdthin  a few  miles  of  her 
habitation  without  calling  at  “Woodbine  Ee- 
treat,”for  such  we  will  christen  her  picturesque 
location,  and  he  wns  a dealer  in  combs  and 
perfumery.  He  always  looked  and  smelt 
clean  and  wholesome,  and  the  slightest  pur- 
chase was  invariably  followed  by  a present  of 
some  essence  of  jasmine,  roses,  or  honey- 
suckle, that  was  sparingly  used  to  impart  a 
passing  fragrance  to  her  handkerchief  on  high 
days,  holidays,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon  visits 
to  churcli.  This  created  no  little  envy  and 
uncharitableness  ; the  neighbours  thought  it 
signified  assumption  and  vanity,  and  prophe- 
sied no  good  would  come  of  it ; but  Alice,  for 
-wo  wall  give  her  a name,  had  not  a speck  of 
either  in  her  composition.  She  loved  the  es- 
sence of  flow'crs  only  as  she  loved  the  flowers 
themselves,  and  she  w'as  unconscious  of  the 
ill-will  growing  around  her,  and  met  her 


sisterhood  wnth  the  same  gracious  smile  and 
affability  as  ever — it  indeed  stripped  many  of 
them  of  their  animosity — yet  there  dwelt  some 
who  could  not  give  her  a good  word,  although 
in  her  nature  she  "would  not  have  destroyed 
a wasp. 

At  last,  one  day,  she  was  missing — she  had 
left  her  home,  and  multifarious  were  the  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  had  become  of  her ; some 
insinuated  that  the  squire’s  son  had  carried 
her  off ; — others,  that  she  had  committed  some 
secret  fault,  and  found  it  expedient  to  get  out 
of  the  way;  but  she  wdio  knew  least,  surmised 
nothing  but  sorrow,  and  would  not  be  com- 
forted, declaring  that  evil  was  not  in  her,  and 
that  she  "vms  the  victim  of  treachery  and 
conspiracy. 

The  old  lady  sickened,  took  to  her  bed, 
and  within  a week  died,  living  only  to  see 
her  Alice  once  more,  who  came  armed  with 
a marriage  certificate  and  a ring  to  tell  her 
she  was  married.  It  wms  too  late —she  arrived 
in  time  however  to  receive  her  benediction 
and  pardon — 

t ct  witchcraft  lies 

In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear ; 

But  with  the  inundation  of  the  eyes, 

What  rocky  heart  to  water  will  not  wear  V' 

—and  to  follow  her  to  the  grave.  The  hicome 
of  the  grandmother  died  with  her — the  rem- 
nants barely  sufficed  to  pay  the  funeral,  clear 
debts,  and  furnish  mourning ; and  Alice  left 
the  scene  of  her  earliest  happiness,  broken 
spirited,  humiliated,  caring  little  for  any  body, 
and  being  cared  for  but  by  few  in  return. 

She  had  married  the  travelling  perfumer. 
Her  husband  was  amiable ; and  in  all  respects, 
but  that  of  inducing  a young  girl  to  throw  up 
a home  and  comfort  for  an  uncertainty,  a 
deserving  fellow.  Steady  and  untiring  in  his 
travels  ; but  it  was  a declining  merchandise, 
and  he  had  hard  to  do  to  keep  two  out  of 
his  scanty  earnings.  He  was  however  very 
fond  of  her — tried  every  endeavour  to  make 
her  happy  and  conceal  from  her,  his  diflicul* 
ties.  Alice,  although  seemingly  wnnting  for 
nothing,  wore  a settled  melancholy,  conceiving 
some  retribution  surely  awaited  her,  for  her 
neglect  of  her  poor  grandmother,  and  she 
could  not  divest  her  mind  of  it.  She  could 
give  no  explanation  of  her  conduct,  beyond 
the  fact  that  she  fell  in  love  with  her 
suitor. 

“ I might  as  yet  have  been  a spreading  fewer, 
Fresh  to  myself,  if  I had  self  applied 
Love  to  myself,  and  to  no  love  beside.” 

His  manner,  kindness,  and  attention,  uniting 
with  them  an  agreeable  person,  won  her,  and 
in  an  ill-persuaded  moment,  she  went  off  with 
him  to  become  his  wife.  It  was  early  morn- 
ing, she  looked  back  and  back  on  her  cottage 
— wished  to  return,  but  went  on.  Her  hus- 
band, fearing  pursuit,  proceeded  quickly  on 
his  journey,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  was 
miles  distant  and  out  of  reach.  Her  feelings 
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the  following  and  next  day  or  two  were  in- 
supportable, and  with  the  consent  of  her 
companion,  she  returned  home  to  entreat 
forgiveness. 

The  sequel  is  told,  and  she  came  to  live  in 
poorly  furnished  apartments,  in  our  suburbs. 
The  dav  of  her  travail  arrived,  and  Alice  was 
desponding  and  full  of  apprehensions. 

The  case  was  a complex  one  and  lingering. 

Two  days  and  nights  wore  on,  and  Alice 
still  suffered. 

The  responsibilities  to  a solitary  practi- 
tioner in  matters  of  this  kind  are  very  great, 
and  it  is  an  unsafe  reliance  to  chng  to  one’s  own 
judgment  alone. 

It  was  determined  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  an  eminent  London  obstetrician,  and  about 
midnight  of  the  third  day,  he  arrived,  attended 
with  a friend. 

The  operation  of  craniotomy  was  held  to 
be  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  mother : — 
it  was  instantly,  admirably,  and  skilfully  per- 
formed. The  poor  woman  was  pronounced 
safe,  and  under  the  circumstances,  the  un- 
timely loss  of  the  child  was  borne  up  against, 
by  the  hope  of  the  mother  surviving. 

The  small  fee  which  had  been  honestly 
treasured,  wrapped  up  in  apiece  of  paper,  and 
placed  in  a chimney  ornament,  was  presented 
as  a mite  to  the  physician  %vho  attended, 
who,  although  unconscious  of  the  surround- 
ing poverty  of  the  parties,  reluctantly  re- 
ceived it. 

Proceeding  en  sidte  into  the  sick  chamber 
to  enjoin  quietude,  and  take  leave,  ive  found 
the  husband,  supporting  the  head  of  his  wife, 
caressing  her  and  thanking  God  for  her  safe 
delivery.  She  looked  pale  and  exhausted,  and 
the  face  and  forehead  suddenly  became  be- 
dewed with  large  drops  of  pellucid  sweat. 
The  experienced  eye  of  the  xihysician  saw 
the  quiver  of  death  in  her  countenance,  and  he 
inadvertently  exclaimed,  “Y^^hy, she’s  dying.” 
Alice  heard  the  expression,  opened  her  eyes, 
and  cried  out  painfully  and  de]3loringly,  “ oh, 
no,”  and  with  a violent  effort,  clung  to  her 
husband,  as  though  it  were  to  save  her. — The 
next  instant  she  fell  powerless  and  still.  Life 
had  ebbed  in  those  few  moments,  and  all  after 
efforts  were  of  no  avail. 

‘ He  looks  upon  her  lips,  and  they  fire  pale, — 

He  takes  her  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold, — 

He  whispers  in  her  ears  a heavy  tale, 

As  if  they  heard  the  woeful  words  he  told  *, 

He  lifts  the  coffei’-lids  that  closed  her  eyes. 

Where  lo!  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darkness  lie.” 

Exhausted  and  dispirited,  we  stood  gazing 
on  the  sudden  transition  from  life  to  death. 
Humanity  and  sympathy  found  utterance  for 
consolation,  being  satisfied  that  all  bad  been 
done,  that  skill  could  devise,  and  the  proces- 
sion slowly  quitted  the  room. 

It  was  a pitiless  night,  drizzling  and  cold, 
it  being  in  the  winter,  and  perhaps  more 
congenial  to  such  a castastrophe. 

On  our  visit  the  next  morning,  which  was 


ushered  in  with  a crisp,  dry,  sunlight,  and 
cheerful  air,  wm  learnt  some  sorrowful  truths. 
Alice  and  her  husband  had  endured  many 
privations,  wanting  common  comforts.  They 
were  greatly  in  arrears  of  rent,  and  there  was 
not  a shilling  in  the  house.  The  fee  was  the 
last  resource  they  had  parted  with. 

The  corpse  was  still  unshronded,  covered 
merely  with  a sheet.  On  removing  it  there 
was  a placidity  in  the  countenance  that  sig- 
nified it  was  a benevolent  termination  to 
much  greater  woe  in  store,  and  the 
monnt  and  consequent  feeling  was  a neces- 
sity that  a coffin  at  least  should  be  procured, 
and  then  an  appeal  made  to  the  parish  for 
interment. 

We  knew  a good  natured  and  humane 
Scotchman  that  was  under  some  obligations 
to  us,  having  recently  rescued  him  from  a 
serious  indisposition,  and  he  readily  responded 
to  onr  proposition  to  furnish  the  shell  for  the 
poor  deceased.  His  philanthrophy  and  feel- 
ing went  further — a subscription  was  begun 
already  among  the  neighbours,  and  on  the 
probable  result  of  it,  the  good  Samaritan  un- 
dertook to  conduct  the  funeral. 

The  day  arrived  for  interment, — our  small 
party  was  assembled, — it  was  to  be  a walking 
funeral  with  but  three  followers, — -the  discon- 
solate husband,  ourself,  and  a friend. 

At  the  moment  of  commencing  the  removal, 
the  landlord,  a poor  man,  to  whom  the  loss 
of  a few  pounds  (for  we  hardly  thought  of  him) 
would  have  been  ruin,  as  a last  effort  to  save 
himself,  arrested  the  body. 

The  consternation  can  be  conceived. 

The  case  had  excited  much  sympathy  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  groups  had  assembled 
round  the  doors,  to  join  in  modest  silence  the 
journey  to  the  last  home.  There  was  but  one 
alternative  to  appease  the  landlord,  and  pro- 
mises hacked  by  ourself  and  the  undertaker, 
satisfied  him ; the  remainder  of  the  ceremony 
proceeded  unmolested — the  coffin  was  lowered, 
the  earth  covered  in,  and  Alice  was  left  alone. 

The  sequel  must  be  told;  the  subscription 
went  on  in  small  sums  cheeringly.  The  good 
physician  who  rendered  his  services  on  the 
trying  occasion,  on  being  apprised  of  the 
mournful  denouement,  refunded  his.  fee  and 
doubled  it : this  little  incident  telling  glo- 
riously to  the  honour  and  benevolence  of  our 
profession.  The  rent  was  liquidated,  the  fune- 
ral expences  nearly  cleared,  and  the  husband 
provided  with  a suit  of  mourning,  in  memory 
of  his  bereavement. 

We  never  set  sight  on  him  again. 

Another  little  trait  of  charming  feeling 
remains  to  he  told  of  a principal  actor  in  tJiis 
scene. 

On  visiting  the  spot  of  interment  shortly 
afterwards,  we  found  the  benevolent  Scotch- 
man had  placed  a substantial  footboard  to 
indicate  where  the  body  rested,  with  the  sim- 
ple inscription  of 

Alice,  iCT.  21. 
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The  last  case  was  tlie  only  fatal  one,  at  whicli 
we  were  ever  present ; and  as  a striking  statistic 
fact,  showing  the  growth  of  popularity  to  be 
acquired  in  a short  space  of  time,  the  last  year 
we  were  in  suburban  practice,  we  attended 
one  hundred  and  forty -live  females  in,  their 
accouchement ; and  all  successfully,  as  fa,r  as 
the  mothers  were  concerned;  the  mortality 
with  children,  necessarily  in  abodes  of  poverty 
and  distress,  being  variable  with  times  and 
seasons,  averaging  possibly,  within  the  first 
month  of  their  existence,  one  in  twenty. 

Our  own  difficulties  would  not  be  a little 
amusing  to  give  a few  of  them. 

We  have  no  hesitation  to  give  the  total  re- 
ceipts of  our  first  year’s  takings  ; nay,  we  have 
no  pride  in  withholding  the  first  week’s,  of 
which  we  have  got  the  record  before  us  ; but 
previous  to  that,  suppose  we  present  a budget 
of  the  expenditure  as  well. 

Eent  to  begin  with.  Fifty  pounds  a year. 

Taxes,  water,  &c.,  say  Tivelve. 

Living  for  foui:  persons,  an  infant,  and  one 
of  those  self-same  charity  urchins,  only  with 
a clean  face,  a clean  ai3ron,  a respectable  cap, 
an  oil-skin  covered  basket,  and  a stout  pair 
of  shoes,  say  from  Thirty  to  thirty-five  shillings 
a week. 

Drugs  and  bottles  at  least  Fifty  pounds  a 
year. 

Clothing,  washing,  and  sundry  et  ceteras, 
at  least  a pound  per  week ; making  the  total 
above  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a year. 

Ecee,  per  contra. 

First  week’s  takings,  One  pound foitr,  involv- 
ing innumerable  ounces  of  epsom  salts,  sundry 
packets  of  magnesia,  rhubarb,  and  jalap ; a 
score  ot  infantile  powders,  a box  of  pills,  a 
mixture  or  two,  a solitary  bleeding,  the  ex- 
traction of  two  or  three  teeth,  and  the  mend- 
ing of  a broken  shin. 

We  augured,  notwithstanding,  favorably; 
with  the  aid  of  our  right  hand,  our  young 
Jacob,  we  opened  and  closed  our  own  shut- 
ters, breaking  an  expensive  corner  window, 
swept  out  our  own  shoj),  and  dusted  our  own 
shelves. 

The  second  week  dawned  an  advance ; we 
attended  a fit  of  convulsions,  an  emergent  mid- 
wifery case ; - Ahorse  tripped  and  threw  its  rider 
opposite  our  house  ; Here  everything  was  ^ in 
requisition — the  family  parlour  was  emptied 
to  receive  the  stranger,  who  wms  more  fright- 
ened than  hurt,  a domestic  cordial  w^as  sent 
for,  and  in  an  hour  the  traveller  proceeded 
on  his  journey.  We  were  presented  with  a 
real  fee,  a Found!  and  our  lad  got  a Shilling 
for  holding  the  horse.  Like  the  God-send 
stranger,  we  were  up  in  our  stirrups,  and  held 
our  head  erect  from  that  moment. 

In  a few  wmeks  our  day-book  numbered 
daily  some  dozen  entries,  and  oiir  wife  had 


learnt  where  the  most  common  articles  of  con- 
sumption w^ere  kept.  She  wns,  besides,  a 
most  anxious  recipient  of  messages,  and  at 
other  times  sat  or  stood,  “ like  patience  on 
a monument,”  looking  through  the  muslin- 
curtained  parlour  window,  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings during  her  husband’s  hurried  visits 
to  the  neighbourhood.  Her  ears  were  ever 
open  to  the  night-befi,  and  she  was  the  first 
up  in  the  house  in  the  morning. 

That’s  the  sort  of  v,dfe  a young  beginner 
should  have,  or  none  at  all : and  although  we 
did  not  start  with  the  idea  of  combining  two 
histories,  such  obligations  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  mere  mention  is  but  a tribute  to  the 
sex,  for  women  require  but  an  opportunity, 
to  render  themselves  appreciated. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  we  found  our 
receipts  had  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  pounds  odd,  which,  deducted  from 
the  aforegiven  expenditure,  debited  us  losers 
of  nearly  one  hundred  pounds.  Fortunately, 
however,  within  six  months  we  were  happy  in 
getting  a young  couple  to  share  a part  of  our 
house,  which  somewhat  diminished  our  out- 
goings. With  the  family  resources  we 
managed  to  “ scrape  on,”  quarter-days  being 
the  most  obnoxious  periods  we  had  to  contend 
with- 

We  remember  one  incident,  which,  from  its 
drollery  and  yet  annoyance,  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  relate. 

The  landlord  would  not  be  put  off.  The 
rent  must  be  paid,  and  usually  was,  one 
quarter  under  another. 

Poor-rates,  especially  from  poor  people,  are 
great  taxes,  as  well  as  the  taxes  are  great 
rates  to  a young  beginner ; they  are  obnoxious 
visitations  at  all  times,  and  the  conscience 
can  reconcile  itself  to  say  we  are  not  at  home, 
although  it  is  wise,  as  we  have  learnt  by  ex- 
perience since,  and  happily  have  for  years 
past  practised  it,  never  to  suffer  the  collector 
to  call  twice. 

An  accumulation  of  six  months’  poor-rates 
was  owing  ; notice  papers  and  calls  had  not 
brought  us  to  book ; when,  suddenly,  one 
day  being  in  a very  dull  mood,  having  with 
difficulty  the  same  morning  paid  our  rent, 
we  were  surprised  by  a shabbily-dressed 
person  entering  very  bluffly,  and  presenting 
us  with  a distress-warrant  for  something 
under  three  pounds.  We  had  not  as  many 
shillings  in  the  house,  and  we  had  no  stock 
of  plate  or  jewelry  to  convert  into  imme- 
diate cash.  The  broker,  as  all  brokers  are, 
was  inexorable.  He  could  not  grant  a day’s 
respite,  but  he  said  something  about  putting 
a man  in  possession.  That  was  unendurable. 
He  surveyed  our  apartments,  and  the  only 
approachable  moveable  that  he  felt  inclined  to 
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take  care  of,  until  we  could  redeem  it,  was  an 
old  family  looking-glass.  That  would  have 
been  a great  disrobement  to  our  only  receiv- 
ing room,  and  would  have  promulgated  a very 
disagreeable  surmise  among  our  neighbours, 
seeing  such  an  article  carried  away.  Look- 
ing, accidentally,  at  the  hour,  our  friend 
caught  a glance  of  an  old-fashioned  cumbrous 
watch  that  we  carried,  as  big  as  a bun,  and 
exclaimed,  that  Avill  do.”  Useful  as  the 
article  was,  and  necessary  an  appendage  to  a 
professional  man  also,  as  such  a tell-time 
always  is,  there  was  no  alternative,  and  he 
released  us  from  our  diiliculties  for  a week 
on  ‘ tick.’  Within  a few  days  we  realised  the 
money,  and  Avent  with  an  air  of  importance  to 
reclaim  our  friend.  The  watch,  by  some 
mischance,  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Search  Avas  in  vain  ; it  was  gone.  ^We  told 
him  it  was  going  when  he  had  it,  which 
chagrined  him,  and  he  vdshed  he  had  taken 
the  glass  instead ; the  reply  was,  he  had  gla&s 
and  all.  At  this  he  smiled,  and  could  not 
repress  a joke  of  his  own.  “Ah!”  said  he, 
no  longer  trying  to  assume  a mystery,  “it 
was  a gla^s  too  much  that  cost  me  the 
watch.”  The  fact  Avas,  not  wearing  one  of 
his  own,  he  put  our’s  in  his  fob,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  got  fuddled,  fell  into 
bad  company,  and  the  watch  was  stolen.  He 
forgot  the  following  old  distich  : 

“ He  who  a watch  would  Avear — this  he  should  do, 
Pocket  his  watch,  and  watch  his  pocket  too.” 

However,  no  compassion  was  due  to  a man  in 
office,  and  in  power  too.  We  took  high 
ground.  Demanded  our  Avatch  or  the  original 
cost  of  it — Ten  guineas.  It  was  too  delicate 
a subject  to  dispute  upon — he  kept  a ware- 
house, and  his  character  was  at  stake  ■—  it 
ended  in  a compromise.  An  eight- day -going 
hall  clock,  of  antique  workmanship  and  sono- 
rous cathedral-like  voice,  was  taken,  with  a 
little  additional  payment,  in  exchange.  The 
clock  works  well  to  this  day,  and  tolls  the 
time  with  faithful  precision. 

“ He  went  and  told  the  sexton,  and  the  sexton  toU'd 
the  bell.” 

A story  runs  of  a candidate  at  the  hustings 
being  pelted  with  rotten  eggs;  “Hevermind,” 
said  an  old  hand  at  elections,  “’twill  make 
you  popular.” 

Few  people  have  to  purchase  their  popu- 
larity on  harder  terms  than  a poor  medical 
man. 

If  an  accident  happen  in  the  street,  the 
maimed  sufferer  is  forthAvith  carried  into  the 
nearest  surgery,  followed  by  a posse  of  boys 
and  idle  lookers-on,  with  mischief  in  their 
bent ; philanthropy  readily  opens  the  door, 
and  renders  all  the  assistance  possible.  If 
not  too  distant  from  a hospital,  and  the  case 
be  a dangerous  one,  the  patient  is  advised  to 
be  removed  there  fortliAvith  : but  supposing 
tlie  injury  to  be  less  severe,  every  requisite 
attendance  has  to  bo  given,  and  in  nine  cases 


out  of  ten  the  only  reward  is,  the  Popularity  ! 
— the  terms  ! great  consumption  of  time,  fre- 
quently loss  of  such  tangible  property  as  the  mob 
can  lay  hands  upon,  and  great  confusion  in  the 
house. 

These,  it  may  be  said,  are  casualties  that 
must  be  endured,  and  should  not  be  grumbled 
at,  but  no  one,  save  he  who  knows  Avhere  the 
shoe  pinches,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  tax  such 
casualties  are  to  a practitioner. 

On  the  outskirts  where  we  lived,  there  was 
a running  stream  adjacent,  and,  consequently, 
numerous  attempted  suicides  by  drowning 
were  committed ; the  half-dead  or  drowned 
subjects  were  forthwith  brought  to  our  house, 
being  in  a very  conspicuous  situation. 

One  case  deserves  mention,  from  the  great 
and  extraordinary  interest  it  created,  and  the 
almost  incredible  denouement  that  folloAved. 

A poor  and  interesting  young  creature  with 
a child  in  her  arms,  threw  herself  into  the 
river ; she  was  fortunately  seen  by  a gardener 
in  a shrubbery  close  by,  plunging  in  ; he  lost 
no  time,  jumped  over  the  hedge  into  the 
stream,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  beside  her  ; 
she  was  perfectly  deluged,  half  suffocated,  and 
quite  insensible  ; he  drcAV  her  to  the  bank 
Avhere  a crowd  of  people  had  assembled,  and 
she  was  borne  to  our  house. 

The  child,  meantime,  unobserved  floated 
down  the  Avater,  as  placid  as  a feather,  its 
clothes  supporting  it ; a lad  fishing,  seeing 
the  poor  little  thing  sailing  along,  with  much 
intrepidity  rushed  in,  happily  caught  hold 
of  it  and  brought  it  out  unhurt. 

Meantime  the  mother  Avas  receiving  from 
our  family  every  possible  aid  women  can  ren- 
der, and  are  ever  ready  to  afford  to  one  of 
their  sex  in  trouble.  By  means  of  rubbing, 
hot  blankets,  stimuli,  and  the  usual  treatment, 
Avithin  an  hour  we  had  the  unspeakable  delight 
of  seeing  animation  return ; she  was  placed  in 
bed,  and  the  attendance  continued. 

At  last  consciousness  was  restored ; after 
the  first  look  of  surprise,  maternal  affection 
was  paramount ; her  feelings  were  anticipated 
and  her  child  was  placed  in  her  arms — grief 
and  joy  overAvhelmed  her  ; suffice  it  to  say  she 
perfectly  recovered,  and  in  a few  hours  was 
conveyed  to  her  home. 

It  appeared  she  Avas  unmarried,  and  was 
neglected  and  ill-treated  by  her  paramour, 
and  in  her  despair,  being  sickened  of  her  life, 
she  attempted  self-destruction. 

Well,  what  could  be  done  in  such  a case 
as  this  ? 

To  enforce  or  seek  marriage  with  a heartless 
vagabond  who  was  evidently  tired  of  her,  was 
out  of  the  question — the  better  way  was  to 
affiliate  the  child  to  him,  in  order  that  he  might 
maintain  it,  and  the  AV'oman,  being  otherwdse  a 
Avell-conducted  person,  to  endeavour  to  get 
employment  for  her. 

These  matters,  it  must  be  Avcll  known,  are 
full  of  difficulty,  for  few  persons  Avould  like 
to  take  such  an  one  into  their  service. 

The  case,  however,  created  much  sympathy. 
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and  tlie  ladies  round  about  visited  her  and 
furnished  her  witli  needlework  ; her  exem- 
plary conduct  won  her  many  friends,  and 
among  the  rest  of  her  most  frequent  inquirers, 
was  the  gardener  who  perilled  his  life  to  save 
her’s. 

He  investigated  all  the  circumstances  of  her 
misfortune,  and  being  convinced  she  was  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  offered  her  his 
hand,  whichwas  accepted,  and  he  married  her. 

W e never  lose  sight  of  friends,  if  we  can 
help  it. 

This  event  transpired  nearly  twenty-eight 
years  ago ; the  couple,  with  several  additions, 
have  now  progressed,  like  ourselves,  towards 
the  “sear  and  yellow  leaf.” 

Their  condition  is  respectable  in  the  world, 
the  husband  having  turned  a successful  florist, 
and  the  bouquet  presented  on  the  recent  com- 
pletion of  our  Jubilee  day,  (see  ‘ Leisure  Mo- 
ments,’ for  August  1852),  was  cut  and  laid  on 
our  table  by  his  hands ! 

How  tlie  most  remarkable  part  of  the  his- 
tory remains  to  be  told — a romantic  mind  may 
almost  guess  at  it,  notwithstanding  the  impro- 
bability— but  “ Tfiitli  is  stranger  than  fiction,'' 
the  young  babe  that  was  saved  from  the  waters 
grew  up  to  be  a very  charming  young  woman ; 
the  young  fisherman,  a mere  bojg,  became  a 
little  hero,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  inti- 
macy with  the  mother  and  her  husband  should 
include  him ; the  lad  was  the  son  of  a poor 
widow,  and  his  fancy  caught  fire  at  being 
associated  with  the  gardener,  and  he  gave  up 
his  fishing-rod  for  the  spade. 

Years  roiled  on,  the  boy  became  a young 
man,  cultivating  his  calling  ,*  he  filled  several 
excellent  situations ; finding  a home  when 
requisite  with  his  foster-parents,  endeared  the 
more  to  it  by  the  love  that  sprang  up  towards 
the  child  he  rescued.  His  impatience  held  on 
till  the  jmung  girl  entered  her  eighteenth  year, 
when,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  father 
and  mother,  he  married  lier,  and  the  two 
families  live  not  now  a hundred  miles  apart. 

So  much  for  the  story, 

But  we  dare  say  some  reader  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  (although  it  would  have  been 
more  pleasing  to  have  heard  he  had  repented 
and  reformed)  the  first  incentive  to  our  hero- 
ine’s troubles — still  pursuing  his  reckless  mode 
of  living-got  involved  in  a burglary  and  was 
transported  for  life. 

We  introduce  this  anecdote  in  explanation 
of  the  incidents  that  lead  to  a man’s  popularity, 
and  the  cost  he  has  to  pay  for  it. 

On  the  occasion,  some  score  or  more  officious 
observers  entered  our  house,  and  one  more 
clever  than  the  rest,  found  his  way  up  stairs, 
and  carried  off  our  first  half-dozen  silver  tea- 
spoons, a new  coat,  several  of  our  wife’s  trin- 
kets, a key  basket  with  some  loose  silver  in  it, 
and  very  likely  many  other  little  articles  which 
we  never  missed. 

Yd e almost  vovred  never  to  open  our  doors 
again,  but  happily  the  vow  was  never  regis- 
tered. 


Still  the  existence  of  so  much  mischief,  ever 
hanging  about  a friendly  deed,  is  most  annoy- 
ing. 

Apart  from  the  vexation,  “it  is  an  ill  wind” 
indeed  “that  blows  nobody  any  good.” 

The  whole  circumstances  were  much  talked 
of  at  the  time,  and  of  course  they  interested 
the  female  part  of  “ our  village”  greatly  in  our 
favour ; besides,  the  fact  of  helping  to  save 
a fellow- creature  from  ruin  was  a lasting 
memento  of  the  usefulness  of  our  profession, 
and  therefore  another  step  was  gained. 

“ Time  works  wonders/’  says  Douglas  Jer- 
rold,  and  so  everybody  can  confirm.  Our 
second  year  expired,. and  our  income  increased, 
and  as  the  preliminaries  had  been  gone  through 
to  fit  us  for  a second  qualification,  the  Mem- 
bership of  the  Loyal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
London,  the  spirit  of  ambition  led  to  the  fixing 
of  a time  for  its  consummation. 

Our  labour  had  increased,  and  with  it  a 
vanity  had  sprung  up,  that  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  procure  the  temporary  assistance,  at 
least,  of  a qualified  coadjutor,  not  a partner, 
for  such  movements  betoken  a cjuestionable 
propriety. 

If,  for  instance,  a business  be  thriving,  it  is 
better  to  keep  it  to  one’s  self— if  otherwise, 
taking  a partner  for  the  sake  of  a consideration 
is  but  a clap-trap,  stops  but  a momentary  gap, 
and  brings  two  persons  to  loggerheads — for 
such  arrangements,  except  in  very  old-esta- 
blished concerns  (and  seldom  even  then),  rarely 
turn  out  well. 

TYe  rec|uired  some  close  application  to  work 
up,  and  we  had  none  too  much  time  to  spare, 
although  we  have  learnt  since,  that  a man 
determined  to  accomplish  an  object,  can  always 
get  on  better  alone,  than  by  trusting  to  others. 

Better  to  have  no  more  cats  about,  than  will 
catch  mice. 

However,  we  sought  for  a friend  of  the 
kind,  and  an  applicant  presented  himself. 

He  was  a rough-looking  diamond,  and 
seemed  anxious,  on  almost  any  terms,  to  be 
enhsted.  He  was  told  he  vrould  have  all  the 
drudgery  of  a Surgery  to  perform— to  opem 
and  shut  up,  make  himself  generally  useful, 
and  be  content  with  a small  stipend.  Lefer- 
ences  were  a difficulty,  except  a commenda- 
tion from  his  mother,  a lady  residing  at  Cork, 
would  be  accepted,  backed  by  a certificate 
signifying  he  was  a qualified  Irish  Apothe- 
cary. His  manner  was  gentlemanly,  notwith- 
standing his  dress  was  more  nautical  than 
professional. 

We  closed,  and  a week  brought  us  into 
confidence  with  each  other.  He  came  over  to 
this  country  to  pass  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; 
had  succeeded,  and  with  true  Irish  jollity 
made  too  free  on  the  occasion,  fell  into  mis- 
chief, lost  his  money,  and  hesitated  to  return 
home. 

Before  we  separate  with  this  young  man, 
we  will  relate  a sad  anecdote,  but  one  re- 
dounding much  to  his  honour. 

It  would  do  no  good  to  divulge  his  name. 
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We  found  liiin  fresh  in  his  anatomical  lore, 
and  Jie  was  the  very  one  to  our  purpose. 
We  fag,yed  together,  he  giving  us  great  assist- 
ance. It  was  difficult  to  prosecute  dissections 
away  from  home,  but  two  can  always  study 
better  than  one.  Subjects  at  that  time  of 
day  were  besides  obtainable,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity which  a country  practice  affords  of 
'post  mortem  examinations  greatly  facilitated 
our  views.  The  fee  for  the  college  diploma 
was  also  a consideration,  and  on  the  possession 
of  it  greatly  depended  our  success.  Some 
delay  occurred,  and  more  seemed  necessary. 

In  the  midst  of  this  perplexity,  our  con- 
sciousness of  once  having  had  a patron  to  look 
up  to  was  revived,  but  at  the  next  moment 
repressed,  by  learning  that  he  was  no  more. 

A black- edged  paper  invited  us  to  the 
funeral — the  family  thought  it  expedient  we 
should  attend — a last  look  of  the  deceased 
was  taken,  and  we  learnt  by  a domestic  that 
our  name  was  one  of  the  last  muttered  sounds 
that  he  had  uttered. 

It  was  a sorrowful  moment  and  the  hearse 
was  on  its  way  to  the  last  home. 

Thoughts  of  a legacy,  it  is  true,  flitted 
through  our  brain,  but  delicacy  forbade  a 
question — it  was  unnecessary. 

After  the  corpse  had  been  consigned  to  its 
final  resting-place,  it  was  intimated  that  the 
deceased  had  died  intestate,  and  that  the 
estate  was  scarcely  worth  dividing. 

That  day  left  a gloom  which  tinged  many  a 
succeeding  one.  The  same  course  was  open 
as  before,  but  the  sudden  bereavement  took 
off  the  edge  of  study,  and  the  name  for  exami- 
nation on  the  college  list  was  removed  till  the 
following  month. 

At  our  visit  to  the  late  house  of  death,  the 
company  were  strange  and  distant — but  little 
conversation  ensued  except  with  one  charming 
member  of  the  family,  who  had  some  recol- 
lection of  us  when  a boy — for  it  so  happened 
our  grand-parent  married  into  a connexion, 
a very  wealthy  one,  many  years  known  to 
him.  This  lady  inquired  into  our  position, 
felt  interested  in  the  fact  of  our  having  made 
a beginning,  and  promised  a visit. 

How  soothing  is  unexpected  kindness — 
what  powerful  impressions  spring  from  volun- 
tary impulses.  What  casualties,  too,  bring 
about  great  events. 

It  is  told  that  once  a poor  clerk  made  a 
fortune  by  picking  up  a pin  and  inserting  it 
in  the  inner  breast  part  of  his  coat — it  evi- 
denced thrift — a merchant*  witnessing  the 
transaction,  engaged  him,  and  brought  him 
forward  to  independence  ; another,  simply 
kicked  a stone  out  of  the  way  of  a garden 
chair,  that  must  have  gone  over  it,  and  jolted 
the  invalid  encased  therein — the  kindly  act 
met  with  its  reward.  Our  case  was  sym.pathy 
of  a different  kind ; one  for  disappointed  ex- 
pectations— a child  or  two  in  arms  played 
their  winning  part. 

* Lafitte,  the  Banker,  of  Baris. 


The  lady  realised  her  pledge,  entered  into 
domestic  history,  and  promised,  as  a twelve- 
month  must  elapse  before  a pittance  could 
be  realised  from  the  about-to-be  broken  up 
establishment,  that  she  would  provide  for  the 
coming  exigency  of  the  wished- for  diploma. 

The  night  came,  we  were  successful,  the 
following  morning  the  money  was  paid,  and 
a modest  looking  little  leather  pocket  book 
was  put  into  our  hands  as  an  additamentum 
to  our  achievement. 

It  contained  a Hundred  Pound  Note. 

The  friendship  we  retained  through  life, 
and  the  gratitude  is  vivid  to  this  day.  We 
did  not  jump  exactly  out  of  our  skins,  although 
we  were  nigh  ready  to  do  it  ; we  neither 
chuckled  nor  groaned,  but  we  could  hardly 
believe  our  senses — One  Hundred  Pounds  ! 
Agieb  ! Agieb  ! What  a God-send ! What 
a help  ! 

Yisions  of  grandeur  floated  before  our  ex- 
cited imagination — our  fortune  was  made,  we 
absolutely  forgot  all  about  our  diplomm  for 
the  time. 

A day  or  two  sobered  our  exuberance; 
druggists’  bills  came  pouring  in,  rent  was 
due,  coals  were  ivanted — it  being  winter  time, 
and  a sharp  one  too— -the  family  wardrobe 
was  scanty,  and  the  hoard  was  soon  knocked 
down,  but  it  gave  us  many  a night’s  peace,, 
provided  many  comforts,  and  stimulated  us 
to  fresh  exertion.  The  circumstance  is  in- 
delibly fixed  in  our  memory. 

Would  that  our  patroness  could  see  what 
her  kindness  achieved.  It  helped  us  forward 
over  years  of  toil,  and  possibly,  but  for  that 
munificent  piece  of  benevolence,  we  might 
never  have  known  the  happiness  that  now 
surrounds  us.  Our  third  year  ended  satis- 
factorily, and  Vf e were  considered  established, 
a very  marked  feature  being  that  our  retail 
had  become  a recognised  fact ; we  were  even 
indifferent  to  rival  comers,  for  our  Hpighbour- 
hood  had  extended,  our  list  of  patients  aug- 
mented, and  the  character  of  them  improved  ; 
for  we  caught  ourselves  entering  porches  and 
hall-doors,  whose  bell  or  knocker  we  pulled 
or  struck  with  becoming  dignity. 

We  even  received  civilities  from  elder  prac- 
titioners, and  we  felt  the  growing  strength 
within  us.  So  time  worked  on  and  told  its 
wonders. 

We  spoke  just  now,  and  we  speak  again, 
with  great  feeling,  of  our  Irish  a,uxihary,‘^who 
had  become  a family  friend.  Circumstances 
called  him  home,  but  fortune  did  not  second 
his  endeavours. 

xilthough  the  promised  incident  happened, 
some  few  years  afterwards,  we  will  tell  it  here. 

After  buffeting  about  for  some  time,  he 
came  again  to  London  in  search  of  a situation. 

^ Our  arrangements  opposed  a second  asso- 
ciation, but  we  felt  no  less  interest  in  his 
welfare.  “ Tim,”  which  we  will  employ  as  an 
incognito,  was  at  heart  a very  cheerful  fellow, 
but  he  had  his  failings;  one,  a strong  love  for 
his  native  potheen;  another,  he  could  not 
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exist  •witliont  a pipe  in  Iiis  moiitn,  that  is, 
•vrlien  out  of  business  ; and  a third,  which  is  a 
venial  sin,  he  was  poor. 

Time  wore  on  with  him  and  each  day 
lessened  his  store.  He  mealed  and  drank 
with  us  on  all  convenient  occasions,  and  our 
wits  worked  in  vain  to  secure  him  an  appoint- 
ment, but  each  night  when  we  separrated,  the 
shake  of  the  hand  Avas  accompanied  irith  the 
expressed  hope,  that  something  vrould  turn 
up  on  the  morrow.  Yf e had  communicated 
our  wants  to  several  friends,  and  a gentleman 
connected  with  a large  mercantile  house  came 
rushing  in  one  evening,  AAhen  our  friend  vras 
not  with  us,  and  intimated  that  the  surgeon 
of  a- vessel  bound  for  the  East  Indies  had 
that  day  died  of  the  cholera,  and  that  his 
place  Avas  to  be  filled  up  immediately,  as  the 
ship  left  the  docks  the  next  morning  at  nine. 

Yde  undertook  to  find  our  friend.  We 
searched  fruitlessly  for  his  card.  We  had  a 
faint  recollection  that  he  resided  someAA-here 
in  tlie  Strand — in  one  of  the  streets  leading 
to  the  river,  but  vvdiich  Ave  could  not  divine. 
A friend,  AAhom  we  have  hereafter  to  intro- 
duce, for  alliteration’s  sake  let’s  say  “ Tom,” 
zealous,  like  ourselves,  in  Tim’s  interest, 
agreed  to  help  in  the  exploration. 

We  started  at  eight  the  same  evening,  re- 
solving to  undertake  the  Quixotic  experiment 
of  beginning  at  the  top  of  every  likely  street, 
one  on  each  side,  and  knocking  and  inquiring 
at  each  house  whether  the  said  “ Tim  ” lived 
there. 

We  traversed  Essex,  Arundel,  Horfolk,  and 
many  other  streets,  in  succession,  but  in  vain. 

We  got  as  far  as  Cecil  street,  and  St 
Martin’s  Church  tolled  eleven. 

TYe  were  becoming  tired  and  disheartened, 
when  AA'e  s&vf  our  companion  enter  a house, 
and  the  door  close  on  him.  This  arrested 
further  proceedings.  We  awaited  his  coming 
out.  He ^i-ad  discovered  the  nest,  but  the  bird 
had  iipwn.  The  housekeeper,  however,  had 
put  her  hand,  fortunately,  upon  a dog’s-eared 
card,  on  which  was  v/ritten  in  pencil  his  ncAV 
abode — in  an  obscure  place,  called  Leather 
lane.  Thither  proceeded,  and  found  he 
occupied  a back  attic.  As  ill-luck  Aroulcl  have 
it,  he  Avas  out.  Y^e  wrote  hurriedly  a briei 
note,  signiFjdng  the  purpose  of  our  visit,  and 
bidding  him  be  Avith  ns  as  early  as  possible 
the  next  morning.  He  aa'rs  due  at  breakfast 
time — notAA’iths banding  in  his  desperation  he 
had  been  practising  Tom  Moore’s  axiom, 

the  best  of  all  ways  to  lengthen  our  days, 

Is  to  steal  a few  hours  from  the  night  ” — 

came,  and  proceeded  fortliwitli  to  secure  his 
engagement.  The  agreement  was  closed, 
although  the  conditions  were  hard,  and  but 
one  thing  was  necessary  to  equip  him  for 
his  undertaking — his  outfit. 

He  Avas  as  |)oor  as  a mouse. 

He  had  expended  his  last  doit. 

We  kneAV  a tailor  aa-Iio  fiirnislied  Iiim.  with 
tAVO  suits  of  clothes,  on  credit,  at  our  re- 


sponsibility. The  owners  of  the  ship 
advanced  him  two  months’  pay,  and  with 
some  little  extra  help  aa'g  saw  him  com- 
fortably placed  on  board  at  GraA'esend, 

It  AAns  a mighty  change  from  a back  attic, 
with  an  empty  cupboard,  to  a commodious 
cabin,  Avith  a plentiful  dietary. 

It  may  be  questioned  hoAv  far  we  were  jus- 
tified in  recommending  a man  to  such  a 
responsible  office  as  that  of  surgeon  to  a 
floating  town  as  it  Avere,  with  the  propen- 
sities we  have  accredited  him  AA  ith.  There 
are  many  men  as  sober  as  judges  when  in 
their  places,  but  Axhose  extra  hours  a,re  de- 
voted to  conviviality  and  jovial  society.  Our 
friend  \A’as  one  of  that  sort.  He  never  left 
his  business  to  drink,  although  his  mouth  may 
have  watered  for  a glass  in  the  midst  of  it. 
We  never  saAv  him  tipsy  in  our  life,  and 
therefore  only  in  the  quality  of  an  exhilarons 
bon  viimnt  do  Ave  speak  of  our  friend.  We 
kneAV  him  to  be  a high-minded  man.  On  his 
honesty  we  Avould  stake  our  reputation,  and 
on  his  goodness  of  heart  Ave  had  the  firmest 
reliance.  Besides  all  this,  he  Avas  a most 
talented  man.  A mutual  friend,  a druggist, 
thought  as  Avell  of  him  as  Ave  did,  and  pre- 
pared a packet  of  merchandise,  to  the 
value  of  tAventy  pounds,  to  aid  his  venture, 
of  course  expecting  to  be  paid  for  it,  alioAving 
him  a handsome  discount  in  addition. 

In  the  midst  of  his  trouble,  poor  Tim  lost  his 
mother,  leaving  a young  boy  to  the  mercy 
of  the  AA’Orld.  This  lad  we  were  happy  in 
getting  a situation  for 

The  sailed ; hats  and  handkerchiefs 

were  waved,  nor  was  there  a dry  eye  among 
the  party  who  saw  him  off. 

W'e  Avill  hastily  conclude  the  tale.  Tim 
reached  his  destination,  and  in  an  after-A^oyage 
to  China,  the  vessel  put  in  for  water  at  some 
wild  part  of  the  world.  Tim,  with  one  of 
the  officers,  went  on  shore — got  separated — ■ 
and  was  not  in  time  to  return.  The  captain, 
being  much  attached  to  him,  remained  at 
considerable  inconvenience  tAA'O  entire  days, 
sent  scouts  ashore  in  search  of  him,  hut  in 
vain. 

It  was  conjectured  he  had  put  off  in  a canoe 
to  regain  the  ship,  rowed  by  natives,  Avho 
suspecting  lie  might  be  AA^orth  plundering, 
murdered  him,  and  then  threw  him  over- 
board. The  surmise  to  such  a result  arose 
from  the  fact,  that  a foAA'ling  piece  which  he 
carried  on  shore  with  him,  Avas  seen  in  the 
possession  of  a chieftain,  Avho  declared  that 
he  found  it.  Ho  further  tidings  have  been 
heard  of  him  to  this  day,  and  it  is  iioav 
more  than  fifteen  years  ago. 

Tim’s  effects  AA'ero  collected  together,  and 
the  captain  took,  charge  of  them,  Axhich,  oii 
his  return  to  London,  he  duly  delivered  to 
our  keeping.  In  a little  cupboard,  in  Iris 
cabin,  which  being  found  locked  was  broken 
open  (it  Avas  supposed  he  had  the  key  with 
him),  was  an  old  black  teapot — Avithout  handle 
or  spout — AAdthin  it  an  old  worsted  stocking, 
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and  witliiii  that  the  produce,  with  inyoice,  of 
the  sale  of  drugs,  entrusted  to  his  disposal ; 
also  the  exact  amount  of  the  tailor’s  bill,  and  a 
short  will  bequeathing  the  residue  of  his 
effects  — books,  trunk,  instruments,  and 
some  little  cash,  but  very  little,  to  his 
brother. 

Who  can  deny,  affter  this,  poor  Tim’s  honesty 
and  goodness  of  heart?  We  have  only  to 
add,  tliat  we  saw  the  proper  distribution  of 
what  was  placed  at  our  disposal,  the  two 
benevolent  tradesmen’s  bills  paid,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  young  brother,  who,  poor  lad, 
fell  iuto  a bad  state  of  health ; lingered  ; was 
sent  back  to  Ireland  to  some  relations,  where 
he  shortly  after  died.  Poor  Tim  ! 

Our  fourth  year  found  us  with  an  increas- 
ing family ; and,  amongst  our  new-comers, 
was  a pupil,  which  we  secured  on  the  depar- 
ture of  Tim,  and  whom  we  enlisted  from 
Dulwich  College, 

This  noble  institution  is  ready  to  place  out 
with  tradespeople  or  professional  men,  that 
will  accede  to  their  terms,  youths  according 
to  their  bent  and  talent.  They  give  a pre- 
mium of  one  hundred  pounds,  payable  in 
annual  instalments,  for  which  clothing,  board, 
and  instruction  in  the  specific  calling,  is  ex- 
pected. This  young  man  was  exceedingly 
steady,  very  assiduous,  and  became  a very 
valuable  acquisition.  On  the  completion  of 
his  term,  he  secured  an  improving  situa- 
tion ; but  whether  owing  to  close  confine- 
ment or  constitutional  debility,  poor  lad  ! he 
declined  in  health,  acquired  typhus,  and 
died. 

We  essayed  again  witli  another  youth,  and 
were  less  successful.  Some  six  months  tired 
his  perseverance  and  our  patience.  He  went 
his  way,  lived  very  ‘‘  free  and  easy,”  did  not 
thrive,  however,  in  his  career,  and  death 
closed  prematurely  “ a short  life  and  a merry 
one.” 

We  nominally  espoused  the  education  of  a 
third,  which  gave  us  great  satisfaction ; the 
young  mam  going  through  his  curriculum  and 
passing  his  examination  most  satisfactorily, 
and  he  now  is  a full  surgeon  (a  rarity,  not 
yet  being  thirty  years  of  age)  in  the  Poyal 
IS’av}'". 

The  responsibility  of  superintending  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  profession, 
and  the  many  casual  disagreeables  of  linking 
oneself  with  their  well  or  ill  doing,  would 
deter  us  again  from  undertaking  a similar 
task.  They  are  like  children — blessings  or 
disappointments. 

Our  narrations  have  a tinge  of  sadness 
about  them,  but  thev  are  not  coined,  and 
truth  should  prevail. 

We  will  introduce  one  more  party,  as  the 
denouement  gave  a turn  to  our  thoughts,  and 
then  proceed  with  our  narration. 

The  fourth  year  broke  upon  us  with  im- 
proving auspices.  We  found  ourselves— 
unlike  our  Devon  friend,  before  a fourth 
of  the  time  had  expired  which  he  laboured 


to  secure  — in  possession  of  a pony  with  a 
chaise  at  the  tail  of  it,  and  our  time  be- 
came harassingly  occupied,  so  that  we 
really  needed  a second  pair  of  hands 
or  legs.  We  fell  in  with  an  acquaint- 
ance, who  was  desirous  of  intrusting 
himself  under  our  ausj)ices.  We  took  him  as 
an  assistant ; he  was  a most  amiable  and  clever 
man — generous,  sensitive,  philosophic,  and 
sanguine  to  a degree,  nay,  unfortunately,  too 
much  so.  He  considered  the  world  born  for 
himself,  rather  than  himself  born  to  travel  in 
it. 

He  talked  us  into  a speculation  of  opening 
a branch  establishment.  Hotwithstandina: 
we  wmre  master  of  the  old  saying  of  “that 
too  many  irons  in  the  fire  poke  it  out,” 
we  yielded  to  the  golden  dreams  of  increasing 
success,  not  having  that  trust  in  self-reliance 
that  we  have  acquired  since,  and  this  may 
furnish  a lesson  to  others. 

We  will  come  to  the  end : it  was  a failure 
— a divison  of  labour  causes  neglect  to  both 
places,  and  so  vfe  found  it ; it  induces  ex- 
citement, provokes  neglect,  and  sjireads, 
instead  of  concentrating,  a business,  that  is 
more  difficult  to  manage  when  wide  apart 
than  when  encompassed  as  it  were  in  a nut- 
shell. We  lost  nearly  three  hundred  pounds, 
no  blame  to  our  friend,  but  liis  mis-judgment. 
To  complete  the  misfortune,  this  luckless 
young  man  was  seized  with  illness,  which 
ended  iiiortally.  Of  necessity,  the  second 
home  being  given  up,  he  was  received  into 
our  house,  and  after  some  continuous  illness, 
involving  mmch  care  and  attention,  and  neces- 
sarily great  family  inconvenience,  he  died. 

It  was  a melancholy  termination  he  was 
without  friends,  except  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  whom  an  honourable  attachment 
existed,  that  w- e W’^ere  not  cognizant  of  until  his 
demise.  She,  poor  thing,  heard  of  his  illness, 
but  under  the  circumstances,  delighted  as  she 
wuuld  have  been  to  have  attended  upon  him, 
to  have  nursed  him,  watched  over  him,  and 
have  received  his  last  parting  sigh,  yet  did 
not  dare  to  come : nor  did  he  give  us  any 
intimation  that  any  one  shared  his  affections, 
till  what  we  have  to  relate. 

His  last  moments  were  rational.  We  took 
leave  of  him  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night, 
leaving  our  wife’s  mother  sitting  by  bis  side, 
with  an  injunction  that  we  were  to  be  called 
in  the  event  of  any  change ; a gentle  tap 
at  our  door,  about  two  hours  affcerwurds, 
summoned  us  to  his  side ; he  had  ceased  to 
breathe. 

His  last  words  were,  “lie  died  without  fear, 
and  vntli  all  hope a pause  ensued,  when, 
with  clasped  hands  and  upraised  eyes,  there 
fell  from  his  lips  his  final  ejaculation,  “T'cer 
Maria  !”  and  lie  was  tranquil  for  ever. 

The  poor  lady  could  not  resist  breaking  the 
trammels  that  bound  her ; she  came  and 
begged  to  take  one  last  look  of  him. 

The  chamber  of  death  wus  not  secured; 
she  was  accompanied  by  her  sister. 
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The  sliding  off  of  the  lid  of  the  coffin 
and  the  exposure  of  the  countenance,  vhich 
was  unaltered,  was  the  most  painful  scene 
we  ever  witnessed. 

The  subdued  and  outbursting  grief  of  the 
poor  visitor,  the  bent  form  and  drooping 
head  over  the  cold  and  insensible  corpse,  and 
the  agony  of  having  lost  all  that  was  dear 
to  her,  was  the  most  faithful  portraiture  of 
distress  we  ever  beheld,  but  the  satisfaction  of 
realizing  the  hope  of  once  seeing  him  again, 
without  which  she  could  not  have  survived, 
was  commensurate  with  the  torture  of  sus- 
pense, and  her  severe  bereavement.  She 
showed  us  his  letters,  which  ^ breathed  the 
fondest  affection  and  most  lasting  love,  and 
requested  her  own,  which  were  searched  for, 
found,  and  delivered  to  her.  He  had  a mother, 
to  v/hom  his  few  effects  were  given.  The 
association  had  been  a disastrous  one  to  us, 
but  we  deeply  felt  for  his  misfortunes,  as  well 
as  our  own  share  of  them.  We  could  not 
recall  the  dead  to  life,  and  certain  feelings 
urged  that  this  interview  should  be  the  last. 

He  was  buried  the  succeeding  day,  fol- 
lovved  by  ourself  and  a few  friends.  There 
was  no  interruption  to  the  interment,  but,  at 
a respectful  distance,  we  saw  two  femalet 
figures,  clothed  in  deep  mourning,  watch-j 
ing  the  ceremony.  As  we  left  the  ground, 
we  perceived  the  strangers  approach  the 
grave ; — we  observed  one  kneel,  and  exhibit 
deep  signs  of  convulsive  grief.  We  quitted 
the  churchyard,  but  not  without  first  re- 
cognising that  the  distressed  one  was 
“ Maria.” 

We  are  apt  to  set  down  any  particular 
change  in  individual  habits,  feelings,  and 
quietude,  to  what  is  called  a mad  fit.  Hest- 
lessness  is  condemnable ; — irresolution  is  a 
censurable  fault ; — dissatisfaction,  something 
like  idleness,  is  the  root  of  all  evil ; — but  except 
these  failings  be  established  characteristics  in 
a man’s  history,  it  is  unfair  to  include  them 
in  one  sweeping  denunciation,  and  accredit 
them  as  indicative  of  his  character.  “Why, 
what  an  unsettled  fellow  you  are,”  will  say 
one  to  another  manifesting  a sudden  and 
spontaneous  desire  of  change — “ why  not  be 
content  with  the  slow  and  sure  progress  you 
are  making  ? — remember  a roiling  stone 
gathers  no  moss,”  and  so  on. 

This  is  all  very  good  advice  in  ordinary 
cases,  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  every  one. 
There  are  instances  wffiere  a life  to  the  age 
of  Methusaleh  cannot  advance  a peg,  if  there 
be  no  hole  to  put  it  in,  and  a private  prac- 
titioner’s success  always  has  a limit,  and  can 
peg  no  further. 

Besides,  there  is  generally  a cause  for  this 
indecision,  and  if  it  befall  a man  possessing 
tact,  ability,  and  enterprise,  it  should  not  be 
looked  upon  with  such  fear.  He  sees  his  own 
way  clear  in  the  distance,  although  it  shall 
not  be  so  evident  to  other  people.  TJiere 
would  be  an  end  to  progress,  to  every  step 
forward,  wnre  it  to  be  shackled  by  such 


caution  and  consideration.  Bemonstrances 
now  and  then  are  timely,  and  sometimes  it 
has  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  at- 
tended to,  when  a false  movement  follows 
through  disregarding  them ; ■ — but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a prudent,  enterprising,  and  fore- 
sighted  man  as  often  lives  to  realise  his  views, 
and  confute  the  advice  that  would  have  had 
him  remain  where  he  was. 

Diffident  timidity  is  as  bad  as  an  exuberant 
“ pluck and  if  a man  wifi,  not  move  with 
the  times,  why,  he  will  be  overtaken  by  his 
neighbours,  and  left  behind. 

The  life  of  a medical  practitioner  is,  we 
have  already  remarked,  a most  harassing  one ; 
— it  is  early  and  late.  There  is  a total  de- 
privation of  all  domestic  comfort;  the  poor 
surgeon  or  apothecary  is  never  certain  of  an 
hour’s  rest — can  never,  with  safety,  steal  a 
day  for  recreation  from  his  incessant  fag ; can 
never  calculate  upon  an  hour  with  his  friends  ; 
— a month’s  engagement  to  a social  dinner  is 
upset  by  a sudden  urgency  at  the  last  moment ; 
and  he  is  excluded  from  the  table  of  cheerful- 
ness to  witness  a scene  of  distress  and  pain. 
If  an  adequate  reward  were  in  abeyance— if  it 
wmre  possible  thereby  to  rest  for  the  last 
-|third  of  our  life,  it  would  be  a different  affair, 
tlff^liere  were  merely  a prospect  held  out,  that 
There  is  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  a resisting  or 
attacking  army — promotion  or  death — it  would 
be,  something— ^but  it  is  only  the  latter  that  is 
certain,  and  that  usually  comes  to  a practi- 
tioner when  in  full  harness,  and  he  dies  with 
one  to  take  his  place  in  the  team. 

V ’ Certainly,  of  all  institutions  worthy  the 
Consideration  of  the  disciples  of  Esculapius, 
none  are  so  imperative  to  support  and  belong 
to,  ^s  those  formed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  medical  men — for, 
assuredly,  there  is  no  class  of  society  so  at 
the  mercy  and  caprice  of  sunshine  and  sorrow 
as  they  are. 

The  death  of  our  friend,  and  the  involve- 
ment of  a serious  loss  from  the  joint  enterprise, 
created  an  unsettledness  and  restlessness  of 
mind  that  required  all  our  philosophy  to  con- 
trol. We  thought  and  thought,  and  considered 
and  considered,  and  reflected  and  reflected 
how  best  to  act.  There  is  ever  a ready  dis- 
position for  contemplation  in  such  a pursuit 
as  ours  ; there  are  numberless  moments  fit  for 
a study  of  the  kind  ; the  lonely  hours  of  lin- 
gering w’^atchfulness,  tlie  night  wanderings, 
and  the  bitingmail  times  of  travelling  solitude, 
are  all  provocatives  to  contemplation. 

An  idea  wall  rise,  fall,  and  another  succeed 
— at  last,  one  may  take  root,  and  possibly, 
firmly  maintain  its  hold  until  it  shall  grow  and 
flourish.  Such  an  one  we  picked  up  that 
gave  a turn  to  our  fortunes  and  history. 

It  is  the  subject  of  frequent  gossip  when 
two  or  three  get  together  to  talk  about  the 
world’s  incomes.  Even  the  prime  minister’s 
is  canvassed,  the  lord  chancellor’s,  and  that  of 
our  royal  sovereign.  Some  people’s  incomes 
are  calculated  at  so  much  a day,  others  so 
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mucli  an  lionr,  and  the  conversation  ends  with 
exclamations  of  wonderment  and  surprise. 

If  the  resources  of  the  medical  profession 
are  brought  on  the  tapis,  we  hear  some  strange 
stories  of  one  man  making  twenty  thousand  a 
year,  another  ten — six — down  to  a couple  of 
hundred ; of  one  having  had  an  old  nightcap 
flung  at  his  head,  by  an  eccentric  patient,  con- 
taining a thousand-pound  note — another  being 
retained  in  the  service  of  some  foreign  poten- 
tate, and  bringing  away  a jewelled  snuff-box 
filled  with  golden  coins,  and  such  like. 

Some  of  these  anecdotes  are  very  staggering, 
but  insignificant  when  compared  to  the  in- 
comes of  Professor  So-and-so,  of  pill-making 
notoriety,  or  Dr  (?)  this  or  that,  who  vends 
some  elixir  of  life ; but  the  incomes  of  the 
general  run  of  medical  practitioners  are  aston- 
ishingly insignificant.  Five  hundred  a year 
is  considered  a very  creditable  stipend,  and 
if  it  advance  to  a thousand,  as  Domine 
Sampson  would  say,  ‘‘  Prodigious  ! ” A fourth 
at  least  on  the  average  of  an  apothecary’s 
book  debts  are  bad,  and  then  subtract  the  ex- 
penses and  "what  remains  ? Dent,  dress,  living, 
and  a solitary  equipage  consume  all  that  can 
be  got  together,  leaving  not  a farthing  for 
reverses  or  death. 

If  a man  insure  his  life,  the  premium  paid 
deprives  him  of  many  comforts,  and  which 
through  some  accident  or  another  he  may 
drop,  thus  depriving  his  family  of  what  he 
has  paid,  and  what  they  hoped  to  receive. 
We  think  thrift,  and  a better  expenditure  of 
the  money  saved,  such  as  in  the  education  of 
our  children,  a safer  investment  than  paying 
for  a risk  which,  with  common  care  and  pru- 
dence we  can  avert. 

Life  insurance  is  certainly  the  least  selfish 
proceeding  a man  can  be  charged  with,  but  it 
has  many  painful  associations. 

It  may  give  consolation  in  the  hour  of 
sickness,  but  we  think  not  improbably  it  is 
often  times  the  cause  of  that  very  illness,  by 
giving  a confidence  that,  in  case  of  death,  we 
leave  not  our  family  totally  destitute,  and  so 
render  us  somewhat  careless  how  we  live  and 
indulge,  abiding  in  the  hope  that,  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  there  is  a certain  some- 
thing in  store.  ? 

That  the  risk  is  very  dearly  paid  for  is  evi- 
dent from  the  apparent  success  attending  the 
institutions,  which,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
their  palace-like  exterior,  unless  that  be  a 
deception,  should  be  coining  money. 

Without  setting  ourselves  up  as  an  invete- 
rate antagonist  to  the  provision  against  such 
a contingency,  we  are  satisfied  a great  im- 
provement is  wanted  in  Life  Assurance. 

A provision  against  sickness  is  a better  one 
than  against  a case  of  death,  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  an  annuity  at  a certain  age  is  a much 
more  pleasing  feeling  to  all  parties  concerned 
tban  the  total  exclusion  of  all  benefit  person- 
ally 1 1 the  insurer. 

As  tliere  is  an  uncertainty  in  life  and  death, 
so  is  it  in  the  result  of  what  a man  pinches 


himself  during  his  life  to  provide  for — and 
that  is  whether  it  will  ever  be  paid.  If  ru- 
mour be  true  “ that  all  is  not  gold  that  glit- 
ters,” it  is  quite  wise  for  the  public  to  look  to 
it,  and  it  behoves  every  one  resolving  to  place 
faith  in  posthumous  protection  to  inquire  well 
into  the  company  he  parts  with  his  money  to. 

There  is  scheming  in  this  department  as 
well  as  in  Eailway  and  Gold-mining  Com- 
panies, and  many  of  our  families  may  live  to 
see  how  incautiously  many  of  us  have  invested 
our  hard-earned  capital. 

All  this  is  worth  a “ think,”  as  Luckstone 
says ; but  it  is  a digression. 

Touching  incomes,  ours  had  reached  that 
happy  medium,  betwixt  the  creditaUe"'  and 
the  “prodigious,”  and  we  were  what  is  called 
“ in  easy  circumstances,”  that  is  to  say,  not 
positively  pressed,  but  never  having  a penny 
to  spare.  We  had  managed  to  furnish  our 
house  from  top  to  bottom,  and  we  kept  a better 
room  for  company.  We  patronised  a ladies’ 
seminary  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sent  our 
two  youngest  children  to  school. 

We  clothed  our  juvenile  “ Tag  ” in  a green 
livery ; and  we  carried,  ourself,  a gold  watch 
with  a minute  hand,  to  tell  the  pulse  by ; 
but,  with  all  this,  we  were  wishing  we  could 
go  a-head. 

It  is  true,  we  were  in  constant  requisition. 
Many  old  nurses  pronounced  us  “ a very  nice 
man;”  and  we  arrived  at  that  period  when 
we  could  alFord  to  give  them  in  return,  on  an 
occasion  of  their  recommendation,  a fee  of 
half-a-crown.  It  was  our  fate  to  follow  many 
funerals,  for  the  old  will  die  ; and  the  under- 
takers were  especially  particular  in  presenting 
us  with  the  best  hatband  and  gloves.  We 
witnessed  many  distressing  events,  of  sad 
denouements,  of  the  strong  being  taken  off  in 
their  prime,  of  the  mother  being  separated 
from  her  children,  of  the  yoimg  married 
couple  being  dissevered  by  death  ; but  kings 
and  queens  will  die,  despite  the  College  of 
Physicians  ; still,  we  had  the  unspeakable 
gratification  of  saving  many  a parent  to  his 
partner  and  his  children,  and  of  keeping  com- 
pact the  young  brood  of  chirruping  ones  in  the 
family  nest.  And  we  live  to  this  day  to  know 
and  tell,  that  when  we  left  the  spot  of  our 
early  labours,  we  were  regretted  and  missed ; 
and,  still  more,  that  whenever  we  go  near  it 
now,  there  yet  live  many  who  rejoice  to  wel- 
come us. 

The  idea  brooding  in  our  minds  was  a 
change.  We  longed  for  a wider  field.  A con- 
siderable number  of  our  neighbours  were 
citizens  during  the  day  in  the  great  metro- 
polis, and  we  were  initiated  in  the  belief,  if  not 
that  London  pathways  were  paved  with  gold, 
(which,  enigmatically  speaking,  they  are,  by 
those  who  walk  over  them,)  still  that  it  was 
the  place  to  make  money  ; but  what  part  to 
go  to,  and  what  to  do  when  there,  were 
puzzlers. 

A very  rich  old  patient,  a great  dairyman, 
by  our  advice,  consulted  a physician,  who 
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recommended  liim  to  take  a warm  bath,  and 
having  a tin  one  on  our  premises  on  liire,  for 
a recent  indisposition  in  our  family,  and  in 
consequence  of  “ doing  our  washing  at  home” 
a very  large  copper,  we  undertook  to  pro- 
vide him  with  the  accommodation. 

It  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  saved  him  a 
journey  to  town,  and  spared  him  much  loss 
of  time. 

“ The  thing  got  wind,”  and  a few  strangers 
came ; there  was  more  profit  in  a bath 
(although  it  put  the  house  in  a fume  and  the 
wife  now  and  then  in  a fret,  especially  if  a 
bath  were  wanted  on  a washing  day),  than  in 
a bottle  of  physic,  for  we  charge  three  shil- 
lings for  the  one  and  but  half-price  for  the 
other,  and  then  the  former  coulcl  be  given 
when  we  were  out,  whereas  the  latter  was 
lost  except  we  were  at  home. 

Finding  that  the  demand  was  steady,  and 
conceiving  if  vre  could  render  better  accomo- 
dation and  administer  the  bath  more  expedi- 
tiously, than  by  paiiing  the  water  out  by 
buckets  full,  we  should  add  to  our  celebrity, 
we  erected  a wooden  bath,  lined  with  lead, 
in  our  back  kitchen,  and  attached  a commu- 
nication between  it  and  the  copper  j a proper 
drain  was  also  affixed;  the  room  was  duly 
papered  and  carpeted,  and  comfortably  fur- 
nished with  table,  chairs,  and  looking  glass, 
and  except  from  the  copper  being  in  the  same 
room,  it  presented  a very  comfortable  appear- 
ance. A private  entrance  was  assigned  to  it, 
through  the  house  door,  against  the  sides  of 
which  we  had  two  gold-painted  sign  boards 
with  the  words,  “ WASIVI  BATHS.” 

The  snecnlation  to  a degree  was  successful, 
but  it  involved  some  interruption  to  the  family 
affairs.  We  wanted  a waiting  room,  for  occa- 
sionally two  people  would  come  together, 
and  an  hour  had  to  be  passed  before  the 
second  could  be  accommodated.  Our  little 
parlour  had  to  be  devoted  to  that  purpose, 
and  that  occasioned  considerable  inconveni- 
ence. The  room  could  not  be  used  for  pro- 
fessional or  domestic  purposes. 

One  morning  we  had  several  applicants,  and 
great  exertion  had  to  he  used  to  furnish  the 
hot  water.  The  result  urns,  our  copper  chimney 
caught  fire  ; the  engines  came,  and  the  whole 
neighbourhood  was  thrown  into  confusion. 

Our  neighbours  took  alarm,  and  considered 
their  contiguity  to  a “ furnace”  anything  but 
pleasant. 

We  got  over  that.  Other  baths  were  in- 
quired for,  such  as  sulphur  baths,  which  to  pro- 
vide we  purchased  a portable  one,  and  disrobed 
a bedroom  to  place  it  in. 

Somebody  wished  the  baths  at  the  devil, 
and  we  scarcely  wished  them  a better  fate. 
The  trouble  and  bother  no  person  unac- 
quainted with  the  fiict  could  believe,  but  that 
was  not  to  turn  us  from  our  purpose. 

The  mania  was  in  full  force,  when  it  occurred 
that  having  a very  large  stable  and  coach- 
house at  the  rear  of  our  garden,  a portion 
might  be  turned  into  a bath-house. 


There  were  several  reasons  why  the  idea 
should  be  fostered.  It  not  only  was  a great 
convenience  to  the  neighbourhood,  but  it  was 
a letter  of  introduction  to  ourselves,  besides 
a source,  to  a certain  extent,  of  profit. 

W e were  our  own  architect,  and  by  boarding 
the  walls,  flooring  the  ground,  and  putting  up 
divisions,  erecting  a suitable  boiling  apparatus, 
and  a small  still  to  generate  steam,  in  a few 
weeks  we  had  built  three  or  four  very  nice 
bath-rooms,  and  could  administer  a vapour, 
sulphur,  and  warm  bath  at  the  same  time ; 
and  it  being  spring  time,  with  the  summer 
ahead,  we  had  a fair  prospect  of  a very  good 
season. 

It  hov/ever  mightily  disturbed  the  economy 
of  the  household.  It  involved  an  extra  hand 
to  attend  exclusively  to  them. 

The  pathway  through  a house  and  down  a 
garden  were  annoyances  not  to  be  got  over, 
especially  in  showery  weather.  The  servant 
maid  was  besides  called  ofi*  her  duty  to  attend 
occasionally  upon  ladies,  and  as  the  winter 
came  on,  tiie  rooms  were  damp  and  cold.  It 
diverted  the  attention  besides  of  the  main 
officer  of  the  establishment  (ourselves)  from 
a more  legitimate  branch  of  occupation,  and 
upon  the  whole  the  speculation  was  harassing 
and  questionable. 

Still  nothing  was  left  undone  that  consti- 
tuted duty,  and  business  thrived  and  labour 
was  increased. 

Our  leisure  moments,  if  we  ever  had  any, 
were  spent  in  pondering  over  what  had  better 
be  done. 

The  outlay  was  very  considerable,  and  the 
returns  on  the  average  scarcely  covered  ex- 
penses. 

The  wear  and  tear  besides  we  found  very 
great,  so  that  on  the  whole  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  had  gone  out  of  our  way, 
and  parted  with  our  money  to  little  purpose. 

The  seed  was  sown  in  unsuitable  ground. 

Th®  locality  was  unfavourable  to  keep  the 
fot  boiling  ; — frequently  fires  were  burnt  to 
ashes,  and  no  baths  were  given  to  pay  the 
coal  merchant. 

The  winter  saw  the  mildew  on  the  walls, 
and  the  damp  rise  through  the  floors,  so  that 
the  grand  entrance  was  closed,  and  the  sign- 
boards taken  down. 

A failure  is  never  a commendation,  but  there 
is  great  wisdom  in  smothering  one’s  pride,  and 
putting  down  our  carriage  if  we  can’t  keep  it. 

Better  try  and  get  back  than  go  further  into 
the  mire. 

We  stuck  closer  to  business  than  ever,  and 
did  more  than  ever,  nor  did  it  turn  out  we 
were  thouglit  v.^orse  of  for  our  philosophy. 

The  spirit  notwithstanding  vras  wandering, 
and  yearning  for  foreign  lands,  and  if  we  had 
been  asked  what  in  reality  we  wanted,  we  could 
have  replied,  to  get  to  London,  and  try  a 
second  time  at  an  experiment  we  so  signally 
failed  in  but  recently. 

We  are  talking  of  times  long  back,  as  what 
we  have  now  to  mention  may  signify. 
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We  li^ed  in  a row  of  houses  called  a 
“Place,”  and  of  course  we  made  friends  with 
our  neighbours. 

Our  next  door  belonged  to  a nice  gentle- 
manly fellow,  who  was  engaged  in  the  city  all 
day,  and  which  was  converted  into  a station- 
ery and  toy  shop — it  was  superintended  by 
his  wife  and  her  charming  daughters,  the  elder 
of  whom  was  a budding  young  girl,  tlie  pride 
of  tbe  “ Place.”  We  originally  nursed  her, 
and  snbsegnently  kissed  her  as  a young  romp- 
ling,  We  maintained  the  friendship  of  the 
family  to  see  her  married,  and,  like  most  of 
our  favourites,  to  fade  too  early  away. 

We  saw  others  spring  np  in  her  stead, 
and  become  the  props  to  the  parents. 

The  male  stem  we  saw  drop  off,  and  the 
remnants  we  know  to  be  scattered  wide  and 
abroad.  We  tell  only  of  this  to  show  how 
the  break-np  of  families  ensues  as  a matter  of 
course,  and  what  may  he  in  store  for  ours. 

We  have  no  idea  of  living  for  ever,  but  we 
are  pensive  enough  to  be  prepared  for  the 
changes  to  come. 

Whilst  writing  these  pages  we  are  con- 
scious of  onr  own  existence,  but,  knowing  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  we  are  not  certain  to  live 
to  see  our  manuscript  in  type. 

Pesignation  is  a most  wholesome  .quality, 
and  takes  away  the  sting  of  adversity  or 
trouble. 

Supposing  we  accomplish  our  purpose,  there 
may  be  a pleasurable  gratification  in  seeing 
its  realisation,  but  the  dial  goes  round  so  un- 
tiringly, and  human  life  wears  as  progressively 
as  the  hands  meet,  that  we  forget  not  each 
day  dra.ws  us  nearer  to  the  finish,  and  in 
recurring  back  to  the  ^Dast,  we  feel  it  a duty 
to  be  prepared  for  the  future. 

We  lived  at  number  three,  and  two  doors 
hence  was  occupied  by  a retired  tradesman, 
who  chose  his  “ms  in  urhe”  to  brew  his  ale 
and  smoke  his  nieerchanm. 

He  was  a man  some  ten  years  our  senior. 

He  had  put  his  loose  capital  in  Delphian 
ware,  and  re-commenced  business  for  plea- 
sure and  occupation,  rather  than  profit,  deter- 
mined only  to  open  and  close  at  his  pleasure. 
He  sought  not  to  make  life  a labour,  but  his 
habits  of  industry  forbade  him  to  be  the  slug- 
gard. He  breakfasted  the  earliest  in  the 
“ Place,”  and  his  i:)lacG  was  an  example  of 
cleanliness,  display,  and  punctuality  to  the 
rest. 

Notwithstanding  in  fashionable  society  the 
cognomen  and  those  pretty  little  marks  of 
respect  from  young  people  to  their  elders,  of 
“ Sir  ” and  “ Ma’am  ” in  conversation  are  dis- 
pensed with,  we  still  adhere  to  the  custom  of 
reverencing  our  superiors  and  respecting  our 
equals. 

We  like  the  low  curtsey  of  a young  girl — 
the  salutation  of  a little  follow,  and  the  touch 
of  a hat  from  a groom,  and  it  is  winning  to 
receive  thanks  with  “ Sir  ” at  the  end  of  it. 
We  give  and  take,  in  these  matters. 

There’s  something  very  cold  in  the  “ G-ood 


morning  to  yon,”  or  “ Not  any,  I thank 
you,”  when  civility  and  courtesy  are  so  very 
cheap. 

We  think  everybody  also  entitled  to  a 
name,  and  in  saying  what  we  have  to  say  of 
our  next  door  neighbour  but  one,  we  will 
give  him  a handle,  and  will  call  him  “ Tom.” 

Well,  “Tom”  and  “I”  used  to  chat  to- 
gether, and  “ we  ” partook  of  his  home-brewed 
and  joined  him  at  night  in  his  pipe.  Tom 
had  been  a “ Charcutier” 

His  powers  of  calculation  were  extraordi- 
nary. 

He  could  tell  in  a twdnkling  how  many 
pounds,  with  sundry  odd  ounces,  amounted 
to  at  sixpence  three  fa-r things  a-pound. 

He  could  fathom,  the  weight  of  an  ox,  or 
a sheep,  or  a man. 

He  had  been  a plodder  all  his  lifetime. 

Unlike  the  vendor  of  crockery  in  the  “Ara- 
bian Nights’  Entertainments,”  who  had  a 
dream  whilst  sitting  on  a bank,  with  his  feet 
on  his  basket,  and  dreamed  of  sudden  riches 
and  kneeling  sycophants,  that  in  his  pride  he 
kicked  out  at,  to  show''  liis  importance,  and 
broke  all  his  dishes,  Tom  dreamed  whilst  puff- 
ing away  at  his  pipe,  of  the  convertibility  of 
warm  water,  not  into  “ coppers  ” but  into 
gold,  but  saw  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
kicking  down  the  outlay  of  his  cups  and 
saucers. 

Sudden  changes  come  suddenly  over  us, 
and  after  an  evening’s  confab  of  "wbat  might 
be  done  in  the  great  capital,  could  we  (for 
Tom  espoused  our  cause  and  delighted  in  our 
idea  of  a I.ondo.ii  Bath  Establishment)  open 
conjointly  such,  an  one,  he  determined  to  sell 
off  and  mix  his  fortunes  with  ours. 

Such  iinheard-of  bargains  never  attracted 
the  public  before. 

“ Selling  off  under  cost  price,  owing  to  the 
proprietor  declining  the  business,”  was  the 
first  announcement ; 

“Ail  going  for  a song  ” the  second; 

“Given  away”  for  the  third;  and  in  tin's 
manner  a clearance  was  made  in  a very  short 
time. 

Tom  closed  his  shop  and  let  it  to  a milliner, 
where  tops  instead  of  bottoms — caps  and 
ribbons,  in  place  ot  plates  and  pediluvia — ' 
graced  the  window  and  altered  the  current 
of  customers. 

Tom  still  stuck  to  his  tenement,  and  fre- 
quent were  the  counsels  we  had  about  our  con- 
templated enterprise.  Torn  went  as  regularly 
in  the  city  as  a stockbroker,  and  nearly  to 
the  same  rendezvous,  in  search  of  premises 
suitable  for  our  purpose. 

Sometimes  we  would  make  a joint  explora- 
tion, w^hich  ended  in  a trudge  home  and  a 
shrug  of  despair  at  the  fruitlcssness  of  our 
visit. 

Tom,  however,  was  in  eaniest,  and  v/hat 
a month  did  not  accomplish,  six  at  last  did. 
One  evening,  when  no  li.^rht  aD'oeared  in  our 
place,  saYC  tiie  blue  lamp  that  told  of  our 
whereabouts,  which  shone  alone  in  all  its 
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glory,  a message  came  tliat  ‘‘Tom”  had 
arrived  home. 

The  recognition  was  as  hearty  as  though 
our  neighbour  had  come  into  a legacy. 

A new  cask  was  tapped,  a couple  of  tall 
moulds  placed  on  the  table,  and  the  leaden 
canister  of  the  dreary  weed  sent  forth  its  fra- 
grance. 

“ Well,  what  news,  ‘ Tom?’  ” 

“ Good,”  he  replied,  “ Sit  down ; fill,  and 
take  a cup,  and  now  listen.” 

An  hour’s  social  discussion  ended,  submitted 
the  fact,  that  premises  had  been  seen  in 
Founder’s  Court,  Lothbury,  at  the  back  of 
the  Bank — the  spot  the  most  suitable  in  the 
world ; the  habitation  a range  of  ware-rooms, 
the  least  adapted  to  be  found. 

But  difficulties,  with  people  red  hot  upon 
a project,  are  not  considered ; they  appear 
only  when  too  late  to  remedy  them. 

The  idea  else  of  having  to  build  reservoirs 
in  attics,  and  at  tops  of  tumbling-down  build- 
ings, of  cutting  through  floorings  to  form 
staircases,  and  of  undermining  foundations  to 
construct  fire-places  aiid  erect  capacious  ma- 
chinery should  have  deterred  any  reflective 
persons  from  such  an  undertaking. 

How  many  little  fortunes  are  dissipated 
through  precipitate  and  rash  resolves. 

It  is  exclaimed  that  ‘‘  Fools  give  feasts,  and 
wise  men  eat  them;”  this  is  very  clear,  that 
simpletons  only  attempt  to  repair  and  alter 
houses,  and  wise  men  rent  them. 

The  adapting  a carcase  to  a purpose  is  al- 
ways more  costly  than  building  one  to  fit  the 
object,  and  we — what  many  others  have  done 
to  their  cost — found  that  for  our  outlay  we 
might  have  pulled  the  old  tenement  to  the 
ground,  and  have  erected  a palace  in  its  place. 

How  fascinating  to  some  people  are  bricks, 
mortar,  and  carpentering ; verily,  it  is  passing 
pleasant  to  watch  from  day  to  day  the  progress 
of  one’s  design. 

Impatience  may  goad  forward  the  work,  but 
as  often  is  it  the  most  haste  the  less  speed ; 
and  except  the  construction  be  by  contract, 
even  self- supervision  scarcely  hastens  wFat  is 
to  be  done  ; the  love  of  altering  this,  of  pulling 
one  thing  down  to  put  up  another,  greatly  re- 
tards progress  ; and  experience  only,  and  that 
of  years,  will  satisfy  a dabbler  in  timber  and 
compo,  that  it  is  better  to  leave  every  man 
to  his  trade.  We  have  learnt  this  fact  some 
years  since,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable, 
now  adopt  it. 

Employ  a surveyor,  get  well  to  know  him, 
and  next  have  a respectable  and  well-to-do 
tradesman. 

With  every  respect  for  young  beginners, 
it  is  hazardous  to  entrust  large  undertak- 
ings to  their  care ; they  can  scarcely  have  the 
judgment  and  resources  of  one  more  advanced 
and  experienced ; they  frequently  break  down 
or  stop  short,  and  you  are  continually  being 
harassed  for  advances,  and  the  whole  affair  in 
the  end,  is,  at  best,  but  a botch  ; the  expense 
is,  besides,  mostly  double. 


The  best  test  to  ascertain  that,  is  to  submit 
to  com|)etition  what  is  required  to  be  done. 
The  contrast  betwixt  the  highest  and  lowest 
sometimes  is  staggering ; one  incident  that  oc- 
curred to  us,  a few  weeks  past,  being  a capital 
illustration — it  was  in  painting  : one  offer  was 
115k,  the  highest  260k  j both  works  specified 
in  detail. 

We  chose  the  former,  and  it  could  not  have 
been  done  better ; but  more  of  this  anon. 

We  took  the  premises ; when  we  say  took, 
rented  them  of  a resident  tenant  on  the 
strength  of  an  agreement  for  a lease,  not 
exactly  without  inquiring  whether  he  had  a 
lease  to  grant,  but  without  requiring  proofs 
that  he  had. 

This  is  another  great  mistake  novices  make, 
but  our  landlord  was  such  a lordly-looking 
man ; he  was,  besides,  apparently,  a man  of 
repute— -a  house-agent — and  he  talked  largely, 
as  well  as  looked  largely. 

He  kept  a country  house,  and  drove  to  town, 
and  clerks  awaited  his  arrival,  and  seemed  as 
big  as  their  master. 

W e took  it  for  granted  that  all  was  right, 
had  a regularly  stamped  agreement,  and  forth- 
with set  about,  in  due  earnest,  to  achieve  our 
grand  design. 

What  a vast  deal  young  people  have  to 
learn,  (we  mean  the  men-kind) ; not  simply  the 
mere  routine  of  living,  of  carrying  out  a pur- 
suit that  they  have  been  brought  up  to ; but 
any  deviation,  such  as  attempting  to  buy  a 
wife’s  dress,  bargaining  for  a bonnet,  hanging 
a bell,  purchasing  a horse,  or  building  a 
house. 

How  little,  again,  is  the  value  of  money  esti- 
mated. 

By  a poor  fellow  with  a small  capital,  a 
hundred  pounds  is  thought  to  be  inexhaust- 
ible ; five,  a fortune ; whereas,  in  any  pon- 
derous proceeding,  a thousand  may  be  a flea- 
bite. 

Our  friend  had  self  calculated,  although  he 
was  an  elder  if  not  a better  soldier,  that  the 
last-named  amount  would  suffice  to  erect  a 
palace,  whereas,  the  clearing  away,  prepar- 
ing, designing,  removing  a few  doors,  widen- 
ing entrances,  making  way,  as  it  were,  to  the 
work,  made  a great  dip  into  the  ready  cash 
in  hand. 

As  soon,  also,  as  the  first  moments  of  excite- 
ment were  over,  came  a reverie  of  how  our 
own  share  of  this  undertaking  was  to  be 
realised. 

Five  hundred  pounds  in  hard  coin  to  be  got 
together  within,  certainly,  two  or  three  months, 
without  a nest-egg  of  a pound  in  the  house  ! 

It  was  all  very  fine  to  calculate  what  we 
had  expended,  and  so  to  consider  that  was 
what  we  were  worth ; to  reason,  also,  that  so 
much  would  fall  in  as  a matter  of  course,  and 
that  as  so  diametrical  a change  was  to  be 
effected,  the  business  we  were  lord  and  master 
of  would,  necessarily,  produce  so  and  so. 

These  calculations  seemed  plausible,  but 
realizing  them  was  quite  another  thiog ; a 
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man’s  credit — like  nnto  our  own  case — tkat 
liad  a snug  home,  a thriving  pursuit,  and  kept 
a chaise,  was  surely  worth  something;  and 
then  the  project  was  a plausible  one,  that 
more  people  prophesied  success  to,  than 
downfall ; and  yet,  it  all  went  for  nothing ; 
builders  that  solicited,  cap  in  liand,  the  job  ; 
coppersmiths,  that  would  be  happy  to  serve 
you  ; and  plumbers,  that  wanted  work  “ for 
idle  hands  to  do  all  wore  a different  coun- 
tenance when  talked  seriously  to  on  the  sub- 
ject— every  tradesman  wanted  an  advance. 

Well,  for  that,  to  an  extent  we  were  pre- 
pared, but  the  main  capital  had  to  be  raised ; 
our  friend  had  to  sell  a house  ; we,  alas  ! what  ? 
— our  home. 

The  die  was  cast — there  was  no  retreating 
— it  was  quite  impossible  to  produce  more 
than  each  week  brought  in ; debts  were  here 
and  there  collected,  but  the  application  for 
them  is  not  at  all  times  seasonable,  and,  at 
the  best  of  times,  no  very  agreeable  under- 
taking. 

There  was  no  legacy  in  embryo,  no  family 
casket  to  turn  into  money,  no  investment 
but  that  of  our  humble  name  ; and  pregnant 
with  danger  and  difficulty,  as  throwing  up  a 
certainty  for  a uncertamty  was,  there  ap- 
peared but  one  step  to  take,  and  that  was 
to  dispose  of  our  business.  Among  the  many, 
they  say,  there  is  wisdom. 

Let  us  see. 

Such  affairs  are  awkward  to  advise  upon, 
and  where’s  the  friend  that  would  espouse 
so  hazardous  an  enterprise  ? 

“ What ! ” responded  one,  “ are  you  mad  ? 

Here  you  have  a living,  a position,  an  in- 
■ come,  and  which  you  have  served  an  appren- 
ticeship to  acquire,  and  to  throw  it  up  and 
begin  life  again,  and  in  a locality  and  occupa- 
tion that  may  consign  you,  before  you  com- 
plete it,  to  a jail ; and  then  what  is  to  become 
of  you  ? ” 

A merchant,  it  is  true,  ventures  his  thou- 
sands upon  a speculation  that  may  reduce 
him  to  bankruptcy  if  it  fail,  but,  then,  that  is 
his  calling ; his  risk  is  usually  besides  coun- 
terbalanced by  his  judgment,  and  if  he  fail, 
he  fail ; but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  to 
fail. 

His  enterprise  is  well  poised,  he  knows 
what  he  is  about,  does  most  things  advisedly, 
and  is  prepared  to  lose  as  well  as  win  : here, 
with  you,  the  plunge  is  into  fathomless  water, 


you  are  at  once  out  of  your  depth,  and  who 
knows  “ wffiat  dreams  may  come  ?” 

Another  and  another  argued  to  the  same 
ends,  all  concluding  wuth  that  sapient  advice 
issued  from  the  bench  to  a belligerent  couple 
— “Well,  then,  settle  it  among  yourselves.” 

“ Ourselves  ” formed  a divided  jury,  and 
could  not  agree. 

Women  and  children  are  like  good  anchors 
and  firm  cables,  that  hold  fast  to  the  ship, 
but  follow  it — whither  that  goes,  they  go — 
they  cling  to  their  vessel,  but  lose  their  moor- 
ings. 

What  reader  has  not  experienced  a fix  of 
one  kind  or  another  in  his  life  ? 

Who  does  not  know  the  anxiety  of  suspense? 

Who  has  not  mentally  felt  the  indecision 
of,  “ to  do  or  not  to  do,”  “ to  be  or  not  to  be  ?” 

Compunctions,  apprehensions,  and  uncer- 
tainties are  heavy  weights  round  a man’s  neck, 
and  produce  a day  mare  in  his  wmking  mo- 
ments, and  a hideous  night  one  in  his  sleep. 

The  more  pressing,  too,  the  emergency,  the 
more  complicated  the  escape. 

What  sacrifices  often  follow  an  expedited 
sale,  a hurried  removal,  or  a sudden  resolve ! 

Who,  having  a house  to  let,  and  it  being 
urgent  he  should  do  so  by  a particular  day, 
has  not  felt  the  vexation  most  complete  ? 

How  much  more  serious  is  the  disposal  of  a 
business. 

However,  to  advance  in  our  history ; that 
last  resolve  was  imperative,  and  steps  were 
taken  such  as  are  usual,  by  public  announce- 
ment. 

We  will  come  at  once  to  the  completion. 

“Fortune  smiled  on  our  deserts we  were 
helped  to  a most  agreeable  and  gentlemanly 
associate;  our  arrangements  were  mutually 
satisfactory,  a twelve  months’  introduction, 
with  a consideration,  formed  part  of  the  terms ; 
and  the  happiness  of  our  family  group  was 
preserved  in  its  strict  integrity. 

By  these  means,  all  difficulties  of  the  first 
kind  were  overcome,  and  our  new  project 
was  soon  on  the  high  road  to  completion,  our 
neighbour  Tom  being  prepared  vuth  his  por- 
tion. 

Our  time  now  passed  somewhat  actively ; 
daily  to  toum  to  superintend  proceedings  ; pro- 
fessional visits  as  usual,  but  relieved  of  a cer- 
tain portion  by  our  co-adjutor,  and  our  mind 
ballooning  in  cloudy  flights  of  fancy  at  every 
spare  moment. 
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CHAPTER  THE  EOEETH. 

A WOED  OE  TWO  ABOUT  BATHS. 


At  tliis  period  warm  batlis  in  London  were 
scarcities,  there  being  but  few,  and  those  very 
obscure  establishments,  not  one  having  more 
than  three  or  four  warm  baths  on  their  pre- 
mises, and  the  charge  being  five  and  four  shil- 
lings each ; at  some  taverns  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence  was  charged. 

We  numbered  twelve  rooms,  in  each  of 
which  was  a warm  bath,  and  in  some  of  the 
larger  rooms  we  had  a vapour  or  hot-air  and 
sulphur  bath. 

We  were  compelled  to  erect  a very  large 
reservoir,  occupying  the  site  of  haif-a-dozen 
rooms,  owing  to  the  disinclination  of  the 
Water  Company  to  afford  facilities  of  supply, 
considering  that  water  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  bucket. 

This  was  one  great  reason  of  the  tardy  in- 
troduction of  so  great  a necessity  as  a warm 
bath  in  the  Metropolis,  and  the  same  plan  we 
are  obliged  to  adopt  to  this  day,  thus  robbing 
us  of  space  and  light. 

Our  opening  day  was  at  hand,  and  it  was 
an  event  of  great  anxiety. 

Our  outlay  and  obligations  fell  little  short 
of  two  thousand  pounds ; our  charges  Vv^ere 
shaped  to  the  times,  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence for  a warm  bath,  and  six  shillings  for  a 
medicated. 

Onr  friend  ‘‘  Tom”  played  the  part  of  super- 
intendent, arrayed  in  a white  flannel  jacket 
trimmed  with  blue,  and  took  his  standing 
accordingly. 

We  retained  our  professional  capacity,  hav- 
ing a snuggery  appointed  to  receive  our  first, 
and  we  hoped  many  subsequent  fees. 

The  remuneration  to  medical  men  is  a 
paradox. 

In  the  country  a quinquegenarian,  one  of 
hard-earned  experience,  and,  notwithstanding 
he  be  a man  of  great  talent,  charges  so  much 
for  his  physic,  and  here  and  there  some  half- 
crown  or  five  shillings  for  a visit,  whilst  in 
London  a stripling  M.D.  looks  for  his  guinea. 

The  public  are  habituated  into  this,  and 
begrudge  the  crown  for  the  five-mile  journey, 
but  pay  cheerfully  the  fee  for  younger  counsel 
and  minor  experience. 

It  is  true  more  money  is  earned  oftentimes 
over  the  counter,  in  sixpences  and  shillings, 
than  is  made  in  visits  or  accumulates  in  fees, 
but  both  are  matters  of  reputation. 

It  is  perhaps  right  and  proper  some  such 
arrangement  should  exist,  hut  the  difference 
is  absurd, — a tradesman  is  not  limited  in  price 
for  his  goods,  which  he  charges  for  according 
to  their  quality. 

What  should  deter  a medical  man  from 
doing  the  same— from  putting  a value  upon 
his  services  ? 


If  he  over-estimate  his  woidh,  the  public, 
depend  upon  it,  will  soon  put  him  riglit. 

There  are  anomalies  in  other  professions 
than  the  medical. 

Take  the  law  for  example — see  its  system 
of  charges — not  a visit  is  made  or  received, 
not  a letter  read  or  written,  without  a fixed 
charge ; not  an  agreement,  can  be  drawn  up 
but  a copy  has  to  be  paid  for,  and  yet  surely 
the  time  of  a medical  man  is  as  precious  as 
a lawyer’s. 

In  fact  a medical  man’s  time  is  his  income 
entirely ; the  charge  for  physic  is  a positive 
farce. 

The  services  and  the  good  rendered,  or  the 
endeavour  to  render  both,  should  be  the  con- 
sideration, and  therefore  it  is  the  opinion  that 
it  is  valuable. 

See  the  inconsistency  of  the  public  from 
this  habit  of  example. 

A man  engrossing  the  skill  and  humanity  of 
a medical  man  will  question  the  reasonable- 
ness of  a bill,  perhaps  under  five  pounds,  the 
items  of  which  shall  have  saved  his  life  ; and 
yet,  in  a trumpery  dispute  about  a trifling 
debt,  or  a neighbourly  squabble,  his  pluck  will 
mount  up,  and  slapping  his  breeches  pocket  he 
will  declare  his  readiness  to  expend  hundreds 
on  the  chance  of  a verdict. 

On  a matter  therefore  of  life  or  death,  the 
first  talent  of  the  day  is  presented  with  a 
guinea  or  less,  whilst  a barrister,  with  a 
retainer  to  prove  black  is  white,  or  vice  versa, 
secures  his  two  liundrecl  pounds  or  more ; 
and  what  is  still  more  heinous,  if  from  pres- 
sure of  engagements,  the  barrister  cannot  be 
at  two  places  at  once,  he  refunds  not  the 
bribe  for  either,  wdiilst  the  medical  man  is 
paid  only  for  his  presence. 

Yie  followed  in  the  wake,  and  what  were 
onr  thoughts  and  anticipations  ? 

Simply  these : we  held  that  we  had  gone 
through  our  curriculum;  our  qualifications 
were  as  sound  and  as  honorably  begotten  as 
those  of  names  wEo  had  the  start  of  us,  and 
our  experience  was  as  well  based. 

We  rested  on  these  pretensions,  and  abided 
our  turn. 

We  took  oiir  position  as  a consulting  prac- 
titioner. 

We  were  as  well  up  in  pharmacial  matters 
as  older  stagers  ; could  write  as  intelligible  a 
hand,  and  sign  our  name  with  as  penmanlike  a 
flourish. 

Wo  considered,  moreover,  our  province  was 
a useful  one,  and  w-e  scorned  mystery  and 
pomposity. 

With  these  feelings  we  despaired  not  of  suc- 
cess, and  were  prepared,  like  a true  sentinel, 
never  to  be  found  napping. 
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WJiat  boy  forge  is  his  first  sixpence  ? 

Whose  memory  fails  when,  for  the  first 
time,  he  wound  up  his  repeater?  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  wondered  at  if  the  first  fee  pro- 
duced an  impression. 

We  told  of  ours  on  our  advent  into  life, 
but  that  was  a bit  of  display. 

We  talk  now  of  our  first  honorarium,  duly 
and  independently  earned,  not  received  with 
our  hand  behind  our  back,  but  one  acknow- 
ledged face  to  face  with  a bow,  and  received 
as  a right. 

Our  opening  day  arrived.  Our  friend  and 
factotum  saw  to  the  getting  up  of  the  steam. 
Our  furnaces  were  in  good  trim,  and  our  cis- 
terns full.  The  first  bell  rang,  nor  did  it 
slumber  long  during  the  day.  Our  immediate 
friends — the  public  and  tlie  curious,  seve- 
rally seemed  anxious  to  give  us  an  ‘^earnest,” 
and  that  day  we  did  a goodly  work.  The 
night  we  devoted  to  festivity,  and  gave  our 
house-warming.  “ Merry  moments  then,  my 
masters.”  Healths  were  tlrunk  all  round  ; — ■ 
warm  were  the  expressions  of  true  and  best 
wishes — friendly  were  the  grasp  of  good  fel- 
lowship, and  the  next  day  morning,  cock- 
crowing  time,  sent  our  visitors  to  their  several 
homes. 

Our  weekly  receipts  increased,  and  the 
sweet  little  cherub  that  lived  aloft  in  our 
imagination,  whistled  his  lay  of  hope. 

M e did  hope,  nor  in  vain. 

This  is  hardly  the  place  to  relate  anecdotes 
to  swell  our  pages,  else  we  could  narra.te  many, 
some  humorous,  some  melancholy,  some  cu- 
rious, amd  others  interesting — but  such  are 
happening  every  instant  of  our  lives,  and  to 
all  of  us  ; but  those  which  princi]3ally  relate 
to  the  advance  or  retrogression  of  a biography, 
should  have  precedence  over  the  rest. 

Any  young  business  has  its  blank  and 
prize  days; — we  had  our  Yauxhall  nights  and 
wet  St  Swithin’s  days,  for  |)leasure  and  health 
both  require  the  same  weather  to  be  pros- 
perous. 

Each  twenty-four  hours  required  fresh 
energy  to  persuade  the  public  to  aid  our 
purpose. 

"VYe  advertised — a costly  process — to  the 
great  gain  of  one  party  and  the  great  risk  of 
another,  and  that  risk  all  on  our  own  side, 
and  the  great  gain  to  the  journals,  which  or 
who,  every  man-jack  of  them,  could  not  exist 
without  the  advertiser, — could  not  live  a single 
publication  through  by  the  profits  of  their 
sale  alone,  and  there  is  not  a single  excep- 
tion among  the  great,  high,  low.  Jack  or 
game. 

As  to  some  of  them,  the  ruse  is  laughable. 
They  (the  proprietors),  print  more  show  bills 
than  they  sell  copies — -^miTabile,  or  rather 
miserahile,  dictu ) . 

We  have  neither  time  or  space  to  enforce 
our  arguments  just  now.  The  public  must 
suffer  until  we  do,  and  wlien  vfe  should,  we 
should  perhaps  scarcely  get  thanks.  It  is 
therefore  well  other  people  should  purchase 


wisdom  at  the  same  dear  cost  that  we  hav^;  ; 
but  the  curious  may  find  our  thoughts  1,|l 
other  papers  than  these  memoirs.  This  hint 
is  worth  reflecting  upon.  The  lowest  cost 
of  an  advertisement  in  a daily  journal  is  a 
crown.  It  may  appear  in  a paper  taken 
up^  for  numerical  sake,  by  a thousand  people 
(mind  it  lives  certainly  not  longer  than  a 
couple  of  days),  of  wdiich  not  one  in  a hun- 
dred readers  see  it  or  read  it,  and  of  these 
not  one  in  ten  require  what  is  announced. 
The  customers  therefore  to  a tradesman  or 
warehouseman,  or  proprietary,  must  make 
good  the  venture,  and  that  must  be  added  to 
the  profit,  or  the  sale  must  be  proportionate. 
Multiply  your  enterprise  over  half  a dozen 
daily  journals,  and  there  you  have  nine 
pounds  a week,  dead  expense,  on  the  chance 
of  a certain  notoriety.  Omit  it  for  a week 
and  the  excitement  ceases.  Add  to  such  an 
experiment  the  Sunday  journals,  and  your 
amount  is  doubled. 

See,  then,  the  business  you  must  do  to 
repair  that  outlay,  the  outlay  of  one  week— • 
eighteen  pounds. 

Ask  your  till,  shopkeepers  and  local  trades- 
man, how  the  thing  can  answer.  And  even 
supposing  it  do,  is  it  not  a most  slavish  obli- 
gation that  you  should  do  treble,  quadruple, 
or  ten  times  the  business  for  perhaps  double 
the  profit  you  would  have  realised  without  it  ? 

We  will  talk  more  at  large  in  its  place  on 
this  subject,  but  we  would  strenuously  advise, 
before  we  quit  it  now,  that  every  single- 
handed  establishment,  that  is  to  say,  every 
establishment  whose  business  must  enter  its 
own  doors,  to  as  soon  think  of  closing  its 
shutters  as  to  waste  ready  or  credit  money 
in  advertising.  In  our  own  experience  we 
have  spent  more  in  announcing  our  business 
whereabouts,  in  a week,  than  we  have  taken 
in  two. 

It  is  lamentable  life  is  so  short  to  get  a coii" 
nexion,  and  happy  it  is  for  those  who  had 
fathers  before  them.  Wherein  does  celebrity, 
except  in  rare  instances,  attend  a man,  until 
he  has  one  foot  in  the  grave,  and  the  rest  of 
his  body  very  soon  follows  ? 

How  many  professional  and  literary  men 
do  not  get  a crust  to  eat,  untd  they  have  not 
a tooth  left  to  eat  it  with. 

Well,  advertising  was  one  means  to  an  end 
that  we  adopted  — it  answered,  but  never 
repaid  us,  and  so  we  chose  a path  of  our  own. 

We  advertised  ourselves  ; and  how  ? Why 
thus,  and  this  required  some  practical  skill : 
A minute,  and  we  will  tell  it  for  the  benefit 
of  others . W eeks  and  months  fly  very  rapidly. 
We  averaged  enough  to  pay  rent,  taxes,  rates, 
and  servants.  Our  friend  took  one  depart- 
ment and  we  another.  His  gains  vrere  in- 
creased by  gratuities,  which  the  public  ever 
did  and  will  obstinately  give ; ours  by  the 
casualties  provoking  medical  counsel.  Our 
first  year’s  income  in  fees,  attending  daily  at 
our  post  from  ten  till  five,  amounted  to  forty- 
five  'pounds. 
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We  had  received  the  quid  'pro  quo  for  our 
late  happy  and  thriving  home,  and  the  day  of 
departure  neared.  We  had  gradually  weaned 
ourselves  from  our  connexion,  and  taken  leave 
of  our  staunchest  supporters. 

Here,  again,  one  of  those  singular  incidents 
that  give  a turn  to  a man’s  history  befell  us, 
and  the  time  consumed  in  this  digression 
involved  little  more  than  a couple  of  months. 

Our  baths  were  thriving,  that  is  to  say, 
our  customers  were  numerous  and  regular, 
but  our  establishment  was  limited  in  its  re- 
resources, nor  could  we  extend  them. 

The  wear  and  tear,  and  repairs  great  and 
costly,  and  the  weather — our  great  barometer 
— fluctuating  and  capricious.  A twelvemonth’s 
experience  besides,  is  a very  fair  criterion  of 
what  can  be  done  in  this  way  or  that.  If 
affairs  do  not  flourish  like  trumpets,  all  the 
melody  of  hope  becomes  discord.  Time,  too, 
if  unemployed,  is  a sad  tell-tale. 

Let  any  one  imagine  two  such  persons  as  the 
reader  may  guess  “ our  friend  Tom  and  our- 
selves ” to  be,  denned  together  the  life-long 
day,  breathing  in  expectation,  and  to  little 
purpose,  trudging  home  despondingly  some 
four  or  five  miles,  cogitating  what  should  or 
was  to  be  done. 

Fancy  a brighter  day,  concluding  with  a 
London  chop-house  dinner,  and  a glass  of 
Bee’s-wing,  and  the  next  day  revisiting  our 
“mint”  and  finding  a leak  that  swamped  not 
only  our  “ long  range  ” of  rooms,  but  a week’s 
surplus. 

Take  into  consideration  the  silent  thoughts 
of  your  humble  servant,  with  a most  startling 
change  staring  him  in  the  face,  living  in  the 
first  place  at  an  increased  expenditure,  with 
a considerably  diminished  and  very  preca- 
rious income. 

Secondly,  an  enlarged  family,  a certain 
pride  to  maintain,  and  an  impossibility  of 
retreating,  except  to  plunge  into  immediate 
ruin. 

And  thirdly,  a mind  full  of  doubts  and  fears 
whether  there  was  a chance  of  recovery,  and 
in  a state  of  unsettledness  each  day  how 
to  act. 

There  was  with  all  this  an  impelling  prin- 
ciple that  said — GrO  OH. 

Sanguine  by  nature,  confident  in  self- 
strength for  any  energy  that  might  be  called 
for,  and  with  a dogged  resolution  to  do  all 
that  did  become  a man,  we  resolved  upon 
making  a stir.  Hereupon  the  incident  oc- 
curred that  we  will  now  relate. 

Upon  going  into  town  one  day,  we  found 
the  front  office  of  the  premises  adjoining  the 
Baths  closed.  We  conjectured,  of  course, 
nothing  less  than  the  demise  of  our  landlord, 
and  found  nothing  more,  in  the  course  of  our 
inquiries,  than  that  he  had  become  a bank- 
rupt ! 

What  was  to  become  of  our  lease  ^ 

We  hate  self-destruction. 

We  despise  such  cowardice  ; for,  gild  the 
act  with  glory  and  crown  it  with  a tributary  I 


coronal,  it  is  still  a sneaking  way  of  throwing 
your  troubles  on  other  people’s  shoulders. 

We  contemplated,  therefore,  no  recourse 
to  prussic  acid,  no  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of 
mouldering  charcoal,  nor  blowing  our  brains 
out  by  putting  a pistol  into  our  mouth. 

We  determined  to  know  the  worst  and  act 
up  to  the  occasion.  Our  friend  “ Tom  ” saw 
the  danger  as  well  as  we,  and  as  he  reasoned 
very  justly,  that  we  were  younger  to  get  out 
of  a difficulty  than  himself,  and  then  that  we 
had  a profession  to  fall  back  upon,  he  thought 
we  had  better  struggle  through  the  “ Slough 
of  Despond”  alone,  than  that  two  should  be  in- 
volved in  the  same  mess. 

We  were  solvent,  and  that  is  declaring  a 
great  deal  j that  is  to  say,  our  engagements 
were  such  as  time  and  our  own  private  re- 
sources would  release  us  from. 

The  great  fear  that  oppressed  us  was,  lest 
the  lease  should  be  lost,  ourselves  ejected  and 
our  past  outlay  forfeited. 

The  weaker  vessel  goes  to  the  waU,  and  so 
we  (^.  e.  I)  took  it.  “ Tom  ” and  I dissolved 
our  connection  as  it  stood  and  formed  another. 

We  purchased  his  share  at  a nominal  value, 
agreeing  to  retain  him  as  superintendent  on 
very  advantageous  terms  to  himself,  provided 
we  continued  in  possession. 

This  battle  we  had  to  contend  with,  fought 
it  heroically,  and  came  off  the  victor.  The 
ground  landlord  wanted  but  a secure  tenant, 
and  it  naturally  occurred  to  him  that  one  who 
had  expended  his  all,  and  that  all  being  at 
stake,  that  we  should  be  the  most  likely  indi- 
vidual for  his  purpose.  The  premises  occu- 
pied as  offices  and  temporary  dwelling  rooms 
by  oiij’  soi-disant  landlord  were  therefore  leased 
over  to  us,  well  adapted  for  a family  and  pro- 
fessional residence,  together  with  the  building 
occupied  as  the  baths,  at  an  increased  rent. 

That  we  did  not  mind. 

This  w^as  all  accomplished  in  two  or  three 
interviews,  when  we  found  for  our  family  a 
new  home,  and  ourselves  released  from  all 
other  engagements,  and  at  liberty  to  give  our 
whole  attention  to  the  one  grand  object  of  our 
ambition,  namely,  the  cultivation  of  profes- 
sional practice  in  the  heart  of  the  greatest 
city  in  the  world. 

We  have  troubled  the  reader  with  but  few 
references  to  that  part  of  our  economy,  but 
even  during  the  preceding  twelvemonth  it  had 
not  been  neglected. 

Despite  the  pensive,  spider-like  lying  in  am- 
bush for  the  next  fly — for  our  new  class  of 
applicants  were,  as  we  have  told,  “ like  angels’ 
visits,  few  and  far  between.”  Still  we  read 
and  studied  to  adapt  our  knowledge  to 
those  few,  and  we  can  look  back  to  that 
first  year  of  our  metropolitan  campaign 
with  great  satisfaction,  as  not  spending  it  to 
disadvantage. 

Behold  us,  then,  installed  under  a new  cha- 
racter, and  not  under  very  disadvantageous 
circumstances. 

A private  and  separate  suitable  professional 
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entrance,  a cliarming  bureau  for  referential 
purposes,  a resident  bouscliold,  and  a capa- 
bility  of  enlarging  our  establishment. 

Being  now  sole  master,  under  license,  our 
designs  needed  no  assent  or  discussion.  We 
resolved  upon  the  following  expedient — imme- 
diately to  lovfer  our  prices  thirty  per  cent., 
reducing  our  warm  baths  to  two  shillings  each, 
and  our  medicated  baths  to  the  late  price  of 
the  warm. 

A change  of  that  Idnd  is  a very  important 
step  ; the  appeal  to  the  multitude  in  place  of 
the  few  is  a hazardous  experiment ; if  it  fail, 
it  drives  the  few  away,  at  least  such  is  the 
idea,  but  if  there  be  no  pressing  rivalry,  the 
level  is  restored,  and  cheapness  is  a very 
attractive  enticement. 

In  seeking  the  co-operation  of  the  many 
it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  business  must 
be  nearly  doubled  to  preserve  the  former 
returns,  and  trebled  to  increase  the  profits. 

There  is  necessarily  more  wear  and  tear, 
more  hands  required,  and  a general  increase 
of  expenses,  consequently  more  anxiety,  more 
responsibility,  and  more  work. 

This  is  supposing  the  scheme  be  success- 
ful. 

In  that  case  it  is  all  hubbubbery,  instead  of 
peaceful  quietude  ; but  the  grist  came  into  the 
mill,  and  the  heart  may  be  content. 

A fastidious  mind  wohdd  say,  give  us  smaller 
returns,  less  torturing  suspense,  and  less  ha- 
rassment, and  we’ll  be  content. 

The  mind  of  the  man  of  the  world  accom- 
modates itself  to  circumstances,  and  takes  the 
‘ rough  with  the  smooth. 

We  buffeted  all  these  feelings  and  found  it 
indispensable  to  go  further. 

We  jump,  just  to  prove  our  assertion,  over 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  come  to  a statement 
that  what  we  formerly  charged  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  for  we  now  supply  for  a shil- 
ling ; that  where  we  formerly  h^d  one  visitor 
we  now  have  twenty,  and  only  can  keep  those 
twenty  by  outrivaling  one  of  the  most  pov/er- 
ful  antagonisms  any  trader  ever  met  with  in 
civilised  times — the  National  Baths. 

The  charge  for  a first-class  bath  at  these 
monster  emporiums  is  but  sixpence,  and  it  was 
thrown  in  our  teeth,  “ Oh,  that  will  not  injure 
you,”  say  onr  consolers,  “ the  class  of  people 
that  visit  you  will  not  attend  us  ; our  esta- 
blishments aim,  besides,  at  cultivating  vhat 
you  have  professedly  been  doing  during  your 
career,  the  encouragement  of  cleanliness  and 
health.” 

Did  the  competition  rest  on  reason  and  fair 
play,  no  one  would  object ; capital  against 
capital  is  legitimate,  but  we  must  reserve  a 
page  for  the  further  discussion  of  this  topic 
by-and-by,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
embarkation  of  all  we  possessed  in  the  under- 
taking ; that  constitutes,  in  the  year  1852,  so 
prominent  an  investment  in  our  history. 

Beturning  to  the  subject  of  reducing  prices, 
in  every  instance  we  believe  it  to  be  called 
for,  to  ensure  great  returns.  We  found  the 
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step  urgent,  and  as  it  turned  out,  prudent  j 
and  we  are  still  of  the  same  opinion. 

An  attendant  essential  on  every  business 
transaction  is  publicity.  We  have  alluded  to 
the  fearfully  expensive  mode  by  advertising — 
the  only  substitute  is  printing  at  one’s  own 
expence.  The  custom  of  employing  a bell- 
man is  confined  to  the  esplanade  of  a fashion- 
able watering  place,  but  in  London  such  a 
proceeding  would  be  outi'L  Every  man  must 
use  his  own  “clapper.”  It  is  all  the  same 
thing  whether  it  consists  of  an  embossed  card, 
a brocaded  circular,  a coloured  prospectus,  or 
half-a-dozen  leaves  stitched  together. 

As  we  could  not  enforce  our  arguments 
within  tlie  limits  of  a pasteboard  slip,  nor  in 
the  space  of  a sheet  of  note  paper,  we  essayed 
a bit  of  authorship  in  the  form  of  a little 
‘ Treatise  on  Bathing.’  It  was  our  first  pro- 
duction, and  we  longed  to  see  ourselves  in 
type. 

“ ’Tis  pleasant  sure  to  see  one’s  name  in  print, 

A book’s  a book  although  there’s  nothing  in’t  ” 

We  accomplished  our  purpose,  our  preten- 
sions were  humbly  presented,  and  it  spared  a 
vast  deal  of  waste  of  our  own  “ sweet  voice.” 

Like  a very  great  man,  who  was  remarkable 
for  his  brusqueness,  and  was  less  loquacious 
than  rough,  we  had  only  to  say  to  inquiries, 
though  in  a milder  strain,  offering  one  at  the 
same  time,  “ Bead  our  book.” 

By  this  time  we  were  fairly  afloat,  and 
steering  through  the  sea  of  public  opinion. 
Our  baths  became  a notoriety — cheap  prices, 
great  accommodation,  every  possible  civility, 
and  ourselves  always  at  our  post,  had  their 
influence.  Warm  baths  are  necessary  luxu- 
ries : a man  who  never  washes  himself  as  he 
should  do,  and  only  as  in  a warm  bath  he  can, 
is  a great  way  off  from  being  a gentleman. 

This  is  no  libel,  for  every  gentleman  will 
support  us  in  our  assertion.  “ If  ignorance  ” 
of  such  a belief  “ be  bliss,”  ’tis  folly  to  be 
wise,  and  we  will  retire  from  the  argument ; 
but  baths  are  used  for  medicinal  and  salutary 
purposes  as  well. 

That  there  are  thousands  of  degrees  of  suf- 
fering, short  of  confinement  to  a sick  room,  and 
to  many  of  which  a warm  bath  is  a panacea, 
every  reflective  person  must  know,  and  it  can 
readily  be  imagined,  that  a Bathing  Sana- 
torium, conducted  by  a medical  man,  and  fre- 
quented by  invalids  and  others,  can  scarcely 
exist  without  the  proprietor  and  his  visitors 
coming,  now  and  then,  into  contact  with  each 
other.  From  such  a circumstance  date  we 
the  multiplication  of  our  friends.  This  por- 
tion of  our  volume  was  not  intended  as  a 
vehicle  for  essaying  on  the  infirmities,  mis- 
chances, and  adventures  of  human  life,  except 
those  relating  to  our  own  proper  person,  and 
therefore  a lecture  upon  the  painful  suflerings 
of  humanity  at  large  would  be  discursive,  but 
a few  passing  remarks  are  necessary  to  con- 
nect the  association  we  are  aiming  to  establish. 

The  simplest  ailment  incident  to  this  chmate 
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is  a connnon  cold,  tlie  simplest  and  most 
popular  remedy  a warm  or  vapour  batli. 

A very  common  and  prevailing  interruption 
to  comfortable  health  is  indigestion.  It  arises 
from  casualty,  inadvertence,  carelessness  in 
eating  or  drinking  ; or  excess,  a very  plausible 
and  tranquillising  antidote  is  a hot  bath.  In 
London,  where  the  mind  of  a,  comprehensive 
citizen  is  like  a kite  in  the  boisterous  air, 
blown  here  and  there,  at  one  time  nearly  rent 
to  pieces,  and  another  next  to  being  dashed 
to  atoms,  which  neither 

“Mandragora,  nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the 
world, ” 

can  pacify,  seclusion  and  the  balmy,  soothing 
influence  of  warm  or  vapour  bathing  are 
eagerly  sought  after. 

in  the  no  less  distressing  but  more  painful 
afflictions  of  absolute  agony,  common  to 
rheumatism,  nephritic,  and  other  ohstrnctions, 
a warm  bath  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  remedies 
immediately  in  requisition. 

In  all  those  unfortunate  derangements 
common  to  the  outer  as  well  as  inner  man, 
what  vast  relief  do  we  not  find  in  the  use  of 
the  medicated  and  plain  wmrm-water  bathing. 

This  is  but  a small  category  of  the  conco- 
mitants of  working  life ; many  of  onr  owm 
roducing,  and  others  beyond  onr  own  control, 
nt  which  could  not  escape  the  observation 
of  one  placed  like  ourselves. 

Our  contemplative  moments  were  therefore 
devoted  to  the  best  amelioration  of  such,  and 
hence  our  next  essay  was  one  ON  INDIOES- 
TION,  ITS  CAUSE,  CONSEQUENCES, 
AN I)  TEEATMENT,  followed  shortly  by  an 
elaborate  but  little  volume  on  the  occurrence, 
progress,  and  arrest  of  common  catarrh,  the 
advent  of  that  most  desolating  of  all  afflictions, 
CONSUMPTION,  with  a review  and  expla« 
nation  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  treat- 
ment, and  a consideration  of  the  other  prevail- 
ing diseases  and  disorders  incident'to  the  lungs 
and  air  passages. 

These  publications  induced  numbers  of  their 
readers  to  consult  ns,  and  augmented  onr 
practice  exceedingly,  giving  ns  an  income  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  independent^^  of 
the  Baths,  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-five 
pounds. 

We  had  now  no  misgivings  as  to  the  path 
we  had  chosen  being  the  proper  one.  We 
were  at  once  satisfied  of  onr  owm  utility,  and 
that  we  were  correspondingly  appreciated. 

On  the  strength  of  such  a position  and  the 
growing  nature  of  onr  prospects  we  were  led, 
111  an  ill-fated  moment,  to  dabble  again  in 
bricks  and  mortar.  Onr  establishment  ad- 
mitted of  greater  improvements,  better  ma- 
chinery, additional  rooms,  and  considerable 
modification  of  those  in  existence  ; and  here 
ive  see  the  disadvantages  of  a professional 
man  distracting  his  attention  from  his  one 
pursuit  and  embarking  in  what  he  is  an  incom- 
petent judge  of. 

However,  it  all  furnished  experience,  and 


that  is  the  school  for  every  man’s  advance- 
ment. 

Amongst  onr  earliest  and  best  patients  was 
a builder.  We  had  employed  him  satisfac- 
torily on  several  occasions.  On  the  present 
we  conjointly  drew  up  onr  plans,  framed  our 
.estimates,  and  laid  before  ourselves  a picture 
that,  to  realise,  promised  a heartfull  of  de- 
light. 

Notwithstanding  a fair  return  had  thus  far 
rewarded  our  enterprise,  sundry  obligations 
still  remained  unsettled,  but  they  gave  ns  no 
uneasiness — a few  months  would  clear  all. 

_ The  expenses  of  printing  had  been  con- 
siderable, and  book  making  and  selling  are 
not  very  profitable  embarkations.  They  may 
pay  one  way,  but  not  by  their  own  profit. 

Onr  family  troop  had  not  diminished,  hut 
had  become  increased.  Sundry  little  extra 
comforts  were'  needed  and  had.  We  kept  a 
shelf  in  onr  wine-cellar  supplied,  and  we 
drank  our  soup  with  a silver  spoon. 

The  best  merino  gave  place  to  silken™  attire 
for  jubilee  days,  and  we  studied  onr  in* 
dividuality  a "bit,  so  that  if  a friend  had 
wanted  to  borrow  twenty  pounds,  we  should 
not  have  known  where  to  look  for  it. 

One  circumstance  to  onr  praise — no,  our 
wife’s — we  will  mention — we  never  owed  a 
butcher  or  a baker’s  hill  in  onr  lives  beyond 
a week’s  score  ; the  tailor  and  the  wine  mer- 
chant were  onr  only  domestic  creditors,  and 
they  are  the  very  worst  a young  man  can 
have : they  press  you  for  orders,  and,  bother 
them,  press  yon  prett}?-  severely  to  pay  for 
them. 

We  will  he  bound  to  say  more  promis” 
sory  notes  and  renewed  hills  have  been  given 
for  the  two  commodities  just  named,  than  for 
any  other  household  or  personal  necessity 
required. 

What  awful  responsibilities  do  these  little 
stamped  documents  create.  The  sign-manual  to 
such  a bond  is  like  trespassing  on  an  unknown 
orchard,  beset  with  “steel  traps  and  spring 
guns  yon  are  sure  to  be  caught,  if  not  shot. 

We  have  an  illustration  ; onr  builder  was  a 
very  nice  follow,  and  the  compact  for  our 
forth-to-he-done  alterations  was  signed  over 
a bottle  of  wine ; he  completed  his  task 
honourably  and  well ; onr  arrangement  was 
duly  specified ; the  amount  was  five  hundred 
polinds,  the  payments  were  to  he  forty  pounds 
on  the  first  of  every  month,  his  work  occupied 
three. 

We  were  punctual  with  onr  first  instalment ; 
ready  to  a clay  with  onr  second ; when,  soon 
after,  onr  friend  was  taken  dangerously  ill — 
we  attended  him — he  was  menteily  distressed 
also — he  had  a troubled  mind  as  well  as  an 
afflicted  body. 

He  was  pressed  by  his  timber  merchant  for 
money;  there  lay  a bill  over-due,  and  pro- 
ceedings had  commenced. 

We  owed  him,  when  his  part  of  the  con- 
tract was  done,  upwards  of  four  hundred 
pounds. 
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“ ITow,”  said  lie,  “as  I have  shown  every 
faith  in  you,  I appeal  to  yon  to  show  as  much 
towards  me  ; let  us  nullify  our  standing  agree- 
ment, and  give  me  an  acceptance  at  TIure 
months  for  the  balance,  and  I will  promise  to 
provide  the  surplus  to  your  instalments  : three 
months  is  a good  respite  for  you,  it  will  give 
you  time  to  turn  round,  and  you  won’t  be 
pressed  monthly  to  pay  your  forty  pounds, 
but  in  the  three  you  can  more  easily  collect 
the  amount  of  three  instalments,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds ; I will  give  you  an  un- 
dertaking to  the  effect,  binding  myself  to 
exonerate  you  from  all  liability  beyond  what 
you  engage  to  pay,” 

The  argum,ent  was  plausible, — our  friend 
was  a family  man, — we  were  intimate,  and 
how  could  such  a request  be  refused  ? 

It  was  acceded  to — the  fatal  document  was 
drawn  up  and  surrendered ; — his  charming 
wife  acknowledged  her  thanks,~-his  eyes 
brightened,  and  his  looks  bespoke  the  lan- 
guage of  gratitude — and  a great  load  seemed 
off  his  mind.  His  timber  merchant  having 
faith,  as  he  considered,  in  a rising  man,  pre- 
ferred our  bill  to  his  creditor’s,  and  suggested 
as  much. 

Our  friend  rapidly  recovered,  and  he  faith- 
fully completed  his  contract  as  far  as  the  work 
was  concerned. 

As  the  time  of  payment  became  due  we 
looked  up  our  friend. 

We  paid  many  useless  visits  ; we  wrote  first 
kindly  and  remindingly ; secondly,  urgently 
and  entreatingly 'j  and  lastly,  remonstratireiy 
and  angrily. 

It  was  all  to  no  purpose,  the  bill  became 
due,  was  presented,  unpaid,  and  noted. 

In  an  agony  of  phrenzy  we  went  to  the 
honse  of  our  Builder,  determined  not  to  quit  it 
until  we  saw  him ; he  came  home  late,  excited, 
haggard,  and  ill ; he  could  not  help  us — he  was 
ashamed  to  see  us,  and  only  deferred  apprising 
us  of  our  d-anger  and  responsibility,  clinging 
to  the  hope  he  might  be  able  to  pay  his  part, 
and  which  hope  had  only  forsaken  him  that 
day. 

He  promised  all  a man  could ; he  would 
see  the  owner  of  the  bill  and  state  the  facts  ; 
but  he  was  on  the  eve,  himself,  of  insolvency. 

We  were  prepared  with  our  instalment, 
which  we  would  not  part  with,  except  upon 
the  conditions  being  renewed.  The  next  day 
a threatening  letter  caused  us  to  waste  a day 
in  seeking,  explaining,  showing  our  papers 
to  the  lawyer,  and  demanding  time. 

The  parties  named  in  the  bill  were  all 
present ; a new  accceptance  was  drawn  out  at 
a short  date  (two  months),  for  the  balance, 
with  interest  and  expenses — and  the  timber 
merchant  took  the  standing  of  the  builder. 

We  were  lightened  a little  of  our  fears,  and 
our  cash  deposited,  taking  with  ns  merely  a 
stateaient  of  the  transaction. 

Before  the  second  bill  arrived  at  maturity, 
the  poor  builder  went  through  the  Insolvent 
Court. 


The  second  bill  was  presented  in  due  form 
— like  the  first,  dishonoured  and  noted. 

We  were  ready  witiionr  share,  hut  the  tim- 
ber-merchant troubled  not  his  head  about  it. 

The  next  day  the  same  threatening  notice 
was  served. 

We  went  off  to  the  same  lawyers,  showed 
our  documents,  reminded  them  of  being  pre- 
sent at  the  transaction,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

They  were  employed,  not  by  the  timber- 
merchant,  but  by  the  bankers  who  discounted 
the  bill. 

We  were  horrified  at  being  told  that  the 
drawer  of  the  bill  would  appear  in  the  ‘ Gazette’ 
on  the  following  morning. 

Imploring  and  intreating  were  ineffectual ; 
they  would  only  hear  of  one  course  — to 
receive  the  instalment  we  had  brought  with 
us,  and  suspend  proceedings  for  a few  days 
to  enable  us  to  get  together  the  remainder 
— WQ  had  paid  them  280k  out  of  500k 

Mow  to  realise  the  difference  we  had  no 
thought. 

We  paid  our  instalment  and  came  home. 

We  went  to  the  builder-— he  could  not 
help  us. 

We  wrote  to  the  bankers,  who  were  inex- 
orable, and  at  the  end  of  a week  we  were 
arrested  I 

Has  the  reader  any  idea  of  what  an  arrest  is  ? 

Let  him  fancy  meeting  a tiger  in  a vast 
plain,  with  neither  bush  nor  tree  to  parry 
the  spreading  claw,  preparing  to  tear  him  in 
pieces,  and  he  will  be  little  short  in  idea  of 
the  spring  that  is  to  immolate  him. 

It  may  be  executed  in  a milder  way.  The 
glare  of  the  eye,  hawk-like,  may  fascinate  the 
victim  intd  a consciousness  that  kindness 
covers  it. 

The  gentle  tap  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  pre- 
monitory stoop  of  complaisance,  may  signify 
regret  at  the  office  imposed,  hut  the  imme- 
diate grip  of  detention  tells  the  fatal  truth 
that  it  is  meant  in  earnest. 

“You  are  my  prisoner;  I arrest  you,”  &c. 

The  proudest  spirit  must  crouch  under  such 
a legal  process. 

Heading,  if  not  experience,  prepares  every 
one  to  submission. 

Crest-fallen,  trembling,  and  humbled,  3^11 
nakiraily  seek  to  learn  what  you  are  expected 
to  do. 

A few  words  signify — “Bay  onr  demand  and 
you  are  free;”  or,  “OhI  it’s  nothing-nothing 
—all  we  require  is  bail  for  your  appearance. 
Have  yon  no  friend  merely  to  signify  as  much  ? 
If  not,  perhaps  a iieighboiir  will  be  respon- 
sible for  your  attendance  to  justify,”  &o. 

We  may  not  be  correct  in  details,  but  we 
remember  only  the  horror  of  the  dilemma. 

We  had  to  make  confidants  of  a couple  of 
comparative  strangers,  except  that  they  lived 
in  the  same  court — one  a publican  and  the 
other  a clerk.  We,  full  of  gratitude  at  being 
spared  the  suffering  of  being  carried  off  to  a 
sponging-house,  and  being  little  conversant 
with  such  matters  before  or  since,  faintly 
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conjectured  we  must  pay  for  such  indul- 
gence. 

One  pound  was  presented — it  was  laughed 
at  two— ridiculed  ; three — taken,  but  they 
were  not  sufficient ; four  left  the  hand  open 
for  more,  and  five  only  produced  a response 
of  civility. 

Five  pounds  to  a Sheriff’s  officer  for  five 
minutes’  work. 

That  five  pounds  was  the  most  difficult 
amount  we  ever  had  to  recover,  as  the  sequel 
will  show.  But  we  were  free. 

Never  till  that  time  did  we  understand  or 
feel  the  blessings  of  liberty  ; but  with  what 
anguish  did  we  sleep  that  night. 

It  is  too  full  of  sad  remembrances  to  enlarge 
upon. 

- W e can  conceive  the  horror  of  a man  being 
condemned  to  the  gallows,  and  having  the  day 
of  his  execution  appointed ; but  then  he,  pro- 
bably, may  be  deserving  of  his  fate,  and  is 
somewhat  prepared  for  it,  but  in  our  instance 
— good  Heavens  !— -we  had  performed  the 
act,  to  the  letter,  we  had  engaged  to  do. 
We  had  not  been  found  wanting  in  our  part 
of  the  bond. 

We  can  only  look  back  to  the  apathy,  cold- 
heartedness, and  stringency  of  the  bankers 
into  whose  clutches  wn  fell. 

We  were  coolly  informed  it  was  a mere 
matter  of  business— that  if  they  listened  to 
every  pathetic  tale,  they  must  keep  a con- 
fessional as  well  as  a counting-house.  They 
wmuld  not  and  could  not  attend  to  plaintive 
stories,  nor  could  tears  move  them— the  ear- 
nest supplications  of  a man  as  zealous  to  be 
true  and  honest  as  themselves  had  no  weight : 
we  were  referred  back  to  their  lawyers. 

Gracious  God  ! that  there  should  be  lawyens 
who  are  not  men. 

Why  does  the  profession  so  harden  them  ? 

We  went,  as  we  said,  to  those  hearts  of  stone 
— pleaded  with  all  the  eloquence  of  faith  in 
humanity,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  fidelity,  too. 

Words  were  in  vain. 

They  reasonably  supposed,  we  believed, 
that,  earnest  as  we  were  with  them,  we  surely 
had  friends  somewhere,  who  would  assist  us. 

Necessity  made  us  desperate. 

We  pleaded  our  total  inability  to  liquidate 
the  claim  at  once,  and  at  last  we  verily  believe 
our  assertion  was  credited. 

We  effected  a compromise  to  pay  twenty 
pounds  a-week,  with  expenses,  on  further  pro- 
ceedings being  suspended. 

Five  pounds  had  been  fruitlessly,  to  our  way 
of  thinking,  expended,  but  it  appeared  it  was 
a necessary  expedient  to  facilitate  further  pro- 
ceedings, if  necessary.  The  week  came  round, 
and  we  scarcely  recollect  how  the  amount  was 
raised,  but  it  was,  and  paid— another  and  an- 
other followed — then  a relapse  ensued,  and 
then  a threatening  letter  came. 


Our  friend  “ Tom  ” was  a great  help  to  i s 
in  this  trial,  but  his  resources  were  limiteu, 
his  creditable  thriftiness  inducing  him  to  invent 
in  houses  or  what  not,  every  accumulation 

At  last  we  owed  but  five  pounds,  and  that 
was  the  most  difficult  item  to  get  together. 
Every  available  resource  was  exhausted,  and 
other  things  pressed  upon  us.  At  last  (deli- 
cious words)  we  paid  the  final  penny,  and 
interest  to  the  full,  and  lawyers’  expenses  in 
the  bargain — some  twenty  odd  pounds,  and 
we  again  put  foot  in  our  own  doors,  if  not  a 
liveryman  of  the  city  of  London,  at  least  a 
free  man. 

The  struggle  was  nigh  fatal.  The  inces- 
sant anxiety,  the  running  about,  the  exten- 
sion of  obligations  to  others,  and  the  constant 
dread  of  incarceration  well  nigh  broke  our 
heart.  The  loss,  besides,  in  business  was 
great — it  was  impossible  to  prosecute  our  con- 
templated schemes,  and  although  we,  after  all, 
not  only  paid  our  full  debt  a few  months 
before  the  time  agreed  upon ; still,  the  harass- 
ment we  underwent  stole  away  ten  years  of 
our  prime,  hurried  grey  hairs,  disrobed  us  of 
front  curls,  and  imprinted  many  a furrow 
that  remains  to  this  day. 

We  were  avenged,  notwithstanding. 

We  were  freed  from  the  cruel,  despotic 
tyranny  of  people  undeserving  of  sympathy 
for  whatever  may  befall  them.  The  petti- 
foggers !— 'poor  tools  of  cupidity  ! They  may 
have  sons  and  daughters  of  their  own,  and 
may  live  to  learn  th^e  world  have  prototypes 
to  themselves,  that  may  act  as  harsh  to  theirs 
as  they  did  to  us. 

We  do  not  wish  it,  but  we  would  pass  a 
mile  away  to  avoid  their  doors. 

As  for  the  bankers,  it  would  give  them  im- 
portance to  mention  their  names.  They 
may  sink  to  the  oblivion  their  insignificance 
deserves  ; and,  should  this  passage  meet  their 
eye,  they  will  see  that  the  writer  retains  the 
impression  their  conduct  towards  him  created. 
kSnuffs  and  Whipster — mere  traffickers  upon 
other  men’s  credulity.  Overdraw  your  account 
a shilling,  and  the  answer  is,  “No  effects.” 
You  trust  them  with  your  all,  and  they  won’t 
trust  you  a farthing.  How  really  little  do 
the  public  understand  of  the  means  by  which 
fortunes  are  amassed  ; but  so  long  as  fortunes 
are  made,  the  possessors  “ are  all  honourable 
men,”  and  yet  who  but  the  public  are  the 
jackalls — the  lion’s  providers  ? 

A banker  works  not  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  but  by  sweating  what  his  depositors 
place  in  his  hands.  Money  makes  money, 
that’s  clear ; and  so  it  will  be  to  the  end  oi 
time.  The  last  few  months  could  not  have 
added  much  to  the  fortunes  of  the  writer. 

Such  continual  anxiety  impoverishes  the 
health,  depresses  the  spirits,  and  unhinges  the 
strongest  resolutions. 
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Thebe  are,  morally  speaking,  illnesses  be- 
sides those  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  lungs. 
There  are  illnesses  of  the  heart,  illnesses  of 
the  feelings,  and  of  the  mind,  that  manifest 
themselves  by  debility,  exhaustion,  and  emmi. 

Physic  has  little  influence. 

It  is  hard  to  minister  to  a mind  diseased. 

The  reaction  after  our  late  troubles  unfitted 
us  completely.  There  was  no  charm  in  the 
table,  the  bottle,  or  social  society ; even  the 
domestic  circle  was  triste,  and  there  appeared 
but  one  alternative — to  run  away  from  all. 

An  invitation  to  a farm-house  at  the  back 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  gladly  accepted. 

Pest,  peace,  seclusion,  and  country  air,  are 
magical  relaxations. 

In  a week  new  life  was  infused  into  us  ; we 
were  absolutely  born  again,  and  then  felt  as 
eager  to  return,  as  we  were  to  come.  Our 
friend  would  not  hear  of  it : it  was  the  season 
for  sheep -shearing,  rook  shooting,  and  all 
country  sports.  Farmers  are  sociable  as  well 
as  jovial  people,  and  engagements  forbade  a 
breach  of  promise.  We  came»for  a month, 
and  a month  we  must  stay. 

During  the  mornings,  our  friend  devoted  his 
time  to  agricultural  superintendence  ; in  the 
afternoons  he  was  at  our  service — rustic  ram- 
bles, convivial  meetings,  and  charming  rides 
and  drives  made  our  trip  a jaunt  to  Paradise. 
Therefore  at  that  time  we  were  left  to  our  own 
resources ; somewhat  calmed  we  strolled  to  the 
beach,  listened  to  the  murmuring  tide,  and 
solaced  ourselves  in  the  delicious  sundight  by 
contemplative  thoughts. 

We  mounted  the  hill-tops  to  greet  the  rising- 
orb,  and  inhaled  health  from  the  fragrance 
around ; a country  breakfast  awaited  our 
return,  and  a cask  of  home-brewed  was 
always  on  tap. 

There  were  still  hours  unfilled — our  room 
looked  over  into  a woody  country,  with  here 
and  there  vistas  of  distant  hills  and  the  broad 
ocean. 

The  library  of  the  house  was  confined  to  To- 
pographical Histories,  “ Breeding  of  Poultry,” 
“TheJLaw  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,”  and  “ The 
Country  Justice ;”  neither  much  in  our  way, 
but  the  silence  and  serenity  around  gave  us 
the  idea  of  what  a charming  place  it  was  to 
study  in. 

A thought  sprung  up,  we  would  adventure 
again  upon  authorship ; a cup  served  for  an 
inkstand,  a quire  of  foolscap  was  bought  at 
the  grocer’s,  together  with  half-a-dozen  grey- 
goose  quills,  for  in  those  times  the  island, 
tight  and  little  as  it  ever  has  been,  was  not  so 
town-used  as  it  is  now,  and  steel  pens  and 
manuscript  demy  were  not  in  vogue  then ; 
and  thus  armed  for  our  perilous  task  we  sat 
down  in  right  earnest  to  commence  it. 

We  could  not  be  idle ; we  had  not  resolved 
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upon  what  subject,  but  one  speedily  oc- 
curred. 

We  had  already  essayed  a stock  volume  on 
Bathing ; another  on  that  important  part  of 
our  machine,  the  Stomach  and  its  offices ; and 
a third  on  Consumption. 

Thus  were  two  cavities  of  the  body  disposed 
of,— -a  third  remained. 

It  wms  one  liable,  possibly,  to  greater  inter- 
ruptions of  health  than  the  other  two,  only  not 
so  readily  detected,  nor  so  readily  acknow- 
ledged. 

What  a comprehensive  subject  is  ‘‘  The  con- 
cealed infirmities  of  human  life.” 

How  many  afflictions  enter  the  palace  as 
well  as  the  cottage,  and  wfflich  are  hidden 
undnr  the  veil  of  secrec3^ 

How  many  sorrows  lurk  behind  a smile. 

To  pourtray  such,  and  the  most  prominent 
of  a “ Gray,  licentious  crowd  ” w'as  the  thought 
vfhen  we  took  up  onr  pen. 

With  no  book  of  reference,  not  even  a 
“ Buchan”  before  us ; wdth  nothing  to  help  us 
but  the  memory  of  the  past,  w^e  commenced 
our  undertaking. 

Every  phase  of  life  has  its  charms — to 
mingle  with  the  multitude— to  be  the  observed 
of  all  observers  — To  sit  on  the  pinnacle  of 
fame  is  the  ambition  of  some ; and  the  adverse 
is  the  fate  of  maii}^ — To  be  alone,  to  plajr  even 
the  hermit,  and  to  be  content  with  a crust 
and  obscurity. 

Mankind  partake  of  all  by  turns,  but  a tem- 
porary solitude  is  not  without  its  fascination, 
and  often  turns  up  a mine  of  WT^ealth. 

Those  hours  spent  in  our  rural  retreat,  gave 
a change  to  our  history,  that  will  be  frilly  ex- 
emplified as  we  proceed. 

Our  bantling  we  christened  after  our  first 
idea  of  it — before  it  wms  born.  It  was  the 
most  prolific,  save  wdiat  we  expect  the  present 
including  the  “ Case  Book,”  will  be,  that  we 
ever  penned ; and  if  these  should  be  as  suc- 
cessfu],  we  shall  in  all  probability  be  content 
never  to  pen  another. 

In  three  weeks  the  bulk  of  it  was  completed 
—in  as  many  months  it  was  published.  It  has 
gone  through  numerous  editions,  and  has  been 
extended  over  this  country,  and  in  America, 
to  the  number  of  upwards  of  Four  Hundred 
Thousand  copies. 

Such  ifN^as  the  advent,  and  such  is  the  sta- 
tus of  one  of  the  most  useful  acts  of  our  life. 

It  laid  the  foundation  of  a practice  in  which 
others  than  ourselves  have  been  gainers  ; nor 
has  our  production  failed  to  receive  the  com- 
mendations of  elder,  wiser,  and  abler  heads 
than  our  own. 

We  returned  to  our  post  in  renovated  health 
and  spirits. 

What  we  lost  by  our  absence,  in  pounds 
and  pence,  we  gained  in  health  and  strength, 
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and  within  the  next  year  we  lived  to  be  with- 
out an  idle  moment. 

Well  had  we  remained  so. 

With  that  spirit  of  enterprise,  through,  per- 
haps, when  a boy,  having  bought  a lottery- 
ticket — a sixteenth — (not  for  ourselves,  for  we 
were  only  taken  to  choose  a number),  that 
turned  out  a prize  of  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  that  notion,  that  we  were  destined  to  be 
fortunate  some  time  or  other,  we  could  not 
allow  our  own  fire  to  burn  up  quietly,  with- 
out heaping  coals  on  it,  nigh  to  extinguish  it. 

In  a West  End  ramble  our  eye  caught  some 
premises  to  let,  at  23  New  Bond  street. 

They  seemed  adapted  to  our  idea  of — Gads 
forsooth — a what? — a branch  establishment. 

We,  in  very  intemperate  moments,  took 
them ; and  immediately,  with  the  past  expe- 
rience fresh  in  our  recollection,  went  to  work 
with  fittings  and  appurtenances. 

We  again  enlisted  carpenters,  and  engi- 
neers, and  bricklayers,  and  every  spare  shil- 
ling was  devoted  to  the  purpose.  This  again 
divided  our  time,  harassed  us,  and  created 
great  confusion. 

How  many  men  split  upon  a similar  rock — 
embarking  in  seas,  the  navigation  of  which 
they  are  ignorant  of. 

[Restlessness  is  a ruinous  indulgence-— it  has 
been  our  enemy  two-thirds  of  our  life. 

Our  Bond  street  establishment  was  ap- 
proaching to  completion,  and  dreams  of 
aristocratic  practice  bewildered  our  senses. 

This  is  a fancy  indulged  in  by  speculators 
of  every  degree. 

Unable  to  leave  well  • alone,  they  aspire  to 
things  beyond  their  reach. 

We  once  knew  a barber  who  made  a fortune 
in  an  obscure  court  in  the  City— brought  up 
his  family  most  creditably — gave  his  daugh- 
ters excellent  educations,  and  lived  to  plant 
them  well  in  the  world,  and  retire  to  his 
“ otium  cum  dignitate  ” in  his  old  age. 

We  knew  also  a perruquier  of  a more  am- 
bitious turn,  who  was  thriving  in  a leading 
thoroughfare  East  of  Temple  bar  j— he  must 
needs  try  the  West  of  it ; he  did,  and  failed. 

Medical  men  have  a similar  disposition  to 
rub  shoulders  with  nobility; — they  do  it  some- 
times with  the  same  result  as  the  last  unfor- 
tunate Goifeur.” 

Three  removes  are  as  good  as  a fire. 

A crisis  approached  which  verified  as  much. 

Our  gains  continued  to  increase. 

Our  practice  succeeded  beyond  our  ex- 
pectations, realising  upwards  of  a thousand 
a year. 

We  grew  big  with  our  own  importance,  but 
slackened  in  our  love  for  the  ladder  by  which 
we  had  mounted. 

Our  friends  looked  upon  our  success  as 
eminent,  but  they  knew  not  the  obligations 
that  were  weighing  us  to  the  earth.  We 
could  not  coin  money  fast  enough.  The  obj ect 
of  this  biography  is  not  peacock-like  to  spread 
our  tail  and  parade  fine  feathers,  to  trumpet  up 
success,  and  solicit  envy,  but  it  is  to  relate 


the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  profes- 
sional life,  and  to  show  to  others,  similarly 
placed,  what  assiduity  will  do ; what  persever- 
ance will  achieve,  and  what  awaits  every  man, 
more  or  less,  who  keeps  his  eye  on  the  main 
chance ; nor  did  we  escape  from  this  season 
of  sunshine  without  continual  storms  and 
blights  that  well  nigh  went  to  shipwreck  our 
hopes. 

What  is  a man  to  do  who  sees  clearly  an 
impossibility  staring  him  in  the  face  ? 

All  the  economy  in  the  world  will  not  abso- 
lutely make  money;  it  may  save  it,  but  a 
penny  a day  wont  produce  a shilling  a week. 
Certain  impending  responsibilities  could 
not  be  met  but  by  some  outrageous  sacrifice. 
There  was  no  help.  It  was  death  or  victory. 

The  reader  will  have  gathered  a notion  that 
upwards  of  Three  thousand  pounds,  from  first 
to  last,  had  been  laid  out  in  our  city  baths, 
and  he  may  be  informed  that  close  upon 
another  thousand  had  been  expended  on  our 
West-end. 

To  dispose  of  either  was  not  to  be  thought 
of,  although  they  were  the  mill-stone  round 
our  neck,  notwithstanding  they  were  the 
stepping-stone  to  our  progvess.  In  fact  we 
could  not  prove  their  absolute  worth  to  any- 
body but  ourselves— they  were  not  a saleable 
commodity. 

Borrowing  money  is  more  easily  said  than 
done.  It  is  mighty  amusing  to  read  in  the 
city  article  of  a leading  journal,  that  “money 
is  easy  ” and  plentiful,  and  that  discounts  are 
done  at  so  and  so ; a sum  so  insignificant, 
that  could  the  needy  but  find  a loan  on  those 
terms,  he  might  repay  it  in  a twinkling. 

It  is  also  very  curious  to  know,  that  penni- 
less people  who  can  scarcely  meet  a milk 
score,  or  laundress’s  bill,  can,  by  a knowledge 
how,  raise  thousands ; and  numerous  are  the 
instances  where  such  schemers  and  contrivers 
build  fortunes,  without  the  possibility  of 
meeting  a reverse,  should  one  happen. 

We  wanted  money;  we  wore  our  beaver 
down,  and  were  besides  sadly  chop-fallen. 
One  awful  event  was  approaching. 

A printer  held  an  acceptance  for  a sum  far 
beyond  our  reach  to  meet.  We  tried  for  a 
renewal ; it  could  not  be  accomplished ; in 
fact,  the  very  application  shook  his  faith  in 
us ; more  especially  when  we  were  not  pre- 
pared to  pay  half,  a third,  nay,  a fourth.  A 
coal  merchant’s  bill,  a very  expensive  item  in 
bath  proprietaryship,  was  also  coming  with 
giant  strides,  besides  impending  expences. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  all  young  people  strug- 
gling without  capital. 

If  we  had  been  asked  what  we  wanted,  we 
could  have  said,  although  we  should  not  have 
dared  to  have  said  it,  a thousand  pounds  ; we 
could  have  afforded  any  per  centage  for  it, 
but  we  knew  not  a soul  to  apply  to. 

Our  credit  might  have  extended  to  a ten- 
pound  note,  but  then  only  among  those  of 
our  immediate  association — young  beginners 
like  ourselves.  With  night  dreams  of  lawyers 
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again,  and  day  dreads  of  bank -bill  discoun- 
ters, we  sickened  at  our  fruitless  struggles, — we 
wished  our  new  speculation  in  the  clouds. 

Confidence  is  good  armour  to  wear,  and, 
without  being  superstitious  in  the  least,  still, 
as  an  astounding  fact,  Fortune — as  our  story 
will  tell— has  always  listened  to  our  appeal  at 
the  eleventh  hour. 

Our  black-letter  adversary’s  claim  was  due 
on  the  morrow. 

An  old  and  esteemed  patient  came  to  take 
his  bath. 

We  had  never  forgotten  the  anecdote  we 
have  related  of  the  garden  chair.  Civility 
and  courtesy  claimed  attention  to  this  friend, 
which,  although  we  pride  ourselves  upon 
paying  to  everybody,  still  there  was  some 
secret  impelling  impulse,  that  prompted  us  to 
go  in  and  gossip  with  our  visitor.  We  had 
known  him  a considerable  time. 

He  had  derived  much  benefit  from  our 
medicaments,  and  he  ever  seemed  to  manifest 
a considerable  interest  in  our  favour. 

He  had  passed  an  evening  in  our  family 
sanctum,  and  his  inquiries  always  extended 
to  the  inmates.  We  never  took  a fee  from 
him,  because  we  rather  proffered  our  services 
than  gave  them  at  his  solicitation. 

Our  conversation  was  desultory-— at  last  it 
turned  upon  our  private  affairs;  our  heart 
was  bursting  with  suspense,  whether  to 
broach  our  impending  trouble  or  not;  we 
tried,  but  faltered ; tried  again,  but  our  mouth 
was  dry  and  our  tongue  clove  to  our  mouth. 
The  bath  was  over,  the  neck-cloth  was  tied, 
and  we  helped  him  on  with  his  coat ; the  hat, 
cane,  and  gloves  were  in  their  proper  places, 
and  the  “ &ood  morning  ” was  uttered,  and  he 
left;  and  our  secret  was  undivulged!  We 
retired  to  our  room  to  meditate  whether  all 
was  not  for  the  best. 

We  are  ever  quoting  the  maxim  that, 

whatever  is,  is  right we  still  believed  it 
in  our  desperation,  and  we  resolved  upon 
another  visit  to  the  printer,  and  then  to  await 
our  fate. 

Whilst  in  this  reverie  a tap  at  the  door  was 
answered  by,  “ Come  in.” 

It  was  our  friend  returned ; he  wanted  to 
ask  a professional  question,  that  had  slipped 
his  memory.  He  was  struck  with  our  excited 
appearance ; the  perspiration  had  gathered  on 
our  forehead  in  huge  drops,  partly  owing  to 
sitting  in  the  bath  room  so  long,  but 
greatly  to  the  intense  feehng  that  oppressed 
us — we  breathed  hurriedly  and  hotly.  The 
question  was  put,  and  answered ; he  wanted, 
besides,  a copy  of  the  very  book  our  payment 
was  due  for ; it  was  a new  edition  of  our  little 
work  on  Indigestion ; he  asked  what  such  a 
thing  might  cost?  we  answered  promptly, 
“ POSSIBLY  ouB  BuiN  I ” The  ice  was  broken ; 
our  feelings  would  have  vent. 

' He  seemed  inclined  to  listen — the  fact  was 
disclosed.  “ And  what  time  would  you  want 
this  money  for  ? ” Hot  knowing  the  heart 
^ that  was  sympathising  with  us,  we  said,  “ A 
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month.”  He  replied,  “I’ll  give  jouhvelve, 
and  you  shall  have  it : I require  no  interest, 
and  I win  leave  its  re-payment  to  your 

honour.’*  # # # 

# # # # 

Our  bin  was  taken  up,  and  within  three 
months  the  loan  was  repaid. 

Words  are  out  of  place  to  express  what  we 
felt.  The  asterisks  must  leave  room  for  ima- 
gination to  fiU  up,  but  we  can  safely  aver  that 
no  language  can  bespeak  the  gratitude  we 
entertained.  We  read  here  and  there,  and 
now  and  then,  of  the  reprieve  of  a culprit 
ordered  for  execution,  and  the  papers  will 
narrate  with  what  emotion  such  a communi- 
cation was  received,  but  they  fail  to  convey 
the  reality. 

Every  individual  manifestation  of  outward 
joy  differs,  and  the  silent  reception  may 
evince  greater  intensity  of  innate  thankful- 
ness, than  the  most  exuberant  ebullition  of 
feeling  can  betoken ; and  we  would  desfte  no 
better  interpretation  of  what  we  felt,  than 
what  a generous  spirit  can  assign  to  us.  But 
our  respite  from  trouble  was  only  temporary. 

It  is  true,  pride  and  hope  were  predomi- 
nant, but  facts  are  stubborn  things. 

Like  Esau,  we  were  prepared  to  dispose  of 
our  birthright,  and  almost  on  as  reasonable 
terms,  rather  than  endure  this  continuous 
vexation.  Albeit,  there  was  not  a difficulty 
but  what  time  could  get  over ; yet,  have  we 
not  innumerable  instances,  where,  owing  to  a 
mesalliance  between  creditor  and  debtor— 
where,  for  instance,  both  alike  are  unable  to 
help  the  other,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  our 
fate  to  be  so  placed,  through  having  to  deal 
with  men  less  able  than  ourselves— have  we 
not  innumerable  instances  where  such  un- 
timely associations  are  the  ruin  of  both  ? 

Again,  in  threatening  times,  the  best  friend 
often  holds  back,  and  the  one  in  difficulty, 
like  a drowning  man,  catches  at  a straw,  and, 
perchance,  is  saved  or  perishes.  In  the  case 
of  any  man  who  is  always  (as  we  may  have 
been  said  to  have  been),  in  “ hot  water,’’’  the 
sympathy  digresses  into  almost  indifference 
or  contempt — but  that  don’t  alter  facts. 

These  narrations  are  not  fgiveii  to  solicit 
pity,  but  to  confirm  what  thousands  of  men 
know  and  have  experienced ; namely,  the  cir- 
cuitous, uneven,  and  rugged  paths  leading  to 
independence. 

Our  coal  merchant  was  an  intermediate 
man,  who,  in  addition  to  being  a placeman, 
dealt  in  the  black  commodity.  He  was  besides 
an  associate — a fellow  after  our  own  fashion— 
and,  consequently,  a partial  confidant. 

Yet  what  could  he  do  ? 

Hot  conveniently  renew  his  own  bill.  , But 
he  was  a financier  in  another  way.  He  caught 
up  an  expression  let  slip,  of  our  readiness  to 
dispose  of  half  our  interest  in  the  City  esta- 
blishment on  almost  any  terms; — and  we 
caught  at  the  dawning  possibility  of  a gleam 
of  sunshine.  ^ ^ 

We  have  not  courage  to  look  our  folly  in 
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tlie  face.  The  whole  of  his  advance  was  re- 
paid in  a twelvemonth,  and  he  subsequently 
realised  clear,  and  without  deductions,  six 
times  the  amount,  besides  securing  the  family 
residence,  which  we  were  ready  to  quit.  We 
often  think  of  the  annoyance  a family  have 
to  put  up  with,  from  an  unsettled  father  of  it ; 
and  a wife’s  endurances  would  be  as  curious 
to  relate  as  a husband’s. 

An  early  morning  saw  the  usual  array  of 
“ spring  vans,”  and  brown  paper-capped  por- 
ters busied  in  bruising  and  breaking  loo  tables, 
mahogany  chairs,  and  crockery,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  family  woke  up  to  breathe  the 
atmosphere  of  St  James’s. 

Here  was  another  pause  to  the  mind,  but 
double  work  for  the  legs.  The  time  was 
divided  between  the  two  extremes  of  the 
town.  The  mornings  were  devoted  to  the 
city,  and  the  afternoons  to  the  west. 

The  monetary  troubles  were  lessened,  but 
not  removed  ; and  as  we  are  almost  as  sick  of 
the  recital  of  our  vexations  as  the  reader 
must  be  to  peruse  them,  we  will  let  the  cur- 
tain fall  upon  this  portion  of  our  drama. 
Suppose  a lapse  of  three  years  to  have  oc- 
curred, and  transfer  the  coop,  mother,  and 
the  chickens  to  a more  salubrious  and  peace- 
ful spot. 

The  West-end  Establishment  was  not  suc- 
cessful nor  satisfactory  as  a locality  for 
practice. 

After  enduring  many  discomforts,  we  sold 
it  for  less  than  half  of  the  original  outlay. 

We  happily,  at  all  events,  got  out  of  it,  and 
sought  repose  far  away  from  the  busy  lium  of 
men,  and  took  a cottage  at  G-ravesend  ; then 
a rural  Saturday-night-till-Monday-morning 
retreat  for  the  wearied  citizen.  We  were 
encouraged  to  do  so  from  the  pending  disposal 
of  the  lease  of  our  city  premises,  to  make  way 
for  the  contemplated  improvements  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Of  course,  this  was  some 
time  anticipated  before  it  was  accomplished, 
but  it  came  at  last.  A compensation,  such  as 
it  was,  was  awarded,  which  we  naturally  con- 
sidered inadequate.  Our  colleague  came  in 
for  his  share,  which  made  a man  of  him,  and 
we  also  received  a small  purse,  in  considera- 
tion of  loss  from  practice.  After  all  this  fagging, 
anxiety,  and  our  other  speculation,  we  found 
ourselves  master  but  of  a contemptible  amount, 
just  sufficient  to  give  us  a few  months’  rest 
and  begin  the  world  anew. 

Our  late  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  our 
friend  Tom — who,  throughout,  had  been  accu- 
mulating, from  his  steady  adherence  to  his  post, 
conferred  "with  us,  and  resolved  to  re-unite  his 
fortunes  to  ours,  and  remove  to  the  nearest 
locality  we  could  obtain. 

Nothing  is  done  without  trouble  and  time, 
and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  we  bent 
our  steps  to  5 New  Broad  street,  where  we 
again  essayed  our  endeavours  to  solicit  public 
patronage  under  the  original  auspices  that 
induced  us  to  join  hands  and  hearts  together. 
Thither  we  went. 
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The  public  were  again  apprised  of  our  un- 
dertaking, and  thither  we,  individually,  took 
up  our  quarters  to  re-commence  our  pro- 
fession. 

During  this  interregnum  we  absented 
ourselves,  in  search  of  enlightenment,  and 
visited  the  schools  of  Paris  and  Grermany, 
putting  our  thoughts  together  to  appear  m 
print  as  soon  as  may  be. 

Fully  satisfied  of  the  advantages  of  an 
occasional  country  retreat  over  the  continual 
imprisonment  in  a close  and  crowded  street, 
we  published  a little  book  on  the  salubrity  of 
Gravesend,  which  sold  extensively,  and  tended 
greatly  to  increase  the  celebrity  of  that  little 
watering-place. 

We  lived  to  see  much  that  we  advo- 
cated and  predicted,  realised,  and  after  pass- 
ing a couple  of  years  there,  coming  to 
town  daily  and  returning  by  the  boat — a most 
healthful  and  recreative  proceeding, — we 
deemed  it  necessary  to  be  nearer  the  seat  of 
our  labours  ; and,  accordingly,  bidding  adieu 
to  that  then  and  still  charming  spot,  removed 
our  family  to  Denmark  hill,  Camberwell. 

Thus  we  were  enabled  with  punctuality  to 
be  at  our  daily  resort,  and  with  fewer  respon- 
sibilities and  less  anxieties,  we  persevered 
with  a steadiness,  until  then,  never  observed. 

Our  collections  and  experience  we  again 
submitted  in  a volume  or  two.  One  entitled 
‘Local  Diseases,’  and  the  other  ‘An  Analysis 
of  a much-followed  Curative  called  Hydro- 
pathy.’ 

Our  progress,  notwithstanding,  was  scarcely 
commensurate  with  our  desires. 

We  gave  daily  the  hours  between  ten  and 
five  to  professional  consultations.  The  result 
furnished  us  our  income,  but  the  baths  were 
by  no  means  a fortune-making  undertaking. 

It  is  true  they  yielded  us  a something, 
but  there  arose  many  inconveniences  and  dis- 
agreeables. Nor  were  they  capacious  enough 
to  feed  the  demand. 

As  to  any  income  from  them,  it  was  a non- 
entity, but  the  returns  gave  an  idea  of  what 
better  situated  and  more  capacious  premises 
might  do. 

Despite  all  our  struggles  and  changes  we 
felt  we  were  not  so  well  placed  as  we  might 
be.  We  felt  we  had  not  breathing  room,  and 
our  spirits  were  shackled  by  the  conviction 
that  we  should  never  do  any  great  good  for 
ourselves  until  like  other  medical  men  we 
could  boast  of  an  entire  professional  residence 
to  ourselves,  vfith  all  its  conveniences. 

We  had  invested  a considerable  amount  in 
publications  already. 

The  sphere  of  our  observations  extended 
daily,  and  demanded  undivided  attention. 

We  desired  to  get  into  a central  situation, 
and  we  longed  to  present  ourselves  more 
prominently  before  our  friends.  W e felt  we 
ought  to  do  it.  We  kneAV  we  could,  and  we 
determined  not  to  rest  until  we  had.  Two 
or  three  years  passed  in  this  way. 

We  had  the  advantages  of  a suburban  resi- 
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dence  ; we  enjoyed  tlio  early  and  late  society 
of  our  family,  and  we  never  neglected  a day 
from  business. 

W e bad  hours  for  recreation  also,  and  we 
became  well  known  on  the  road ; but  whilst 
the  grass  was  growing,  the  steed  was  not 
fattening. 

At  last,  by  one  of  those  accidents  that  tell 
sometimes  to  the  good,  we  heard  of  a residence 
to  let  at  21  Arundel  street,  in  the  Strand. 
It  was,  to  our  idea,  quite  the  thing ; beau- 
tifully situated,  commanding  a superb  frontage 
to  the  Thames ; being,  besides,  capacious 
enough  for  all  domestic  and  professional  pur- 
poses. We  succeeded  in  securing  the  re- 
maining lease  upon  it. 

Thither  in  due  course  we  removed,  and  thus 
have  have  we  told  of  six  removals — pretty  well, 
in  the  space  of  little  more  than  fifteen  years. 

During  the  last  summer  of  our  residence 
at  Camberwell,  a severe  domestic  affliction 
befell  us  in  the  loss  of  one,  to  whom  we  owed 
so  much,  especially  at  our  first  entrance,  as  it 
were,  into  life,  namely,  the  mother  of  our 
dear  wife. 

The  best  eulogy  we  can  pay  to  her  memory 
is  by  noting  the  feelings  entertained  by  all 
of  us  to  her  whilst  living,  and  the  sorrow  we 
felt  at  her  departure. 

She  was  the  mother,  the  nurse,  the  com- 
panion and  the  friend,  not  only  to  the  eldest 
of  the  group,  but  the  youngest,  and  all  those 
between,  and  a reciprocal  sensibility  was 
extended  towards  her. 

She  rests  in  Norwood  cemetery,  where,  un- 
der the  same  clod,  those  who  mourn  her, 
severally  hope,  when  summoned,  to  lie. 

Baths,  till  now,  much  as  we  owe  to  them, 
had  been  our  bane. 

What  we  made  one  way,  we  knocked  down 
another.  Our  |)Tedilection  for  bricks  and 
mortar,  with  a scanty  purse  to  feed  it,  kept 
us  continually  in  terror  of  periodical  calls, 
and  it  was  really  a period  of  rejoicing,  when 
we  were  liberated  from  paying  our  establish- 
ment our  daily  visit. 

Had  we  been  differently  situated,  not  a 
moment  need  have  been  a dull  one. 

The  excitement  of  life  and  change,  and 
incident  therein,  to  a man  spending  the  whole 
of  his  time  in  one  house,  would  have  been  a 
cheerfal  relaxation,  but  the  fact,  even,  of 
' money  changing  and  bell  ringing,  the  former 
going  to  feed  other  pockets  than  our  own, 
and  the  latter  but  dinning  in  our  ears  vexa- 
tion of  spirit  and  interruption,  the  once 
familiar  hobby  lost  its  charm. 

The  outlay  of  our  enterprise  again  exceeded 
our  expectations,  and  instead  of  drawing  a 
weekly  gain,  we  were  incurring  a weekly 
additional  responsibility  ; and  when  we  quitted 
Broad  street,  “ We”  had  mortgaged  our  entire 
half  to  our  coadjutor,  retaining  all  its  liabilities. 

We  still  loved  the  scheme,  but  the  plant 
corresponded  not  with  our  notions  of  it. 

It  was  a sorry  reflection,  being  then  about 


thirty-five  years  of  age,  to  think  that  so  many 
years  had  gone  by,  and  that  the  narrator 
could  boast  of  little  more  than  his  locus  standi 
before  the  public,  with  no  nest-egg  in  reserve. 

It  is  true  Insurances  had  been  enected  upon 
our  life,  but  the  annual  payments  upon  them 
served  only  still  further  to  embarrass  us  ; and 
the  ]Dropriety  of  such  investments  (F)  under 
the  circumstances,  are  to  this  day  matters  of 
reasonable  doubt. 

We  had  also  reared  and  educated  our  juve- 
niles, and  we  certainly  had  reduced  our 
creditors  to  the  important  one  we  have  just 
named. 

Our  connexion  still  followed  us,  and  we 
were  spared  the  distress  of  not  being  able  to 
hand  over  the  amount  of  the  daily  bill  of  fare. 

Nor  were  our  expenses,  beyond  the  addi- 
tional rent,  increased. 

As  soon  as  we  wer^e  well  housed,  we  set  to, 
in  riglit  earnest,  to  carry  out  the  great  scheme 
of  all  our  thoughts. 

We  had  hitherto  desired  a central  situation. 
Here  we  had  secured  one  at  last.  We  more- 
over had  all  along  conceived  the  idea  of  living 
in  privacy  and  seclusion.  In  this  we  had  not 
been  disappointed. 

Thus  placed,  thus  free,  we  resolved  to  con- 
centrate our  attention  to  that  department  of 
our  profession,  which  a recent  publication  was 
devoted  to — ‘ The  painful  and  concealed  Infir- 
mities of  Human  Life.’  We  had  had  much 
experience  that  way ; — the  path  had  been 
forced  upon  us. 

Thrown  conspicuously  before  the  public  by 
our  connexion  vdth  the  baths,  the  cases  that 
came  before  us  were  principally  those  incurred 
by  self  improvidence — ^by  the  v^ear  and  tear 
of  commercial  life — by  the  casualties  of  travel, 
and  promiscuous  association  with  the  world. 

Our  applicants  were  from  the  young  to  the 
old,  and  it  was  but  too  evident  that  youth 
erred  through  ignorance,  and  maturity  was 
not  much  wiser;  and  therefore  that  any  kindly 
monitor,  pointing  out  the  shoals  and  quick- 
sands of  peril,  would  be  deserving  of  proper 
appreciation,  and  any  one  lending  a helping 
hand  to  lead  the  astray  out  of  the  mire,  would  | 
command  an  adequate  reward.  Such  were 
the  feelings  that  prompted  us  to  collect  our 
experience,  and  publish  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular medical  works,  of  its  size  and  character, 
ever  submitted  and  adapted  for  general  peru- 
sal. It’s  title  was 

‘what  to  eat,  deink,  and  avoid.’ 

We  do  not  here  intend  to  present  an 
anlaysis  of  its  contents.  It  courts  the  perusal 
of  every  living  creature,  studious  how  to  pre- 
serve and  maintain  health,  and  how  to  avoid 
the  leading  errors  of  humanity. 

The  originality  of  its  title  has  been  pirated, 
and  applied  to  headings  of  interest,  whether 
relating  to  commerce,  pleasure,  or  science — ■ 
and  its  contents  have  been  made  the  model 
of  almost  every  popular  medical  work  that 
has  started  up  since  its  existence.  As  an  ex- 
traordinary evidence  of  its  popularity,  nearly 
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Five  Hundred  Tliousand  copies  have  been 
sold  by  ourselves  and  the  trade  at  large. 

It  has  travelled  to  all  the  Colonies,  and  has 
gone  far  West  and  East.  It  was,  and  is,  as 
; favourably  received  in  America,  and  it  is  still 
continuing  its  uninterrupted  career. 

Its  utility  is  indisputable.  We  assert  this 
as  a fact,  and  will  abide  by  the  decision 
of  every  past  and  future  reader  to  attest  or 
deny  it. 

Its  usefulness  to  ourselves  we  are  ready  to 
acknowledge.  Instead  of  devoting  mornings 
and  mid-days  only  to  business,  we  surren- 
dered our  evenings  also  j and  the  result  was, 
in  a very  short  time,  a vast  accumulation  of 
conferences. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  addicted  to  the 
i “ Cacoethea  acnhendi^*  we  can  impart  a little 
curious  information  upon  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, which  may  also  .astonish  those  only 
interested  in  the  hterary  gleanings  therefrom. 
The  preparation  of  a manuscript  involves 
more  labour  than  can  be  conceived.  Sup- 
posing the  subject  flows  glibly,  and  the  author 
feels  at  home  in  his  ideas,  he  can  only  con- 
tinue his  apxDlication  till  his  head  or  his  hand 
tires ; and  five  or  six  hours’  daily  application 

is  very  exhaustive. 

•/ 

An  amanuensis  is  a great  help,  and  if  a 
clever  one,  dictating  to  copyists  makes  more 
progress,  and  is  more  satisfactory  than  pen- 
ning one’s  own  thoughts.  We  once  dictated 
a pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages  16mo,  small 
type,  and  everj^  word  of  it  original — that  is  to 
say,  without  reference— in  a day  and  a half, 
and  it  was  prijited  in  a night ; but  such  would 
be  impossible  to  continue : and  in  some  of 
our  publications  we  have  contracted  for  the 
enormous  number  of  one  hundred  thousand 
copies — never  less  than  twenty  thousand — 
when  each  volume,  retailed  at  a shilling,  has 
cost  fivepence;  if  the  smaller  number  be 
printed,  sixpence  farthing. 

The  calculation  may  be  made,  and  if  the 
amount  of  type  and  paper,  and  the  binding, 
be  taken  into  consideration,  it  must  astonish 
any  one  by  the  cheapness  of  the  handicraft 
employed. 

If  the  bouk  be  sold  through  a bookseller 
thirty-three  per  cent,  has  to  be  allowed,  with 
thirteen  to  the  dozen;  leaving  a profit  of 
about  twopence  halfpenny,  or  one  penny  half- 
penny, on  each  volume  to  the  auttior. 

A book  will  never  sell  without  being  an- 
nounced, and  statistics  prove  that  except  a 
book  be  most  favourably  reviewed,  and 
possess  extraordinarily-intrinsic  merit,  it  takes 
at  least  one  advertisement  to  sell  one  copy. 

The  reports  in  Parliament,  collected  and 
printed  in  a few  hours,  are  wonderful  evi- 
dences of  human  achievemeiat ; but  there  the 
labour  is  divided,  whereas,  a publication  is 
expected  to  be  the  production  of  one  indi- 
vidual. Our  little  volumes,,  which  hitherto 
have  been  printed  uniform,,  have  contained 
between  three  hundred  a,nd  four  hundred 
I pages,  and  have  usually  occupied  several 
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months — with  scarcely  a day’s  cessation — to 
compile,  and  as  many  more  to  print  and  cor- 
rect ; so  that  a faint  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  labour,  thought,  and  application  consumed 
to  present  to  the  public  a readable  volume. 
The  expence  is  another  serious  consideration. 

In  works  intended  for  extensive  circulation 
the  thriftiest  way  is  to  print  numbers ; we 
mean  this  if  continued  for  any  considerable 
time. 

Five  hundred  copies  of  ordinary  works  are 
considered  full  editions ; — an  author,  if  it  be 
his  own  speculation,  rarely  ventures  on  more 
unless  the  demand  be  rapid,  when  he  tries 
on  a second,  double  the  number — and  so  on. 
If  the  copyright  become  the  property  of  the 
publisher,  the  sale  depends  greatly  upon  the 
means  and  connection  employed  to  render  it 
popular;  and  we  occasionally  hear  of  stan- 
dard works  selling  a thousand  a day.  Author- 
ship at  best,  except  it  be  a means  to  an  end, 
is  a very  sorry  undertaking,  and  the  reader 
of  a cheap  production,  can  form  but  very  little 
idea  of  the  time,  expense,  and  mental  anxiety 
incurred  for  his  pleasure,  usefulness,  or 
especial  service. 

Professional  men,  who  take  up  special  de- 
partments, and  sit  daily  within  their  own 
bureau  for  consultation,  must  follow  out  with 
assiduity  the  course  they  have  planned ; and 
book-making  or  writing  in  public  journals 
is  the  only  way  of  putting  their  pretensions 
before  the  public  eye;  and  this  they  must 
usually  do  at  their  own  cost  and  risk.  Hence 
a mistake  is  ruinous,  whereas,  a “ hit  ” catches 
golden  fish. 

From  the  peculiarity  of  our  province,  new 
lights  expanded  themselves,  and  new  subjects 
flitted  before  us  for  continuous  thought  and 
reflection. 

Toiling  by  the  midnight  lamp  is  the  resource 
of  many,  but  confining  our  occupation  to 
home  consultations,  our  feet  were  seldom  from 
beneath  our  table.  Therefore,  many  hours  of 
the  day  were  at  our  command,  and  we  worked 
better  by  sunlight  than  candle-light. 

Our  locality,  besides,  was  the  most  cheer- 
ful that  can  be  imagined,  quiet  as  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  country — the  silent  highway, 
with  never-ceasing  variety  moving  on  its  sur- 
face, facing  our  gaze,  and  infusing  a calmness 
and  reflection  highly  conducive  to  our  purpose. 

Among  the  class  of  people  that  sought  our 
counsel,  were  numbers  who  lived  at  remote 
distances,  and  whose  visits  were  necessarily 
few  and  far  between;  but  as  the  majority  of 
such  cases  were  not  of  an  acute  nature,  but 
required  a persistent  course  of  treatment,  in 
which  diet  and  regimen  were  conspicuous 
features,  an  occasional  communication  by  letter, 
saved  frequently  a visit  to  London,  so  that 
we  found  our  duties  increased  by  a very 
considerable  Correspondence. 

It  is  easier,  besides,  to  detail  uninterruptedly 
facts  and  feelings  on  paper  than  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  it  occurred  to  us  equally  as  ra- 
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tional  that  hundreds  of  people  would  like  to 
do  as  much,  and  be  spared  divulging  or  be- 
traying even  their  personal  identity,  and 
which  a correspondence  could  so  safely  and 
conveniently  avoid. 

There  are  many  points  in  individual  history, 
of  so  sacred  a character,  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  persons  icho  loould  carry  them  to  the 
grave,  rather  than  divulge  them  to  their  dearest 
friend,  at  the  remotest  risk  of  exposure ; hut 
if  they  could  be  assured  that  their  inquiries 
coidd  he  prosecuted  incognito,  a7id  responded 
to  with  fidelity,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  they 
would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  resource. 

Are  there  not  other  conditions  of  life,  in 
which  people  would  like  to  learn  their  fate, 
so  far  as  it  rested  upon  particular  opinions ; 
and  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  world  runs 
without  such  applications  being  had  re- 
course to? 

Do  we  not  often  read  of  the  infringements 
of  conscience,  wherein  certain  Quixotic  en- 
thusiasts send  sums  of  money  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  anonymously,  to  sup- 
ply defalcations  of  Income  and  other  taxes  ? 
and  is  money  the  only  god  of  the  multitude  ? 

Highly  as  we  may  venerate  such  a devotion, 
it  is  the  catching  force  of  example  that  makes 
them  do  it,  and  a great  field  of  comfort  is 
open  to  persons  of  particular  feelings  to  dis- 
cuss matters  of  a selfish  nature,  if  a modern 
Delphian  Oracle  could  be  established  for  their 
use. 

Impresssed  with  these  notions,  our  table 
was  again  strewed  with  papers,  early  and 
late. 

Our  manuscript  advanced  and  the  daily 
post  brought  materials  elucidative  of  our 
design. 

That  our  conjectures  were  realised  may  be 
gathered  from  a perusal  onward,  and  from  the 
books  that  were  then  in  embryo,  and  now 
famihar  to  thousands  of  our  readers. 

The  province  of  a medical  man  does  not 
limit  his  usefulness  to  administering  or  pre- 
scribing physic,  or  performing  surgical  opera- 
tions. It  combines,  besides,  the  friendly 
counsel,  not  only  of  how  to  live,  but  how  to 
regulate  the  mind,  how  to  act  under  diffi- 
culties, worldly,  domestic,  and  peculiar, 
which  few  are  so  well  able  to  advise  upon  as 
the  physician,  that  derives  his  experience 
from  the  daily  commune  with  the  many.  The 
well-skilled  practitioner  represents  the  healer 
of  the  spirits  as  well  as  of  the  body.  Who  so 
capable  to  counsel  upon  the  physical  and 
mental  capacity  of  the  young  — to  point  out 
the  errors  to  be  avoided,  and  to  retrieve  the 
fallen? 

The  office  of  the  philosopher,  the  friend, 
and  the  divine,  is  the  real  “ tria  juncta 
in  unoT 

Physical  education  is  at  a great  discount  in 
this  country.  Such  a selfishness  exists  from 
neglect  of  this  study,  that  the  fact  of  how 
much  depends  upon  those  who  have, ' gone 
bef3re  us  and  those  who  follow  us,  is4:^olly 
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lost  sight  of,  and  hence  the  multitudinous 
degrees  of  happiness  and  misery,  that  per- 
vade the  world. 

The  success  of  a project  rests  much  upon 
the  time  and  mood  selected  for  its  accom- 
plishment. 

The  reader  will  have  learnt  that  we  had 
diverged  from  a complicated  intermixture  of 
business  and  professional  occupation,  to  one 
exclusively  of  a medical  nature,  and  with  the 
vast  task  we  had  imposed  upon  ourselves  of 
again  embarking  in  authorship,  it  was  essen- 
tial that  the  whole  of  our  time  should  be 
passed  in  exclusion  from  society,  and  in  close 
application. 

Having  the  firm  belief,  that  money  laid  out 
in  education  is  a better  investment  than  that 
spent  in  houses  and  lands,  we  resolved  upon 
the  expedient  of  isolating  ourselves  for  awhile, 
even  from  our  family,  and  encourage  them  to 
acquire  one  of  the  most  useful  attainments 
man  or  woman  can  possess,  namely,  that  of 
the  modern  languages,  which  can  nowhere  be 
so  well  gathered  as  in  the  countries  where 
they  are  spoken. 

Our  good  wife  co-operating  with  our  wishes 
and  entertaining  the  same  views,  gave  up  for 
a time  the  comforts  of  domestic  home,  and 
undertook  a nearly  three  years’  pilgrimage  to 
France  and  Germany,  where  she,  for  the 
second  time  in  her  life,  shut  herself  up  in  the 
cloisters  of  a school. 

We  are  not  advocating  that  a continental 
education  is  preferable  to  a native  one,  and 
certainly  it  is  not  so,  except  under  provisional 
restriction,  but  circumstances  must  direct  us. 
This  may  be  added : That  if  languages,  music, 
and  a knowledge  of  the  world  be  desiderata 
for  young  females  (our  family  boasting 
of  no  boys),  there  are  great  resources 
abroad ; and,  although  many  parents  may  not 
entertain  the  same  opinion,  nor  coincide  with 
us  on  such  an  expediency,  we  have  no  reason 
to  regret  the  expenditure,  sacrifice,  and 
separation  we  underwent. 

Thus  left,  our  time  was  our  own,  and  pro- 
bably no  man  ever  applied  himself  more 
assiduously,  or  was  more  steadfast  to  his  work, 
than  ourselves. 

In  that  brief  period,  we  produced  several 
new  and  elaborate  publications— -severally  en- 
titled, ‘ Lectures  to  Young  Men^  and  ‘ The 
Institutes  of  Marriage,’  besides  various 
pamphlets,  which  will  be  found  enumerated 
at  the  end  of  the  present  subject. 

Our  success  was  commensurate.  We  made 
rapid  progress.  Our  visitors  were  numerous, 
and  our  correspondence  unexampled,  receiving 
and  replying  to,  single-handed,  upon  an 
average,  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  letters  in  a 
day.  We  have  numbered  on  some  occasions 
upwards  of  sixty,  and  a great  portion  of  these 
was  before  the  introduction  of  the  penny- 
postage. 

A sufficient  popularity  is  associated  with 
our  name  to  require  some  explanation  upon 
what  it  depended. 
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We  owe  miicli  of  it,  of  course,  to  tlie  cir- 
culation of  our  writings,  but  books  do  not 
travel  without  being  kept  constantly  under 
the  eye  of  the  public.  They  must  be  an- 
nounced, or  in  plainer  words,  advertised ; and, 
as  that  is  a process  that  don’t  accord  with  tlie 
starched  aiid  perched-up  opinions  of  an  in- 
influential  few,  it  is  worth  while  digressing 
for  a moment  upon  its  expediency  and  respect- 
ability, inasmuch  as  we  are  ready  to  confess, 
that,  had  we  never  disseminated  a line  (and 
it  is  even  so  with  many  others),  or  had  what 
we  have  wnatten,  never  been  read,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  we  might  ever  have  been 
heard  of,  or  whether  we  should  not  have  re- 
mained in  the  original  obscurity  (and  we 
stand  not  alone  in  this  conclusion)  that  held 
us  to  our  ow]i  counter,  and  probably  should 
have  been  enveloped  in  miserable  poverty, 
instead  of  an  unmistakable  and  established 
independence. 

The  first  nucleus  of  society  is  social  inter- 
course. This  is  the  simple  intermixture  of 
human  life. 

Men  take  names,  and  assume  difiereiit 
avocations,  and  communion  follows.  E^eputa- 
tion  is  an  attendant  upon  honesty  and  assi- 
duity ; but  without  letters  and  symbols,  the 
world  would  make  but  very  slow  progress. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  he  who  is  most  in 
request,  will  have  the  most  to  do ; but  it  does 
not  follow  that  others  are  to  be  excluded  from 
exercising  their  ingenuity  as  wmll.  Monopoly 
is  a species  of  tyranny,  only  endurable  where 
it  can  be  maintained  by  merit ; and  the  spread 
of  civilisation  rests  upon  rivalry,  and  therefore 
it  is  a recognised  usage,  that  every  man  should 
have  a fair  field  and  no  favour.  That  he 
should,  in  fact,  depend  upon  his  own  exer- 
tions. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  history  of  a single 
street.  One  man  opens  his  ware-rooms, 
spreads  his  commodities  for  the  inspection  and 
accommodation  of  his  customers,  and  thrives 
or  fails,  as  he  shall  please  them.  Another 
does  the  same,  stands  the  same  risk,  but  pro- 
vides a better  assortment,  furnishes  it  at  a 
reduced  price,  and  carries  all  before  him.  A 
third  takes  his  turn — is  more  assiduous,  polite, 
and  attentive  than  the  other  two,  whom  he 
beats  out  of  the  field.  Providing  each  alike 
are  strenuous,  shall  the  one  wflio  is  content 
with  smaller  profits,  and  possesses  greater 
talent  in  making  himself  known,  be  con- 
demned because  he  outstrips  his  neighbours  ? 
Certainly  not,  or  we  should  be  all  serfs  and 
vassals. 

Tree  trade  is  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
universal  good,  and  with  the  improvements  of 
inter- communication,  the  street  becomes  a 
thoroughfare,  and  the  residents  thereof  noted 
in  proportion  to  their  standing  and  success. 

If  an  individual  thrive  upon  a small  con- 
nexion, will  he  not  grow  and  increase  upon  a 
larger  ? 

He  calls  to  aid  collateral  assistance — makes 
known,  by  all  legitimate  and  possible  means, 


his  whereabouts,  and  gets  customers  from 
other  streets  than  liis  own. 

He  emblazons  the  front  of  his  house,  sounds 
his  own  trumpet,  and  establishes  a local  habi- 
tation and  a name. 

Unlike  the  olden  times,  when  the  barber 
was  the  only  “ Thunderer  ” of  his  day— when 
his  “Ewer  and  basin”  were  the  sign-posts 
signifying  “ Inquiries  to  be  made  within,  ” — ' 
when  he  was  the  only  privileged  gossip  in  the 
place — not  a community  novf  exists  but  has 
its  “ Intelligencer  ” of  a more  veritable  cha- 
racter, multiplied  in  the  form  of  the  broad 
sheet,  which  is  the  welcome  guest  of  rich, 
poor,  the  unwashed,  the  polished,  the  less 
enlightened,  and  the  wiser  and  the  more  re- 
fined. The  world  is  no  longer  in  a nut- shell 
■ — is  not  contained  now  in  a single  street — but 
is  spread  over  the  broad  earth.  Each  street 
strives  to  become  the  mart  wEere  men  “ most 
do  congregate,”  and  each  inhabitant  aims  to 
maintain  or  extend  his  ground.  The  times 
have  wonderfully  altered.  Let  us  drop  meta- 
phor, and  come  to  facts. 

Eormerly  it  was  considered  “ outre"  to  ticket 
a single  article  for  sale.  Certain  trades 
scorned  to  do  it.  Ho  w it  is,  with  few  excep- 
tions, universal ; and  where  the  exception  is, 
the  trade  is  degenerating,  and  the  joroprietors 
tumbling  into  obscurity. 

In  some  pursuits  a small  connexion  will 
furnish  provision  for  a family ; but  competition 
is  fast  uprooting  a reliance  upon  what  is  called 
“quiet  life.”  A recent  Act  of  Parliament 
well  corroborates  this  fact. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  are  now  privi- 
leged to  grant  licences  to  all  existing  members 
of  their  body,  and  all  who  shall  hereafter 
belong  to  them,  to  prescribe  medicine,  as  well 
as  vend  or  prepare  the  recipes  of  others. 

This  is  a direct  encroachment  of  the  privi- 
lege that  belonged  only  to  the  apothecary, 
surgeon,  or  physician.  It  is  the  free  trade  of 
science,  and  except  those  practitioners  already 
in  the  field  make  efforts  to  maintain  their 
standing,  they  will  be  beaten  out  of  it. 

A druggist’s  shop,  with  open  doors,  well 
lighted  windows,  and  a licensed  tenant  within, 
of  cheerful  countenance,  is  a standing  adver- 
tisement, and  must  necessarily  facilitate  a 
consultation,  which  closed  doors,  a sombre 
lamp,  and  the  pageantry  of  knocking  and  of 
being  ushered  in  and  out,  must  preclude. 

The  same  thing  has  been  progressing  all 
along,  and  the  public  are  the  gainers.  How 
take  it  in  this  view. 

The  modest  and  humble  practitioner  ob- 
scures himself  under  the  cloak  of  gentlemanly 
privacy ; he  relies  for  his  support  upon  the 
recommendation  of  his  neighbours,  and  that 
support  can  extend  but  little  beyond. 

An  enterprising  man,  but  not  necessarily  a 
more  skilful  one,  canvasses  at  great  cost,  and 
possibly  obtains  an  appointment  to  a public 
institution.  Here  at  once  he  is  the  observed 
of  all  observers.  On  every  occasion  his  name 
is  prominently  put  forward. 
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A poor  patient  obtains  a printed  letter  of 
recommendation  to  the  institution,  and  on  his 
recovery,  which  is  aided  by  rest,  diet,  and 
regimen,  it  is  com])ulsory  that  he  take  a 
printed  letter  of  thanks  to  the  subscriber 
recommending*  him,  on  which  is  duly  and 
prominently  registered  the  name  of  the  phy- 
sician or  surgeon  under  whose  care  he  has 
been,  telling  of  the  cure  that  has  been  effected. 
Wiat  is  this  but  advertising  ? 

Not  a charity  sermon  is  preached,  not  a 
begging  letter,  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  affluent 
on  behalf  of  the  sick  poor,  is  sent  round, 
nor  an  advertisement  penned  announcing  a 
dinner,  but  the  same  names  figure  away 
Tu  conspicuous  places.  Is  not  this  adver- 
tising f 

As  a further  privilege  of  the  visiting  fnnc- 
tionary,  he  j)urchases  a share  in  the  medical 
school,  and  popularises  himself  by  delivering 
lectures  ; granted  that  many  are  original  and 
excellent,  but  many  smell  more  of  book- 
learning than  experience. 

The  medical  journals,  for  want  of  other 
matter,  publish  the  same,  and  so  create  fame. 
Is  not  this  advertising  ? But  then  it  is  legiti- 
mate advertising ; at  least,  so  it  is  held  to 
be  ; whereas,  if  a private  individual  at  his 
own  cost,  and  on  the  strength  of  his  own 
talent  and  observation,  print,  publish,  and 
disseminate  his  thoughts  and  experience,  he 
is  looked  upon  as  a troublesome  competitor, 
an  innovator  upon  established  usage ; nay, 
the  probability  is,  he  is  denounced  as  a quack 
— a most  convenient  epithet,  where  proofs  are 
wanting  to  prove  that  he  is  so. 

It  is  held  to  be  a knock-down  blow,  because 
the  title  is  offensive  in  its  understood  appli- 
cation, and  sometimes  the  blow  is  fatal,  but 
the  mere  designation  does  not  prove  the  fact. 
On  the  contrary,  invidious  personages  are 
frequently  impelled  to  give  to  others  a term 
that  really  belongs  to  themselves. 

It  is  like  a painter,  who  usually  models  all 
his  heads  and  countenances  from  the  one 
uppermost  in  his  imagination,  and  others, 
besides  painters,  make  themselves  the  heroes 
of  their  own  story. 

There  is  not  one  of  these  self-opinionated 
personages  who  believe  themselves  to  be  high- 
classed  practitioners,  and  whose  reputations 


depend  upon  their  disseminated  doctrines, 
but  must  publish  the  same,  and  must  adver- 
tise the  same — and  do,  do  it — and  they  only 
screen  themselves  by  remarking  that  that  is 
an  affair  of  the  booksellers,  but  which  they 
(the  authors)  have  to  pay  for. 

The  announcements  may  not  ap^iear  so 
frequently,  and  hence  are  tolerated;  but  a 
book  daily  advertised  in  the  town  journals, 
which  shows  its  front  at  every  morning  break- 
fast table,  excites  the  envy  and  petulance  of 
the  less  enterprising,  who  denounce  the  prac- 
tice “quackish;”  but  here  a little  bit  of 
trickery  is  concealed. 

The  booksellers  have  their  certain  days  for 
inserting  columns  of  their  publications  in  the 
London  papers,  but  take  up  a provincial 
journal,  and,  egad,  you  will  see  scarcely  an 
impression  without  a bold  announcement,  with 
favorable  criticisms  upon  the  works  that  are 
seemingly  so  modestly,  and  under  authority, 
advertised  in  the  London  papers. 

This  is  orthodox  empiricism  with  a ven- 
geance. Lackington,  the  bookseller,  who  |)ub- 
lished  his  history  somewhat  after  our  style — ■ 
we  say  somewhat  after,  although  he  was  our 
predecessor,  still  we  deny  having  imitated  him, 
not  having  seen  his  book  till  this  moment — ■ 
thus  expresses  himself  towards  the  clique  that 
were  opposed  to  him  : 

It  is  in  the  form  of  an  admonitory  hint  to 
those  who  ivere  not  so  industrious  and  hard- 
working as  himself.  “If”  (says  he,  and  in 
which  we  entirely  concur),  “ they  observe  any 
person,  by  industry  and  application,  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood  in  that 
line  for  which  his  talents  or  disposition  have 
qualified  him,  never  attempt  by  dark  inuendos, 
sly  hints,  and  false  aspersions  to  injure  him  ; 
as,  if  he  happens  to  be  a man  of  becoming 
spirit,  such  conduct  will  only  tend  to  increase 
his  exertions,  and  render  him  still  more  cau- 
tious to  obtain  a good  character.  In  so  doing 
their  weapons  will  recoil  on  themselves,  and 
they  will  have  the  mortification  to  see  him 
flourish,  whilst  they  become  objects  of  con- 
tempt in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  will,  of 
course,  be  avoided  by  them.” 

W e will  comment  on  this  subject  still  fur- 
ther on.  We  must  not  forget  we  are  editing 
our  own  biography. 


CHABTEII  THE  SIXTH. 


We  will  recur  to  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  and  include  the  result  of  a seven  years’ 
indefatigable  application.  Some  men  make  a 
fortune  in  a day — some  in  a year — some  in  a 
cycle  of  fifty  only ; — some  never  realise  a 
penny. 

We  are  not  of  the  two  former,  and  we  hope 
we  shall  do  better  than  the  two  latter. 

I 


Wo  have  no  intention  of  particularising  in 
detail  our  incomings,  nor  of  exhibiting  our 
banker’s  books,  but  wo  may  say  thus  much — ■ 
that  the  history  of  the  epoch  we  have  been 
relating,  was  the  most  successful  of  our  lives. 

To  appease  the  wonderment  of  readers  and 
others,  who  may  be  familiar  with  our  perse- 
vering disposition,  we  will  state,  as  two  curious 
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items,  that  during  that  period  the  cost  of  our 
advertisements,  which,  we  contend,  never  con- 
tained a line  either  fulsome  or  offensive,  ex- 
ceeded Twenty  Thousand  Pounds ; — that  our 
printers’  hills  fell  little  short  of  a similar 
amount — and,  as  a still  more  curious  investi- 
gation, we  have  published  and  spread  over 
the  world  upwards  of  Tioo  Million  copies  of 
our  various  publications. 

We  have  the  inward  satisfaction  of  knowing 
also,  and  of  declaring,  that  every  one  of  our 
works  are  original,  except  those  passages 
where  references  were  necessary,  all  of  which 
are  acknowledged  5 and  that  we  penned  every 
line  with  our  own  hand,  or  by  dictation  from 
our  own  lips.  We  therefore  claim  some  right 
to  being  considered  industrious.  And  lastly, 
all  the  items  thus  enumerated  are  paid  for. 

,We  told  of  our  connexion  with  the  City 
baths,  and  our  obligations  to  them.  These 
obligations,  by  this  time,  were  liquidated,  and 
we  were  half  owners,  wdthout  incumbrance  of 
the  property but  the  love  for  our  hobby 
had  somewhat  diminished,  and  we  hardly 
cared  what  became  of  them. 

Our  friend  “Tom”  journeyed  on  in  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way,  but  felt  indisposed  to 
any  fresh  outlay  or  adventure  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times.  Poor  fellow  ! near  upon  this, 
his  health  declined. 

Industrious  to  the  last,  he  gave  his  daily 
superintendence,  early  and  late ; and  the 
“ ‘ Eoyal  property  ’ dragged  its  slow  length 
along.” 

We  are  told  that  the  Iron  Duke  always 
rose  after  his  first  sleep,  considering  that  when 
once  slumber  is  broken,  it  is  time  to  get  up. 

It  may,  or  may  not,  be  so,  but  “ Tom  ” not 
applying  it  Jromcally,  although  he  had  his 
sympathies,  and  virtues,  and  faults,  like  other 
men,  andgreatmen  too,  adopted  the  like  maxim, 
and  such  was  our  poor  friend’s  application 
to  the  main  purposes  of  life — his  duty — that 
he  used  frequently  to  be  seen  at  the  Baths, 
after  an  hour’s  walk  to  them,  at  four  or  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

When  not  so  necessary,  he  would  be  some 
half-dozen  miles  away  from  his  home,  in 
another  direction,  making  especial  tours  to 
neighbouring  localities. 

Some  mornings  he  would  be  in  the  Porest, 
others  at  Highgate,  Hampstead,  and  so  on ; 
but  always  in  town,  and  at  his  post  by  nine 
o’clock. 

His  love  of  early  rising  was  notorious,  and 
it  greatly  contributed  to  his  maintenance  of 
health,  as  long  as  he  enjoyed  it. 

At  last  a casualty  overtook  him,  and  after 
a few  days’  illness  only,  he  died. 

A death-bed  scene  is  at  all  times,  more  or 
less,  a melancholy  event,  but  if  it  happen  in 
due  season,  for  death  must  come,  and  the 
due  season  is  when  weariness  warns  us  that 
our  w'ork  is  done,  and  if  there  be  nothing 
seriously  to  embitter  the  dying  man’s  con- 
science, it  is  not  so  dreadful  an  occasion  after 
all. 


Death  imparts  its  terrors  only  to  morbid 
and  sensitive  people,  who  fear  it,  as  children 
do  Old  Bogy,  because  their  common  reason  is 
never  applied  to  the  consideration  of  what 
it  is. 

“ The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension.” 

# # ^ * 

“ How  strong  and  uppermost  is  the  dread  of 
death,  and  frequently  the  more  so  as  the  individual 
is  apparently  distant  from  it.” 

Leaving  religious  views  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  for  the  most  pious  cannot  stay  it, 
it  should  be  looked  upon  as  a winding-up 
phenomena  in  the  economy  of  existence. 

Every  day’s  observation  tells  us  that  our 
years  are  numbered ; the  clqiping  or  extending 
of  time  resting  much  with  ourselves — but  there 
assuredly  must  be  a finish.  It  is  the  duty, 
therefore,  of  every  living  soul  to  be  prepared 
for  it,  by  which  we  mean,  never  to  forget  their 
liability  to  it. 

The  preparation  should  be,  never  to  be 
taken  by  surprise. 

Experience  teaches  all  men  their  duty,  and 
tells  them  of  their  responsibilities. 

Bent,  taxes,  and  promised  payments  are 
viewed  as  sacred  obligations,  and  we  all  strive 
to  fulfil  them. 

Were  death  to  be  looked  upon  equally  as 
a matter  of  business,  for  it  is  after  all  an 
undated  bill,  payable  at  sight,  how  delicious 
to  have  the  wherewithal  to  meet  it — to  know 
when  it  is  presented  the  acceptor  is  ready. 

“ Of  all  the  wonders  that  I yet  have  heard, 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange,  that  men  should 
fear ; 

Seeing  that  Death,  a necessary  end, 

Will  come,  When  it  will  come.” 

The  uncertainty,  however,  where  uncer- 
tainty exists,  will  appal  the  stoutest  heart. 

“ To  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where.  ” 

But  the  philosopher,  or  say  rather  the  good 
man,  knows  death  to  be  for  a purpose  ; that 
it  is  a law,  as  it  is  to  live,  and  there  is  a time 
for  both.  The  sensible  man  reconciles  his 
after  fate  to  his  creed,  and  a merciful  Pro- 
vidence decorates  the  home  of  rest,  with 
trust,  resignedness,  and  hope. 

It  is  morally  questionable  whether  it  is  to 
be  looked  for  from  day  to  day,  with  fear  and 
trembling ; whether  a terrible  dread  and  ex- 
pectation should  be  kept  hanging  over  us  in 
our  own  minds,  and  that  we  should  be  always 
praying  our  stay  may  be  prolonged  ; but  it  is 
morally  certain  that,  with  a well-regulated 
conduct,  a due  observance  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  man,  and  God,  the  terrors  of  death 
are  mere  bugbears. 

“ Oil,  woxxld  mankind  but  make  great  truths  their 
guide, 

And  force  the  helm  from  prejudice  and  pride; 

Were  once  these  maxims  fix’d,  that  God’s  our 
friend, 

Virtue  our  good,  and  happiness  our  end; 
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How  soon  must  reason  o’er  the  world  prevail, 

And  error,  fraud,  and  superstition  fail  ! 

None  would  hereafter,  then,  with  groundless  fear 

Describe  th’  Almighty  cruel  and  severe.” 

Many  people  dread  sleep  for  fear  of  thie 
dreams  to  come,  but  dreams  are  the  punish- 
ment simply  of  our  misdeeds  when  waking ; 
the  concomitants  of  sick  health,  which,  in  all 
probability,  we  have  only  ourselves  to  thank 
for.  How  differently  is  it  welcomed  after  a 
well-spent  day  ; it  is  the  refreshing  rest  that 
rewards  the  earning  of  it.  Death  is  the  wel- 
come finish  to  an  exhausted  and  satisfactorily- 
passed  existence— 

“ The  golden  earnest  of  our  Death.” 

We  were  present  at  the  departure  of  our 
poor  friend  Tom.  His  mind  was  reconciled 
to  his  approaching  fate.  We  can  bear  testi- 
mony to,  and  inscribe  our  respect  for,  what 
we  Imew  of  him. 

He  was  an  affectionate  husband,  a kind 
brother,  a good  uncle,  a sincere  friend, 
and  an  honest  man.  We  listened  to  his 
parting  bequests.  There  were  present,  the 
attenclmg  medical  man,  his  wife,  and  our- 
selves. 

Dismissing  all  worldly  converse,  and  ad- 
dressing each  of  us  by  name — holding  out,  at 
the  same  tune,  his  hand,  which  we  took,  and 
which  he  had  strength  to  acknowledge — he 
said,  Good  bye — good  bye,  Doctor  ! ” and 
turning  to  his  wife,  exclaimed  fervently,  his 
eyes  at  that  moment  finding  relief  in  the  last 
tears  he  had  to  shed — “ Good  bye,  dear 
love ! ” He  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of 
prayer,  and  sighed  his  last ! 

It  was  an  afflicting,  and  yet  a happy  sight. 
Like  Addison,  who,  in  his  departing  moments 
called  a favourite  young  friend  to  his  bedside, 
to  witness  his  demise ; so  Tom’s  exit  con- 
firmed the  poet’s  sentiment. 

See  in  what  peace  a Christian  can  die  ! ” 

^ ^ ^ 

W ^ ^ ^ 

The  reader  will  perceive  by  our  title-page 
that  we  append  to  our  name  the  symbols  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  the  regulations  for  the 
attainment  of  which  distinction  in  this  coun- 
try are  now  very  stringent  and  expensive,  and 
it  requires  a vast  deal  of  application  to  pre- 
pare for  it;  not  so  much  intellect  being 
required  as  memory,  for  an  immense  deal  has 
to  be  studied  that  is  never  called  into  action 
in  after-life,  and,  moreover,  one  must  be  con- 
versant with  the  dead  and  modern  languages 
to  come  off  with  eclat. 

Such  an  attainment,  therefore,  by  a man 
engaged  in  the  bustle  of  business,  and  whose 
faculties  of  treasuring  minute  details  are 
somewhat  blunted  by  time  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  life,  is  a very  difficult  matter,  and  con- 
sequently seldom  attempted. 

The  College  of  Physicians  in  this  country 
have  it  in  their  power  to  present  individuals 
of  long  standing  and  eminence  in  the  pro- 
fession with  the  honorary  compliment  of  it,  | 


but  such  is  reserved  for  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, or  to  please  popular  notabilities. 

We  believe  the  law  is  not  altered  which 
forbids  also  a Member  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons to  aspire  to  the  membership  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  without  he  first  cancel 
his  diploma  as  a surgeon,  and  for  which 
obliteration  a fee  is  imposed,  as  expensive 
as  the  fee  to  become  one. 

We  know  of  a medical  gentleman  in  the 
country,  who  having  by  patrimony  come  into 
a large  fortune,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
seat  among  the  magistrates  of  his  county, 
could  not  be  admitted  without  erasing  his 
name  from  the  College  books  ; and  numerous 
are  the  instances  where,  from  such  circum- 
stances, such  as  pride  of  appearing  indepen- 
dent, or  some  other  feeling,  occur. 

To  obviate  the  hardship  of  having  to  disown 
what  is  equally  as  honorable  and  distinctive 
to  retain,  of  intelligence  and  skill,  namely,  the 
membership  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  as 
that  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  estab- 
lished practitioner  seeks  the  additional  title 
from  more  facile  sources  that  impose  no  such 
obligations,  either  from  the  sister  universities 
Aberdeen  or  Glasgow,  or  else  from  some 
Continental  University.  The  latter  was  the 
expedient  we  adopted,  (and  having  made 
some  more  than  twenty  transits  to  the  land 
of  the  stranger,  wn  were  not  at  a loss  for  their 
customs  or  language,  and  we  were  as  much 
familiarised  with  the  hospitals  and  institutions 
abroad  as  we  were  with  those  at  home,  and 
as  well  known  there,)  and,  conforming  to  the 
usage  of  presenting  evidence  of  a legitimate 
position  in  one’s  own  country,  the  student  is 
eligible  to  present  himself  for  examination, 
for  which  a not  very  exorbitant  fee  is  re- 
quired. 

The  reader  may  not  be  aware  that  the 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  in  Paris  and 
Germany  are  open  for  next  to  gratuitous 
instruction,  and  this  accounts  for  the  number 
of  English  students  who  flock  there  for  study, 
for  be  it  remembered  their  institutions  boast 
of  as  high-sounding  names  presiding  over 
them,  as  ours  do  in  our  country,  and  physiology 
and  anatomy  flourish  many  degrees  higher 
abroad  than  at  home,  owing  to  there  existing 
there,  none  of  the  impediments  to  dissections 
and  post-mortem  examinations  which  clog  in- 
vestigations here. 

The  foreign  physicians  and  surgeons  are 
also  men  of  high  intelligence,  usually  most 
affable,  and  ever  ready  to  manifest  every 
urbanity  and  attention  to  the  stranger ; hence  - 
the  ready  acquaintanceship  assumed  towards 
great  people  abroad  by  our  countrymen,  who 
have  crossed  the  channel,  as  manifested  by 
dedicatory  introductions  to  them  in  any  effu- 
sion they  may  publish  at  home  ; whereas,  not 
a pupil  need  enter  a foreign  institution  with- 
out, if  he  exercise  common  politeness,  se- 
curing notice,  friendly  recognition,  and  even 
hospitality,  from  those  gentlemen,  whom  our 
literary  countrymen  would  lead  their  neigh- 
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Lours  to  suppose  they  enjoyed  exclusively  to 
themselves. 

The  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  some 
time  ago  obtained  a charter,  authorising 
them  to  divide  their  test  of  eligibility  into 
two  classes,  namely,  Eellows  and  Members ; 
the  Fellowship  being  the  Feather  in  the  Caj), 
and  the  membership  the  cap  without  the 
feather.  They  reserved  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating a certain  number  without  fee  or  ex- 
amination, and  they  made  their  election 
among  their  immediate  friends. 

* “ ’Tis  the  curse  of  service  ; 

Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection. 

Not  by  the  old  gradation,  where  each  second 

Stood  heir  to  the  first.” 

However,  it ’s  of  no  use  kicking  barefooted 
against  the  bricks,  and  greybeards  and  hard- 
working philosophers  have  had  to  bend  their 
frosty  polls  and  bite  the  dust  of  disap- 
pointment, wdiilst  striplings  have  leapt  over 
their  shoulders.  “ Leap  frog  ” is  a national 
pastime,  and  loses  none  of  its  popularity 
when  we  leave  school ; it  is  a pleasant  game 
to  the  agile  and  lissome  vaulter — the  “ pig-a- 
backs”  must  tuck  in  their  “ twopenny s,”  lest 
they  get  more  kicks  than  halfpence. 

“ Sic  transit  gloria  raundi.” 

Just  previously  to  the  demise  of  our  worthy 
partner,  notwithstanding  our  indifference  as 
to  any  further  outlay  or  alteration  of  our 
City  establishment,  the  lease  of  which  wms  fast 
approaching  to  its  termination,  our  fortunes 
were  suddenly  directed  to  an  extreme  quarter. 
We  dare  say  many  of  our  readers  have 
strolled  before  now  accidentally  into  an  auc- 
tion mart,  and,  tempted  by  a set  of  curtains, 
a unicjue  "wardrobe,  or  a fancy  work-table, 
have  ventured  a bidding — have  had  it  knocked 
down  to  them,  and  taken  the  same  home,  to 
the  surprise  of,  or  perhaps  scolding  from 
(for  the  extravagance)  their  wives. 

One  of  our  family  had  been  westward,  on 
some  business,  and  had  seen  some  very  ex- 
tensive premises,  in  Argyll  place,  to  let. 

Having  heard  us  express  a wish  that  we 
resided  more  westward,  partly  from  a desire 
finally  to  settle  in  that  quarter,  and  again, 
from  the  fact  of  our  residence  in  Arundel 
street  being  too  small  for  our  family,  whom 
we  expected  home,  shortly  inspected  the 
same,  saw  their  eligibility,  and  forthwith  came 
off  wnth  the  intelligence.  Ever  having  been 
of  an  im]3ulsive  temperament,  the  notion  be- 
came inflated  into  a belief  that,  as  truth  was 
to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  a well,  so  along- 
impressed  idea  that  wealth  was  only  to  be 
found  near  the  purlieus  of  fashion, — now  was 
our  time  to  dig  for  the  one,  and  lay  in  am- 
bush for  the  other. 

It  was  the  quickest  transaction  of  our  life 
except  one,  which  a twelvemonth  back  w'^e  had 
dearly  paid  for. 

It  won’t  take  a minute  to  tell  it.  A friend 
suggested  the  purchase  of  certain  shares  in  a 


speculative  railway  during  the  great  loco- 
motive mania ; wm  bought  them  as  soon  as  the 
market  opened,  and  by  two  o’clock  the  same 
day  we  had  lost  upwards  of  six  hundred 
pounds.  Like  the  vexed  roue  who  to  regain 
his  stakes  doubles  his  risk,  we  spent  a few 
weeks  in  the  endeavour,  and  came  out  at  the 
end  a loser  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

We  never  made  but  one  prize,  and  that 
•v\dth  no  thanks  to  our  friend ; but,  notwith- 
standing our  stock  in  the  end  was  lessened 
to  the  amount  stated,  we  have  ever  since 
eschewed  gambling. 

Eeverting  to  the  promptitude  we  exercised 
about  the  contemplated  new  residence,  it  will 
surprise  many  a prudent  hesitator  before  em- 
barking in  such  a bold  adventure,  when  we 
relate  that  in  three  days  the  premises  were 
leased  to  us  for  twenty-one  years. 

How  for  the  benefit  of  all  young  trades- 
people, or  young  professional  men,  or  to  older 
yet  inexperienced  individuals,  our  protest  is 
equally  applicable,  we  denounce  such  precipi- 
tancy, albeit  a man  shall  be  confident  he 
shall  carry  his  connection  with  him. 

It  is  easy  to  picture  a triumph  over  difficul- 
ties, and  it  is  very  well  to  disregard  them ; 
but  taking  and  letting  houses  are  like  buying 
and  selling  horses,  two  very  different  things. 

Such  a proceeding,  if  it  did  not  well  nigh 
break  our  back,  gave  us  a severe  crack,  and 
frightened  us  a little  out  of  our  propriety. 

It  cost  us  several  hundred  pounds  to  put 
our  new  house  in  habitable  condition,  to  paint 
and  re-fit  it,  and  considerably  more  to  adapt 
our  old  furniture  to  it,  and  purchase  new. 

We  had  a running  lease  for  our  house  in 
Arundel  street,  we  had  also  paid  close  upon 
two  hundred  pounds  for  fixtures,  which  at 
the  end  of  the  term  we  sold  for— Jive poimds  ! ! 

We  had  to  hold  it  on  until  the  lease  ex  - 
pired, and  then  "were  Jewed  out  of  a lump  of 
money  for  dilapidations,  although  the  house 
was  ten  times  in  better  condition  than  when 
we  took  it,  having  erected  a portico  over  the 
entrance,  furnishing  folding  front  doors, 
putting  up  new  marble  chimney  pieces,  new 
grates,  &c.,  and  papering  and  painting  the 
whole  premises  from  top  to  bottom,  be- 
sides modifying  and  modernising  the  house 
throughout. 

Litigation  was  out  of  the  question,  we  pre- 
ferred peace  and  payment  to  suspense  and 
uncertainty,  and  we  surrendered  the  pre- 
mises, discharging  the  demand  to  the  agent 
of  the  owner. 

On  the  8 th  of  August,  1846,  we  removed  to 
Argyll  place. 

Our  practice  happily  followed  us,  and 
diminished  not. 

Wo  necessarily  disappointed  many  old 
patients,  for  letters  daily  find  their  way  to  us 
even  now,  with  the  old  direction,  and  country 
visitors  complain  of  the  disagreeables  of  a 
change  of  residence,  who  all  experience  a 
difficulty  in  tracing  a removal ; but  new  ones 
make  good  the  temporary  loss,  and  we  hope 
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we  may  never  occasion  the  same  inconveni- 
ence again. 

The"  eligibility  and  capacity  of  onr  new 
situation  infused  into  ns  the  idea  again  of  a 
Bath  Establishment.  No  sooner  thought  of 
than  done. 

The  prospect  seemed  plausible,  and  the 
locality  adapted,  and,  after  a certain  calcula- 
tion and  estimate,  we  determined  upon  carry- 
ing out  our  project.  In  the  June  of  the  next 
year,  we  had  completed  our  then  limited 
design,  at  a very  heavy  expense,  for  our  lease 
restricted  us  from  elevating  our  building,  and 
imnosed  manv  hard  terms  even  in  our  altera- 

L 

tions. 

Whilst  in  the  commencement  of  this  under- 
taking, the  melancholy  event  took  place, 
which,  in  a page  back,  we  have  related,  and 
we  then  found  ourselves  involved  again  in 
all  the  perplexities  of  Bath  proprietaryship, 
and  among  a Babel  of  plumbers,  copper- 
smiths, and  builders. 

The  widow  of  our  friend  considered  it  wiser 
to  disengage  herself  from  the  anxiety  attend- 
ant upon  a worn  and  torn-up  establishment, 
as  our  city  premises  presented,  nor  was  it 
advisable  that  she  should  venture  at  her  time 
of  life  upon  any  fresh  speculation. 

We,  accordingly,  made  a proposal  to  re- 
linquish our  own  share  or  purchase  hers, 
which  latter  was  accepted,  and  which  amount, 
together  with  her  own  resources,  and  her 
husband’s  bequest,  enabled  her  to  retire  in 
comfortable  independence. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  oftentimes  we, 
despite  the  monition  of  our  own  feelings,  in- 
volve ourselves  in  matters  that  detract  from 
the  even  course  of  a prosperous  career. 

A thought  suggested  by  another,  in  a 
moment  of  exhilaration,  or  a casual  idea, 
spontaneously  occurring  over  an  evening  glass 
of  wine,  frequently  places  men  in  positions 
that,  had  they  been  asked  in  the  soberness  of 
their  senses,  in  the  freshness  of  the  morning, 
with  all  their  worldly  wits  about  them,  to 
embark  in,  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
declined. 

What’s  past,  is  past.  There  was  no  going 
back.  The  only  way  of  retrieving  ourselves 
was,  as  Jarvey  says  to  his  steeds,-— “ Go  on.” 

“ I saw  but  one  way  left  me—on.” 

Our  store  hoard  had  many  very  heavy  calls 
! made  upon  it. 

It  was  imperative,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
' preaching  termination  of  our  City  lease,  to 
relit  and  repair  the  Baths  and  building ; to 
improve  the  machinery  and  so  forth,  in  order 
to  keep  together  the  high  reputation  our 
establishment  had  acquired. 

This  we  did,  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  a thou- 
sand pounds. 

The  reader  may  observe  we  talk  lightly  of 
[ hundreds  and  thousands  now  ; and  if  he  shall 
[ have  accompanied  us  from  the  first  dawn  of 
ij  our  history,  he  will  recollect  the  value  we  set 
I upon  our  first  fee. 


He  will,  therefore,  infer,  that  we  must  have 
progressed  almost  into  a millionaire,  and  may 
look  upon  our  success  as  extraordinary. 

But  we  lay  claim  to  all  we  have  acquired 
by  the  right  of  earning*  it,  by  incessant  ap- 
plication, by  never-tiring  devotion  to  busi- 
ness, by  a steady  adherence  to  the  plan 
we  had  determined  upon,  and  by  the  happy 
cultivation  of  a connection,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  not  to  be  surpassed  by 
any  practitioner  of  our  own  age  or  standing 
in  the  metropolis.  But  an  outlay  of  largo 
sums  of  mone}^  does  not  always  presuppose 
the  possession  of  it. 

When  once  a man ’s  in  credit,  and  running 
a prosperous  career,  he  can  command  resources 
in  future ; which  we  did,  but  not  by  getting 
into  debt,  for  our  progress  kept  pace  with  the 
demands  upon  us. 

It  might  be  a question,  whether,  had  we 
got  all  we  spent,  we  might  not  at  this  time 
have  been  spared  the  present  effort  to  set  our- 
selves right  with  the  world,  and  still  to  wear 
harness  for  the  completion  of  our  journey; 
whether  we  could  not  have  retired  in  modest 
quietude  and  comfort,  instead  of  having  still 
to  travel  on,  but  we  cannot  have  the  apple 
and  eat  it. 

We  were  impelled,  albeit,  with  many  re- 
grets, to  do  what  we  did,  and  surely  no  mortal 
ever  had  such  difficulties  and  unforeseen 
harassments  to  combat  with  as  oimselves. 
Within  a year  from  our  present  date,  when 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  ourselves 
sole  proprietor  of  twO:  large  establishments, 
both  beginning  to  be  remunerative,  with  every 
debt  incurrecl  upon  them  paid  to  the  full, 
sprung  up  a series  of  antagonism,  in  a great 
degree  brought  about  by  our  own  efforts  to 
po]3ularise  bathing,  the  most  vexatious,  and, 
we  wdll  add,  the  most  o|)pressive  and  unfair, 
to  conceive;  we  mean  the  National  Baths. 
We  are  the  last  to  deplore  their  noble  pur- 
pose, but  the  first  to  complain  of  the  mis- 
appropriation of  it. 

As  a sanatory  measure,  they  are  invaluable ; 
as  a boon  to  the  poor,  a most  philanthropic 
measure  ; but  as  a competition  against  private 
enterprise,  most  cruel  and  unjust. 

Here  have  we  institutions  established  by 
parochial  taxation,  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  by  a mistaken  philanthropic  ostentation, 
for  surely  that  cannot  be  a charity  which  is 
sought  to  be  made  self-remunerative. 

The  death-blow  such  inflict  upon  individual 
exertion  and  outlay  is  irresistible. 

Eirst,  there  is  a subscribed  and  imposed 
capital,  that  must  crush  private  resources. 

Secondly,  on  the  representations,  which  are 
not  inquired  into,  because  so  few  persons  are 
interested,  the  matter  wears  the  air  of  the 
most  benevolent  intentions  ; and. 

Thirdly,  by  the  fact,  that  what  is  held  to 
serve  the  public  is  appreciated  and  admired. 

We  know  how  little  our  own  complaints 
can  induce  sympathy  from  others,  and  how 
little  good  they  can  do  to  ourselves ; on  the 
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contrary,  our  lamentations  are  held  as  amusing, 
but  if  the  shoe  pinched  some  of  those  u^ho 
now  smile,  the  smile  might  be  on  the  other 
side  of  their  mouth. 

Suppose  “ our  Parish  ” were  to  start  a 
National  Bakery  or  Butchery,  by  subscription, 
or  a National  Linendrapery  or  Tailory,  and 
agree  to  supply  bread,  meat,  calicoes,  and 
fine  dresses,  at  a loss  to  some,  and  at  a little 
profit  to  others,  but  to  the  ruin  of  the  sur- 
rounding traders,  we  believe  our  neighbours 
would  feel  themselves  aggrieved — would  look 
upon  the  competition  as  an  unholy  one. 

There  is  a secret  in  numbers,  and  the  argu- 
ment is  that  the  multitude  pay,  and  that 
small  profits  tell  up  ; that  is  all  very  possible, 
but  then  the  demands  and  the  resources  must 
bo  commensurate  ; which  establishments, 
formed  at  private  cost  and  in  expensive  situa- 
tions, cannot  command. 

A wholesale  underseller,  who  declared 
that  he  sold  every  thing  under  prime  cost, 
and  yet  apparently  flourished  and  outstripped 
competition,  was  asked  hoiv  he  made  it 
answer  his  purpose  ? 

He  answered,  “Hy  doing  so  much  ofit’^ 

Stripping  the  reply  of  its  drollery,  if  the 
mere  literal  translation  be  to  be  taken,  such 
would  be  our  fate,  were  we  to  attempt  to 
compete  with  our  rivals, — the  much  of  it 
would  ruin  us. 

We  are  not  abjuring  “ whatever  is,  is 
right,”  and  all  is  for  the  best,”  because  we 
still  stick  to  that. 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  the  National 
Baths  should  exist,  they  wiU  doubtlessly  en- 
courage Bathing,  and  promote  cleanliness  and 
health ; and  therefore  we  may  come  in  for  our 
share  of  the  gain. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  public  will  appreciate 
the  wonderful  privilege  afforded  to  them,  and 
our  reliance  is,  that  offering  accommodation 
by  comparison  quite  as  reasonable  as  the  Na- 
tional Baths,  that  we  may  not  only  command 
visitors  by  choice,  but  upon  principle,  for 
every  bath  taken  by  a person  they  were  not 
designed  for,  is  an  infringement  upon  the 
poor  man’s  rights. 

It  is  also  right  that  the  opposition  started 
when  it  did,  for  then  there  were  few  private 
establishments  of  any  note  but  our  own,  and 
perhaps  it  was  fitter  that  we  should  be  the 
sufferers  than  a feebler  rival,  because  we  have 
withstood  the  annihilation  which  others  less 
independently  placed  would  have  sunk  under. 

This  is  scarcely  the  place  to  introduce  a dis- 
cussion upon  the  salutariness  or  medicinal  pro- 
perties of  Bathing,  because  we  have  already 
given  our  views  in  numberless  pamphlets, 
that  have  been  distributed  for  gratuitous 
acceptation  in  our  Booms,  besides  having 
published  a voluminous  little  work  on  the 
subject,  and  to  which  the  reader  is  referred, 
but  it  is  not  an  improper  arena,  one  so  deeply 
concerning  ourselves,  to  add  a few  words 
upon  an  enterprise,  that  we  have  expended 
so  much  upon. 

And  we  cannot  present  a more  favourable 
view,  than  belongs  to  them  on  the  eve  of 
publishing  these  Memoirs. 

Six  years  and  more  have  transpired  since 
the  period  when  the  struggle  commenced. 

During  that  time,  both  establishments 
have  undergone  great  transmogrifications. 

The  City  Baths  have  been  greatly  enlarged, 
entirely  re-modelled,  and  constitute  the  most 
perfect  Bijou  ever  seen. 

Indeed,  a visit  will  compensate  any  stranger 
for  the  trouble  of  going  over  them,  which  the 
superintendent  will  be  ready  to  afford  every  n 
facility  for. 

The  Baths  at  Argyll  Place,  are  an  equally 
interesting  “ Plant.”  i 

In  the  Appendix  to  every  one  of  our  publi- 
cations will  be  found  a prospectus  of  our  re- 
sources and  charges,  but  having  just  com- 
plained of  the  temptation  the  National  Baths 
hold  out  to  lessen  our  customers,  we  are  pre-  ■ 
pared  to  fight  the  battle  boldly  with  them, 
and,  without  any  further  whining  and  pining, 
or  entreating  public  support,  are  prepared  to 
give  money’s  worth,  for  money  due. 

For  our  Warm  Baths,  we  charge  One 
Shilling  each.  We  have  a few  superior  class 
of  apartments  for  ladies  and  our  other  pa-  j 

trons,  to  whom  we  charge  One  Shilling  and  ; 

Sixpence,  or  by  Subscription  (transferable 
tickets),  twenty-one  for  a Guinea.  ; 

We  are  prepared  at  both  establishments  to  : 
administer  one  hundred  Baths  within  the  hour.  i 
As  an  interesting  fact,  and  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, it  has  been  our  custom  to  keep  a diary  ; ' 
of  our  every  day’s  proceedings  for  a series  of  , 

years,  and  we  can  tell  at  a glance  of  every  | 

incident  of  moment  that  has  befallen  us.  It  ' 

may  therefore  readily  be  supposed  that  we  ; 
can  sum  up  the  items  of  our  expenditure ; and 
it  will  be  scarcely  credited,  that  we  can  ;■ 
charge  ourselves,  from  first  to  last,  in  our  ji 
connection  with  Bath  proprietoryship,  for 
erection,  repairs,  alterations,  and  the  neces- 
sary  expences  of  appurtenances,  such  as  t' 
linen,  publishing  of  Bath  papers,  painting, 
without  including  rent  or  wmges- — in  fact, 
upon  nothing  more  than  legitimate  outlay, 
that  we  can  charge  ourselves  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  upwards  of  Thirty  thousand 
pounds  ! j 1 

Thirty  years  ago  we  knew  the  want  of  a j l 
penny,  and  now,  thank  God  and  ourselves,  we  t 
owe  not  one,  but  what  we  can  pay  for  in 
pounds.  ^ ^ 

This  is  not  uttered  as  a vainglorious  boast, 
but  in  a triumphant  spirit,  that  should  en- 
courage exertion  in]  others,  as  by  exertion 
and  assiduity  alone  such  an  attainment  can 
be  secured.  . 

We  will  now  quit  the  subject  of  the  Baths, 
and  resume  the  thread  of  our  story.  The  ! 

reader  will  have  perceived  the  date  of  our 
transmigration  to  another  hemisphere,  wFich 
opened  to  us  a more  bustling  and  responsible 
phase  of'  life ; but  we  will,  if  he  please,  ere  , 
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we  take  leave  of  our  old  and  most  fortunate 
habitation,  indulge  in  a reverie,  provoked  in 
fancy,  whilst  sitting  on  the  balcony  of  our 
favourite  room  overlooking  the  Thames, 

Before  us  is  the  flowing  stream,  notable  in 
history,  laden  with  commerce,  business,  and 
pleasure.  On  its  surface,  dazzling  in  bright- 
ness, from  the  reflection  of  the  resplendent 
sun  and  clear  blue  sky,  we  behold  myriads  of 
our  fellow  creatures  gliding  gently  along. 

Need  we  talk  of  its  banks  audits  bridges, 
for  we  saw  them  all ; our  vista,  from  windows 
to  the  floor,  taking  in  the  space  of  miles, 
with  the  well-defined  and  lovely  hills  fur- 
nishing the  back  ground  to  the  picture. 

We  desired  not  to  suppress  the  emotion  at 
quitting  such  a charming  spot,  of  taking  our 
last  look  of  a panorama  the  eye  had  long 
learnt  to  rest  upon. 

At  night-time,  with  the  curtains  drawn  aside, 
we  had  but  to  look  from  our  bed,  right  or 
left,  and  we  could  behold  ‘‘London  at  night.” 

The  lighted  borders,  the  illuminated  bridges, 
and  the  animated  ripple  sparkling  in  the 
moon’s  rays,  are  scenes  ever  to  be  recol- 
lected; and  the  silence  and  softness  of  the 
stillness  is  fresh  in  our  remembrance. 

Be  it  recollected,  we  were  denied  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  of  life,  the  association 
of  our  family,  who  were  still  abroad.  All 
“ our  little  ones  ” were  absent,  and  the  part- 
ner of  our  happiness  was  enduring  the  priva- 
tions consequent  upon  a distance  from  home. 

In  this  mood  we  pondered  over  the  past ; 
ran  downwards  and  up  again,  through  our 
not  yet  forgotten  career.  Here,  then,  are  our 
reflections ; perhaps  a more  fitting  oppor- 
tunity may  not  occur,  and  if  the  reader  will 
follow  us,  we  will  here  digress  for  a wLile,  by 
way  of  a change,  from  matters  of  a domestic 
and  worldly  nature,  to  others  of  a personally 
private  character. 

If  it  do  not  interest  the  reader  equally,  it 
is  a sort  of  reminiscence  agreeable  to  our- 
selves ; a retrospection  and  summ  ary  of  one’s 
early  life. 

One’s  general  habits,  and  one’s  general 
health,  should  deeply  concern  the  prater  of 
himself,  for  owing  to  first,  and  then  frustrated 
ideas,  to  early  and  after  position  of  life,  and 
to  the  general  run  of  health,  depends  the  suc- 
cess of  the  grand  scheme  of  existence. 

“Whatever  is,  is  right,”  “Ail  is  for  the 
best,”  are  maxims  we  again  broach  that  we 
place  reliance  in,  at  least  we  work  them  to 
our  purpose ; and  although  some  of  the  dis- 
appointments, at  the  time,  gave  us  great  vexa- 
tion, and  seemed  to  thwart  our  advancement, 
still,  had  all  been  as  we  then  wished,  of  course 
the  current  of  our  story  w^ould  have  taken  a 
difierent  turn. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  fill  our  columns  with 
every  simple  incident  that  we  can  call  up,  but 
only  such  prominent  instances  that  a moral 
can  be  deduced  therefrom. 

We  have  talked  of  school  days;  but  a 
history  of  those  times  is  thought  unimportant 


to  any  other  person  than  the  youth  most 
concerned ; and  yet  some  curious  revelations 
belong  to  every  one  of  us,  and  are  full  of 
interest. 

How  many  of  us  can  date  lasting  friend- 
ships from  that  period  to  the  present,  formed 
among  boys  of  a similar  age,  and  how  multi- 
tudinous are  the  changes  we  encounter 
through  life,  and  how  various  the  vicissitudes 
we  observe  in  those  of  our  early  association. 

It  is  surely  a strange  and  excitable  feeling, 
to  recognize  in  after  years  an  old  school- 
fellow, whether  he  foe  driving  liis  own  phaeton 
or  his  master’s  omnibus,  and  then  to  refer 
back  to  what  our  thoughts  were  as  to  the 
probable  fate  of  ourselves,  and  how  contrarily 
or  truly  they  have  been  realized. 

Our  memory  serves  us  in  the  recollections 
of  an  estimable  little  fellow,  of  mild  and 
gentle  manners,  fair  countenance,  and  of  sup- 
posed first-rate  respectability,  making  way  at 
school,  and  carrying  off  the  esteem  and  aflec- 
tion  of  all  his  playfellows  ; fifteen  years 
afterwards.  We  met  him  halancing  a pole  in  the 
streets  ! ! 

His  history  was  brief — his  parents  became 
destitute,  died,  and  left  him  pennyless — -the 
chapter  of  chances  led  him  to  become  a Thes- 
pian, and  step  by  step  he  descended  from  the 
stage  to  the  streets. 

The  companion  on  oUr  arm,  another  old 
schoolfellow,  learnt  from  the  same  book,  and 
belonged  to  the  same  class,  but  was  oppo- 
sitely successful.  He  kept  a carnage,  and 
owned  a mansion,  and  a park. 

We  dreamed  ourselves  in  our  boyish  days 
of  spangles,  ermined  robes  and  shields,  and 
daggers,  and 

“ Longed  to  follow  to  the  field  some  warlike  lord,” 

and  probably  we  might  have  done  it,  for  we 
were  very  early  initiated  in  the  tragedian’s 
strut,  our  school  being  remarkable  for  dra- 
matic representations. 

We  remember  personating  the  wily  lago, 
to  a then  pretty  and  delicate  youth  who 
played  Desdemona,  and  whom  we  believe  we 
were  really  in  love  with,  so  well  did  he  look 
and  perform  the  character. 

Within  the  last  twelvemonth  we  encoun- 
tered this  gentleman  at  a friend’s  house,  and 
found  him  grown  into  a handsome  matured 
man  , and  learnt  that  he  was  a father  of  a fine 
family,  and  a prosperous  merchant. 

Our  theatrical  fascination  has  more  or  less 
clung  to  us  through  life,  and  were  staid  faces, 
severer  thoughts,  and  business  devotees,  to 
relax  a bit  from  their  high  estate,  many 
would  be  the  avowals  that  the  same  feeling 
innately  belonged  to  them. 

Every  man’s  history  is  a dramatic  repre- 
sentation, and  well  it  may  be  said,  that 

“ All  the  world’s  a stage,  and  all  the  men  and 

women  merely  players.” 

We  are  not  desirous  of  insisting  that  we 
are  fitted  for  the  “ Jack  of  all  trades”  school, 
but  we  believe  we  could,  and  believe  so  still. 
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tliat  we  can,  if  necessary,  turn  our  liand  to 
anything — we  mean,  of  course,  in  its  most 
respectful  sense. 

One  thought  breeds  another — we  could  tell 
some  strange  anecdotes  of  our  past  wander- 
ings, and,  whilst  on  this  subject,  we  will  re- 
late one,  the  upshot  of  which  was  to  overturn, 
happily,  our  sock  and  buskin  propensities. 

According  to  our  articles  of  indentureship, 
the  last  two  years  were  assigned,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  to  “ Walking  the  Hospi- 
tals,” and  we  were  privileged  to  leave  home 
early  in  the  morning,  having  to  walk  nearly 
eight  miles  to  the  institution  at  which  we 
were  entered  (the  London  Hospital),  and 
having  at  night  to  walk  the  same  back  again. 

It  was  hard  work  at  first,  but  it  became 
easy  from  habit,  yet  still  it  was  irksome,  and 
exhaustive ; we  were  of  no  use  to  our  em- 
ployer, and  being  at  that  time  without  any 
one  to  care  much  about  us,  we  suggested  be- 
ing permitted  to  seek  some  partial  home  in 
the  Metropolis,  whence  we  might  be  allowed 
to  attend  the  lectures,  which  occupied  but 
two  or  three  hours  a day. 

We  considered  our  absence  would  be  a re- 
lief to  our  master,  for  as  to  any  surgery 
work  at  our  return  in  the  evening,  we  were 
totaUy  unfitted,  sleep  and  fatigue  overpower- 
ing us. 

it  was  acceded  to.  The  next  important  step 
v/as  to  procure  some  situation. 

At  that  time  numerous  registry  ofBces  were 
in  existence,  purporting  to  facilitate  the  obtain- 
ing of  situations  for  butlers,  footmen,  clerks, 
&c.,  &c. 

We  applied  to  one  of  these,  paid  our  fee, 
and  left  a specimen  of  our  penmanship. 

We  v/ere  not  exactly  ambitious  to  immure 
ourselves  in  a surgery,  and  we  thought  if  we 
could  get  to  keep  a set  of  books,  be  an  ama- 
nuensis, or  something  of  the.  kind,  mornings 
and  evenings,  we  conld  devote  the  mid  part 
of  the  day  to  our  studies. 

Within  twenty ‘four  hours  a letter  reached 
us,  appointing  a call  to  he  made  at  the  house 
of  a private  gentleman  living  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town. 

We  were  punctual,  and  we  found  the  duties 
required  to  be  to  write  letters,  keep  books, 
and  superintend  the  education  of  two  young 
children. 

We  deemed  ourselves  fitted  for  such  an 
office ; presented  our  memorials,  hacked  and 
endorsed  by  our  generous  master,  and  ob- 
tained the  appointment,  which  w’e  were  to 
enter  the  following  day. 

The  remuneration  was  trifling ; but  it  en- 
abled us  to  reside  in  town  and  continue  our 
pursuit. 

Thus  we  were,  in  a very  short  time,  initi- 
ated into  a mercantile  and  scholastic  life,  the 
former  of  wffiich  might  have  suited  us,  and  for 
which  we  fancied  we  were  adapted. 

Our  patron  embarked  in  one  of  the  manias 
of  the  day,  and  our  services  were  required 
early  and  late. 


We  acquitted  ourselves  most  satisfactorily. 
Our  accounts  were  always  kept  up ; our 
pupils  progressed,  and  we  failed  not  to  be 
punctual  at  our  lectures. 

Our  new  patron  and  friend  duly  estimated 
our  endeavours,  augmented  our  income,  and 
introduced  a nephew,  to  whom  we  were  ap- 
pointed chaperon. 

Our  medical  knowledge  was,  besides,  appre- 
ciated by  the  household,  so  that  really  we  con- 
sidered ourselves  a very  important  personage. 

All  this  was  done  unknown  to  the  kinsman 
mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  our  pages, 
who,  of  course,  was  not  prepared  to  assist  ns 
pecuniarily  towards  board  and  lodging  until 
the  full  term  of  our  apprenticeship  had  ex- 
pired ; and,  therefore,  as  he  never  came  to  see 
us,  we^deemed  it  unnecessary  to  apprise  him  of 
our  movements,  so  long  as  we  lost  not  sight  of 
what  he  considered  he  was  furthering,  our 
professional  studies. 

We  remained  in  this  state  of  delicious  con- 
tentment, acquiring  a partial  knowledge  of 
the  French,  much  of  onr  correspondence 
being  in  that  language,  for  a year  and  a half, 

when  the  fortunes  of veered  about, 

and  in  the  scramble  of  a winding  up  of  a Joint 

Stock  concern,  , content  with  his 

share,  brolce  up  his  establishment,  and  left 
England  to  rest  on  his  otium  cum  (or  sine) 
dignitatem 

A compensation  was  awarded  to  us  for  onr 
sudden  dismissal ; and  having  accumulated  a 
little  purse,  besides  a good  wardrobe,  we  were 
prej)ared  to  be  our  own  master  for  the  next 
six  months,  the  vacation  at  the  hospital  hav- 
ing commenced. 

Being  of  a cheerful  disposition,  with  a cer- 
tain fondness  for  convivial  society,  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  supposed  we  were  without  ac- 
quaintances. 

Among  the  number  was  one  of  those  “who 
fret  and  strut  their  hour  on  the  stage,”  and 
this  gentleman  was  a man  of  good  manners, 
kind  disposition,  and  general  ability. 

He  chose  the  genteel  comedy  line,  in  which 
he  succeeded.  He  had,  besides,  a pretty 
little  wife,  who  played  the  country  wenches, 
chambermaids,  and  hoydens,  and  also  a 
lovely  little  child,  whom  Eolla  nightly 
perilled  and  rescued. 

We  lodged  with  this  family,  and  soon  be- 
came installed  as  a welcome  visitor  to  thea- 
trical haunts,  because  we  always  paid  for 
ourselves,  and  frequently  for  others. 

We  essayed  a country  ramble  with  onr 
friend  and  his  troop,  and,  proceeding  in  the 
capacity  of  an  amateur  Thespian,  we  had 
assigned  to  us  parts  of  our  own  preference. 

We  chose  the  sentimental^  and  felt  the  sor- 
rows of  “the  Stranger” — the  madness  of 

Othello  ” — the  grief  of  “ Beverley  ” — the 
misanthropism  of  “Jaffier,”  and  the  love- 
sick heartburnings  of  “Borneo.” 

Our  Juliet,  the  tragic  heroine  of  the  com- 
pany, declared  we  were  the  most  fervent  lover 
she  ever  played  with,  and  in  our  transports 
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we  believed  sbe  was  the  Juliet  of  our  heart’s 
adoration. 

We  used  to  study  and  recite  our  parts 
together ; stroll  by  the  river  side ; ramble 
down  shady  walks ; escort  her  home  from 
the  theatre,  and  call  upon  her  during  the  day 
when  not  occupied  at  rehearsal. 

She  was  a “ star  ” engaged  in  an  emergency, 
and  we  knew  not  where  she  dropped  from, 
except  that  she  came  to  us  through  a theatrical 
agent.  We  had  no  apparent  rival,  and  con- 
fess to  being  smitten. 

But  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth. 

The  season  was  drawing  to  a close,  when, 
to  serve  our  fair  inamorata,  the  bills  were 
headed  nominally  for  the  benefit  of  Mr 

“ Green  ” (ourselves)  and  Miss — , we 

intending  to  present  her  with  the  whole  force 
of  the  receipts. 

The  play  was,  of  course,  Borneo  and  Juliet. 

The  lady  was  elegantly  attired  in  a new 
dress,  supplied  from  our  treasury,  besides  nu- 
merous other  essentials,  from  gloves  to  satin 
shoes,  elicited  by  intense  and  deep  thrilling 
admiration. 

We  were  the  happiest  Borneo  that  ever 
Shakspeare  wrote  for. 

AVe  certainly  had  made  no  other  declara- 
tion than  our  author  had  set  down  for  us ; 
but  our  fervour,  pathos,  and  attention  were 
unmistakable — indeed  it  was  accredited  as 
a settled  thing. 

AYe  had  no  need  of  artificialities  then.  Our 
hair  was  neither  grey  nor  thin,  nor  were  we 
unportly,  but  were  considered  ‘‘come  ilgentil” 

Juliet  was,  perhaps,  three  or  four  years  our 
senior;  fair,  hazel  eyes,  a beautiful  face, 
charming  figure,  and  an  exquisite  articulation ; 
Soft,  gentle  and  mellifiuous,  when  subdued, 
and  crashing  like  a roaring  torrent  when  let 
loose ; she  won,  fascinated,  and  awed. 

We  fancied  we  heard  some  old  women 
whisper  in  the  front.  What  ^ ^ # 

(complimentary  of  course). 

Our  theatre  was  a portable  one,  with  com- 
partments of  box,  pit,  and  gallery,  and  would 
contain  about  twenty  pounds.  Juliet’s  salary 
was  thirty  shillings  a week,  when  she  could 
get  it,  for  three  performances  and  a benefit. 

The  house  was  full — it  was  the  last  night 
of  the  season. 

The  curtain  fell  amid  plaudits,  and  the  lady 
carried  off  a “ nosegay,”  for  bouquets  was 
scarcely  the  fashionable  term  then. 

On  returning  to  the  “ Green  Room  ” (! !)  the 
lady,  instead  of  her  usual  familiarity  and 
smiles,  curtseyed,  and,  tremblingly  (seem- 
ingly) presented  us  to  her  husband  1 who 
had  that  evening,  it  appeared,  arrived  from 
town  to  fetch  her  home.  He  was  in  some 
mercantile  house,  and  to  assist  the  general 
economy,  he  suffered  his  wife  to  continue  her 
profession,  from  which  he  married  her ; but 
the  lady’s  fame  rested  in  her  maiden  or  as- 


sumed name.  The  happy  Benedict  politely 
acknowledged  our  patronage  and  past  atten- 
tions, and  bowed  his  thanks.  Juliet  seemed 
ashamed  of  her  deceptions,  or  rather  her 
want  of  candour ; but  Borneo,  chagrined  and 
chop-fallen,  retired  to  his  screened  dressing, 
room,  uns  tripped  his  finery,  and,  to  avoid  the 
fun,  he  would  at  any  other  time  have  indulged 
in  towards  another,  crept  to  his  roost  and 
moralised  in  solitude. 

The  following  day  the  temporary  palla- 
dium was  rased  to  the  ground— -the  familiar 
faces  scattered,  and  Juliet  was  lost  sight  of 
for  ever. 

Our  immediate  companions  and  ourselves 
formed  part  of  the  funeral  procession  towards 
London,  and  at  night  were  all  ensconced  in 

the  old  lodgings  at  feasting  over  a 

hearty  supper  of  bread,  cheese,  and  beer. 

The  undertaking,  like  most  of  its  kind,  had 
been  a losing  one.  To  ourselves,  a monitory 
and  seriously  expensive  one. 

The  purse  store  had  dwindled  to  nearly  the 
last  guinea,  and  the  truth  stared  us  in  our 
face,  that  the  boards  were  not  our  vocation. 

It  needs  no  voice  of  ours  to  proclaim,  that 
an  actor’s  province  is  a very  sorry  pur- 
suit--so  rarely  is  fame  or  fortune  realised; 
but  it  is  a fascination  that  leads  numbers  on 
blindly  to  their  own  destruction.  Hot  that 
there  is  anything  necessarily  vicious  in  the 
calling,  or  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  in- 
tellect, for  a greal  deal  is  required,  and  a 
great  deal  exacted,  from  the  meanest  member 
of  it — but  it  is  an  idle  and  vagabondizing  life  ; 
a man  is  put  to  his  shifts  to  live  ; is  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  every  kind  of  stratagem  to 
make  both  ends  meet. 

Except  in  few  instances  he  is  uncommonly 
poor,  and  consequently  in  difficulties.  Trouble 
destroys  the  best  feelings  of  the  man,  and 
sinks  him  to  the  low  level  of  the  itinerant 
vagrant.  There  is  nothing  like  checking  a 
love  of  the  boards  on  their  first  dawn. 

AYhenso  corrected,  many  good  creatures 
may  be  spared  ruin  and  disgrace,  for  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  humanity  even  in  a troop  at  a 
fair;  but  there  are  very  few  persons  that 
attain  even  a respectable  mediocrity. 

Our  impressario’s  fate  was  a perfect  illus- 
tration of  it.  He  was  obliged  soon  after  to 
quit  the  stage  and  take  to  his  original  pursuit 
the  law.  ’ 

His  habits  had  become  altered,  and  he 
found  himself  incapable  of  stability.  He  fell 
into  dissipated  indulgences,  and  became  a 
neglected  man. 

His  darling  little  child  died. 

The  wife  followed  soon  after  from  grief, 
want,  and  poverty ; and  Providence  quickly 
and  benevolently  claimed  the  relict.  We 
knew  him  in  his  distress,  and  to  a degree 
alleviated  some  of  his  pressing  necessities  ; 
but  our  own  resources  were  insufficient  to 
spare  him  a parochial  interment.  Poor  fellow' ! 
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CHAPTEE  THE  SEVENTH. 


Theee  montlis  yet  remained  before  the  hos- 
pital curriculum  had  fairly  to  be  entered 
upon,  and  we  were  glad  to  find  employment 

with  the  firm  of  , at  " ' 

dispensing  assistant. 

The  contrast  of  standing  before  a row  of 
foot-lights,  in  all  one’s  glory,  amid  a noisy 
hubbub,  was  great,  to  standing  behind  a 
counter,  with  a couple  of  long  sixes,  capping 
bottles  and  labelling  them  in  solemn  silence  ; 
but  we  were  more  tamed  by  om’  adventure 
than  by  anything  else  that  could  havp  hap- 
pened, and  our  aspirations  for  histrionic  fame 
crushed  for  ever. 

It  was  then  we  responded,  ^‘Amen,”  to  the 
sentiment  that,  “ Whatever  is,  is  right,”  and 
that  “ All  is  for  the  best.” 

Thus  have  we  filled  up  an  interregnum  that 
might  not  have  been  perceived,  had  we  not 
introduced  it  here;  for  only  on  the  com- 
pletion of  this  last  temporary  service  was  it 
that  we  began  the  real  drama  of  life,  the  right 
earnest  determination  to  keep  to  our  own 
profession  ; and  then  followed  what  we  have 
already  related,  which  will  be  found  explicitly 
detailed  from  the  commencement. 

We  have  already  expatiated  on  the  advent 
and  circumstances  of  the  tender  passion  that 
ended  in  the  relinquishment  of  the  bachelor’s 
buttons,  and  as  we  conceal  nothing  from  our 
wife,  to  whom  we  read  our  manuscript  as  it 
progresses,  we  will  tell  another  story — 
although  it  is  going  back  a year  or  two— - 
which,  in  our  confidence,  we  have  already 
avowed  to  her ; indeed,  she  knows  the  heroine. 

Boys  commence  the  use  of  their  eyes  and 
part  with  their  hearts  at  a very  early  period ; 
we  hear  of  romantic  attachments  springing  up 
at  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age. 

We  will  not  confess  to  such  weakness  ; Our 
Juan-ish  propensities  lay  dormant  till  seven- 
teen or  eighteen,  when  we  w^ere  smitten  by 
one  of  the  prettiest  little  creatures  in  the 
world.  We  will  call  her  Lucy. 

Lucy  was  the  daughter  of  a respectable 
cottager,  (g  widow),  residing  not  two  miles 
from  our  domicile  : we  were  then  serving  our 
“ Af tides y 

It  so  happened  that  our  governor  (the  mo- 
dern name  now-a-days  for  father,  tutor,  supe- 
rior, or  master),  to  check  the  intrusion  of  a 
competitor  in  a neighbouring  and  increasing 
village,  thought  it  expedient  to  fit  up  a branch 
surgery,  to  extend  and  maintain  his  practice  ; 
and  it  was  at  the  house  of  Lucy’s  mother  that 
apartments  were  taken  for  that  purpose. 

It  further  happened  that  we  were  installed 
during  the  day  as  “ locum-tenens.” 

It  was  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  we 
should  become  acquainted  with  Lucy,  and 
when  we  describe  her  as  being  “ a sylph  of  a 


thing,”  a perfect  fairy  in  her  own  right,  in  all 
except  the  wings  ; Eyes,  blue  and  clear  as  an 
Italian  sky;  Lips,  the  paragon  of  coral ; Teeth, 
outrivalling  the  snow  in  whiteness ; Skin, 
soft  as  satin ; and  a Countenance  bright  as 
the  morning  sun,  and  the  blush  of  a rose  to 
boot ; (but  here  we  beg  leave  to  say,  by  way 
of  parenthesis,  we  had  not  then  seen  our  own 
wife,  whom  we  now  declare  far  to  have  sur- 
passed her  in  every  one  particular) — and 
lastly,  with  the  voice  of  a syren. 

What  young  fellow  could  help  falling  in 
love  with  her  ? 

Many  a time  and  oft  ” did  we  wish  physic 
at  the  dogs,  although  we  did  not  dare  to 
throw  it  at  them. 

Lucy  used  to  come  and  sit  in  our  chamber, 
to  work,  and  sew,  and  sing,  whilst  we  mani- 
pulated in  pharmacy. 

Could  we  have  compounded  her,  and  sent 
her  out  in  portions,  we  had  no  need  of  drugs 
and  chemicals. 

Her  eyes  would  have  brightened  up  any  j 
misanthrope  from  despair. 

Her  voice  would  have  assuaged  the  most 
melancholy  grief.  | 

Her  gentle  touch  soothed  the  intensest 
pain;  and  her  watchfulness  and  gentleness, 
have  won  the  restless  to  tranquil  sleep. 

We  were  enraptured — over  head  and  ears  ' 
in  love — would  have  swallowed  poison  had 
Lucy  been  disposed  to  do  the  same,  rather 
than  we  should  have  separated  from  each 
other. 

When  night  came,  we  had  to  return  to  our 
Bastile — for  such  we  viewed  it — and  Lucy 
would  put  on  her  tippet  and  bonnet,  and 
escort  us  half  way  home,  and  then  we  would 
escort  her  half  way  back  again,  and  so  on, 
for 

“ Parting  was  such  sweet  sorrow,” 

That  we  could  say  ‘ Good  Night  ’ until  to- 
morrow ! 

If  by  chance  a night  errand  had  to  be  un- 
dertaken, the  lightest  weight,  to  save  the  i 
pony’s  back,  was  permitted  the  ride ; and  i 
darkness,  hail,  or  thunder,  deterred  us  not 
from  proffering  our  services. 

It  was  a mistaken  kindness  towards  the 
poor  beast,  for  Jack  suffered  for  our  ardour,  • 
two  or  three  extra  miles  being  thought  of 
little  moment,  could  we  but  tap  at  Lucy’s 
window,  and  obtain  a response  to  our  “ good 
night.” 

Lucy  was  very  pretty,  and  so  thought 
many  others  beside  ourselves. 

The  eyes  of  a whole  coach-load  from  Lon- 
don, or  to  town,  as  the  cottage  was  passed, 
were  directed  to  catch  a glimpse  of  Lucy,  and 
not  a horseman  ambling  along,  but  slackened 
his  pace  as  he  rode  by  the  door ; Lucy,  with 
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tlie  failing  of  lier  sex,  loved  admiration,  and 
althougli  perhaps  not  a decided  flirt,  yet  a 
smile  would  assent  to  a nod. 

This  of  course  disturbed  us  a bit,  for  what 
is  love  without  jealousy,  and  jealousy  leads 
to  bickerings  and  heart-burnings. 

It  is  true,  quarrelling  finds  a balm  in  the 
“ making  it  up”  again,  but  too  much  of  it 
shakes  faith,  and  sometimes  creates  scorn 
and  contempt—ours  was  not  permitted  to 
reach  that  climax. 

In  one  very  late  evening  stroll,  in  which 
vows  of  eternal  fidelity  and  unchangeable  love 
were  exchanged,  and  lovers  never  parting 
more  happily,  somebody  else  riding  rapidly 
by,  discovered  two  dark  figures,  dark  as  the 
night  was,  and  lonely  and  unfrequented  as 
was  the  lane,  moving  thoughtfully  along. 

The  recognition  was  mutual.  Hastily  there- 
fore separating  and  hurrying  as  hastily  home, 
we  found  our  secret  was  learnt,  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  resident  assistant  was 
sent  to  take  our  place. 

We  never  again  were  permitted  to  officiate 
at  the  cottage. 

Years  that  have  rolled  since  by  cannot  ob- 
literate the  recollection  of  the  grief  we  en- 
dured, but  it  was  the  grief  of  a boy.  The 
lovers  continued  to  meet  by  stealth,  and  at 
all  unseasonable  times,  but  each  rendezvous 
was  so  harassing,  and  attended  with  so  many 
difficulties,  that  they  became  less  frequent. 

Letters  were  then  substituted ; Correspond- 
ence was  left  in  cleft  trees,  hidden  under 
bushes,  sent  by  the  fishmonger,  and  every 
contrivance  for  continued  communication  that 
ingenuity  could  devise,  was  adopted. 

During  this  time,  our  assistant,  a wily, 
crafty,  and  deceitful  fellow,  fell  afflicted  with 
the  same  passion,  and  urged  his  suit  to  our 
disadvantage,  by  conjuring  up  false  evidence 
of  our  vacillation,  indifference,  and  incon- 
stancy. 

We  however  were  true  to  the  back  bone,” 
on  the  principle,  perhaps,  that  absence  sweetens 
love,  although,  now  adays,  we  entertain  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  best  cure  for  it. 

We  had  been  a week  without  an  emblem 
of  Lucy’s  constancy,  when  one  evening  our 
sleeky  friend  told  us  that  Lucy  had  gone  to 
London — that  an  old  lover  had  returned  from 
India,  laden  with  Crates  of  Cashmeres,  and 
Lags  of  Gold,  and  that  the  idol  of  our  adora- 
tion was  going  to  be  married. 

The  evident  frustration  of  our  companion’s 
designs,  softened  his  heart  towards  our  suf- 
fering— he  sympathised,  and  we  were  some- 
what relieved  at  finding,  that  although  he 
had  broken  the  link,  he  had  not  outwitted  us. 

He  favoured  our  visit  to  the  cottage  after 
midnight. 

We  roused  up  the  mother,  insisted  upon 
admittance,  and  learnt  the  fatal  fact,  that 
Lucy  was  to  become  a bride  the  following 

morning  but  one,  at  •— — church,  at  nine 

o’clock. 

Our  resolve  was  taken — to  be  present  at 


the  ceremony,  and  at  least  reproach  Lucy  for 
her  infidelity. 

On  our  return  home,  we  learnt  that  this 
was  a ruse  to  gain  a day,  to  prevent  our  pre- 
sence, Lucy’s  marriage  being  fixed  to  come 
off  in  a few  hours,  for  it  was  then  nearly  four 
o’clock,  A.M.  of  the  very  day  she  was  to  get 
married. 

To  attempt  to  get  a holiday,  by  permission, 
was  out  of  the  question ; there  was  no  time  for 
it,  so  we  determined  upon  taking  French 
leave,  calculating  we  could  return  by  the  first 
coach  from  town,  and  gain  our  peace  by  an 
explanation  if  necessary. 

We  refreshed  ourselves  from  the  larder 
and,  equipped  in  our  best,  we  started  off  for 
a ten  miles’  jaunt  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict 
to  come. 

We  got  there  in  advance;  but  the  doors 
were  closed.  We  looked  wistfully  at  the 
clock,  when  presently  the  hour  of  nine  struck. 

At  the  same  instant  a couple  of  hackney 
coaches  drove  up  to  the  church — -out  of  one 
descended  Lucy  and  her  mother  and  a couple 
of  bride’smaids,  the  other  contained  the 
bridegroom  and  two  friends — the  party  en- 
tered the  aisle,  and  some  stragglers  followed. 

All  our  resolves  vanished  into  thin  air. 

We  had  pictured  to  ourselves  stopping  the 
ceremony — of  faintings  and  hysterics,  and 
carrying  off  the  false  one  with  a flourish  of 
trumpets,  but,  alas,  what  could  we  have  done  t 
with  her? — we  had  only  a few  shillings  in 
our  pockets,  and  we  were,  at  that  moment, 
liable  to  the  penalty  due  to  a runaway  ap- 
prentice. 

We  stood  riveted,  and,  whilst  in  our  re- 
verie, Whittington’s  vision  stole  across  our 
imagination,  ringing  in  our  ears  a different 
and  less  melodious  melody  than  the  bells  en- 
treating his  return — our  spiritual  monitor 
whispered  to  us,  “ Whatever  is,  is  right,  and 
all  is  for  the  best.”  f 

We  had  gained  a loss,  but  the  loss  was  | 
not  a prize. 

The  inconstant  puss  was  not  worth  having 
— ours  was  the  escape,  not  hers.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  escort  returned. 

There  was  a load  of  love  in  our  mouth,  but 
we  gulped  it  down. 

To  cause  a pang  to  another,  at  such  a mo- 
ment, was  not  in  our  humanity.  We  re- 
treated instead  of  advancing,  saw  the  husband  | 
hand  Lucy  into  the  carriage  followed  by  the 
two  young  girls  and  drive  off,  and  then  our 
hope  was  gone  for  ever. 

Our  eyes  were  not  dry,  and  at  times  we  i 
laughed,  and  tried  to  whistle,  but  we  took  up  j, 
the  airs  Lucy  used  to  sing  to  us.  * ^ 

We  got  home  in  excellent  time  and  met 
with  no  reproof.  Our  absence  was  not  noticed 
— perhaps  because  it  had  not  been  perceived — 
and,  if  it  had,  we  think  rumour  may  have  ex- 
plained its  motive ; and  balancing  the  fatal 
night’s  discovery  and  its  consequences  against 
the  morning’s  adventure,  the  beam  was  suf-  | 
fered  to  turn  in  our  favour.  I 
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On  the  return  of  onr  companion,  at  night, 
from  the  cottage,  he  handed  us  a parcel — it 
was  a slight  memento — some  wedding  cake 
and  a couple  of  cards. 

Now  what  is  the  moral  of  this  anecdote  ? 
may  inquire  some  expectant  reader — the 

Cui  Bono  ?”  If  whatever  is,  be  right,  surely 
if  it  be  right  that  you  lost  your  Lucy,  it  must 
be  equally  right  that  Lucy  altered  her  choice. 
Exactly  so,  and  that  is  the  moral — for  in- 
stance, had  we  married  Lucy,  it  is  very 
evident  we  should  have  been  unsuited  for 
each  other.  Such  a union  would  have  re- 
tarded our  advancement,  inasmuch  as  the 
young  lady’s  personal  vanity  might  have  de- 
stroyed our  peace  of  mind,  and  she  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  to  have  accom- 
modated herself  to  our  necessitous  and 
plodding  existence. 

Poor  thing,  she  lacked  what  we  little 
thought  of  then,  namely,  education  ; and 
consequently,  as  time  progressed,  we,  who 
have  never  ceased,  to  the  present  moment, 
endeavouring  to  become  a student  of  the 
world,  would  have  deeply  felt  the  want  of 
a befitting  helpmate  of  similar  taste  and  dis- 
position. On  the  turn  of  a straw  oftentimes 
hangs  the  fate  of  a man’s  fortunes,  and  if  that 
straw  had  been  Lucy,  it  is  probable  that  we 
should  both  have  been  drowned  together. 

We  could  not  have  supplied  Cashmeres, 
nor  had  we  Ingots  of  Gold,  which  doubtless 
were  Lucy’s  evidences  of  love  and  happiness. 

On  the  contrary,  the  straw  we  caught  at 
was  firm  as  a bar  of  iron,  to  which  we  have 
clung  with  confidence,  and  cling  to  still,  and 
we  are  not  drowned. 

Marriage  by  law,  is  the  union  of  two  bo- 
dies, for  better  or  worse,  but  if  modelled  after 
nature,  should  be  a union  of  mutual  spirits, 
apt  in  unison  to  help  each  other,  and  travel 
together. 

The  passionate  exhibition  of  kissing  and 
' cooing,  lasts  not  so  long  as  the  silent  admira- 
tion of  respect,  commanded  by  gentle  man- 
ners, and  modest  behaviour  ; and  hot-headed 
and  precipitate  matches  are  rarely  happy 
ones. 

Lucy’s  fate  proved  all  this. 

She  had  wedded  the  mate  of  an  Indiaman. 

His  time  was  passed  between  home  and 
abroad.  His  pay  was  small,  his  gains  preca- 
rious, and  his  life  uncertain. 

In  a dozen  years,  she  had  seven  or  eight 
children,  and  the  last  child  was  born  of  a 
posthumous  father. 

We  encountered  Lucy  about  this  period. 
And  such  is  the  adaptation  of  feelings  to  cir- 
cumstances, we  could  not  reconcile  ourselves 
to  believe  we  had  ever  loved  her,  as  at  the 
time,  we  knew  we  did.  There  was  an  at- 
tempt at  vindication  of  her  past  fickleness, 
which  was  laid  at  the  door  of  our  then  col- 
league, whose  treachery  caused  our  anguish, 
but  benefited  not  himself,  although  that  was 
right,  for  it  is  right,  that  mischief  should 
have  its  recompence. 

Lucy  was  then  a widow,  but  God  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  and  Lucy’s 
wants  were  somehow  or  another  supplied. 
Her  children  have  since  grown  up,  several 
are  well-placed,  and  the  rest  are  not  a burthen 
to  her. 

Lucy  is  still  fair— sings  as  sweetly  as  ever, 
but  has  become  a perfect  dumpling,  and  num- 
bers a decimal  of  years  beyond  forty. 

To  tell  a parting  secret,  her  birthday  is  in 
the  same  month  and  year  as  our  own,  and  we 
never  let  it  pass,  without  pledging  a glass  to 
her  health,  in  which  our  wife,  without  a tittle 
of  hesitation,  joins,  and  thus  in  print,  we  take 
leave  of  our  first,  and  not  forgotten  loye — 
Lucy. 

Our  thoughts  ramble  from  boyhood  to 
elderhood— “we  had  sung  in  our  younger  davs 

“ 0 ! ’tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approved 

When  women  cannot  love  when  they’re  beloved.” 

But  we  bore,  in  our  last  trial  commented 
upon,  our  disappointment  through  all  its 
mazes,  and  leapt  like  the  spangled  rider 
through  the  hoop,  and  bounded  on  our  steed 
again. 

One  would  think  the  writer  retained  all  his 
juvenile  gallantry,  to  hear  him  tell  his  May- 
day  tales,  but  the  snows  of  December  are  at 
hand,  and  he  has  to  decoy  his  memory  into  a 
recital  of  long  ago. 

The  last  incident  was  not  premeditated 
deceit. 

It  was  the  impulse  of  a young  heart  in  a 
weak  mind.  It  was  a story  of  every  day — 
and  deep,  doubtlessly,  are  the  sighs  and 
groans  that  young  blood  furnish  food  for — 
but  a touch  of  romance  dwells  even  in  old 
men’s  bones,  and  is  hard  to  root  out  of  them ; 
yet  the  invidious  and  sceptic  have  need  of 
leniency,  if  they  would  be  judged  of  by 
others,  as  they  judge  themselves,  when  the 
illustration  shall  follow. 

We  have  seen  the  folly,  in  others,  of  trying 
to  graft  old  trees  on  young  blossoms — the 
tender  emotion  is  not  extinct  in  weather- 
beaten trunks,  but  it  meets  with  no  certain 
response  from  the  hearts  of  tendrils,  and  the 
sapless  root  fails  from  want  of  nourishment. 

Sympathy  and  benevolence  are  easy  en- 
trances to  a pliant  conscience,  that  grow,  if 
not  well  regulated,  into  a more  morbid  senti- 
ment, that  in  its  turn  topples  down  into  mor- 
tified vanity  and  conceit.  And  besides,  there 
are  other  dangers  in  it,  as  we  shall  see.  We 
will  try  our  hand  at  an  allegory. 

Timotheus  was  sickened  of  the  world,  and 
hurried  to  the  woods,  to  realize  the  solace  of 
self-contemplation,  and  indulge  in  the  calm- 
ness and  tranquillity  of  solitude. 

He  built  himself  a cottage,  and  lofty  trees 
surrounded  and  shaded  his  dwelling.  A stream 
rippled  noiselessly  by  the  side  of  his  habita- 
tion, and  a vista  opened  toward  the  hills ; his 
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porch  was  encircled  with  ambrosial  sweets, 
and  he  sat  at  his  door  when  his  wood  gather- 
ing was  done,  and  he  had  collected  his  daily 
fare,  to  ponder  upon  the  past. 

He  might  have  exclaimed  in  his  lonesome- 
ness with  Valentine — 

“ This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 

I better  brook,  than  flourishing  peopled  towns ; 
Here  can  I sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 

And  to  the  Nightingale’s  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses  and  record  my  woes.” 

The  wild  roe  crossed  now  and  then  his 
path,  and  got  entangled  in  his  snare. 

His  goats  served  liim  with  milk,  and  the 
berries  were  his  desert. 

In  this  way  he  had  lived  some  time,  not  an 
anchorite  by  nature,  but  a hermit  through 
being  crossed  in  his  communion  with  the 
human  family. 

At  the  close  of  an  autumnal  afternoon, 
when  nature  was  assuming  her  wintry  garb, 
and  the  sun  had  gone  his  round,  he  heard  a 
faint  scream. 

His  heart,  open  as  melting  charity, 
prompted  him  to  lend  immediate  succour. 

He  stepped  forth,  but  the  dark  mists  of 
evening  were  rising,  and  he  could  only  see 
the  gloom  of  the  forest. 

His  ear  caught  the  moans  of  distress,  and, 
aided  by  his  staff,  he  made  in  the  direction  of 
them. 

He  was  nigh  stumbling  over  a crumpled 
object,  when  lie  perceived  an  animate  figure 
folded  in  a dress  that  scarce  concealed  the 
form,  crouched  in  an  attitude  of  pain  and  suf- 
fering, and  blown  about  by  the  biting  breeze 
that  swept  around  it. 

He  spoke,  and  the  response  was  but  as 
an  AHolian  murmur,  in  the  most  plaintive 
measure. 

He  raised  the  poor  wounded  thing,  and 
great  was  his  surprise,  so  light  was  the  bur- 
then, that  he  could  carry  it  in  his  arms. 

He  was  unconscious  to  whom  he  was  ex- 
tending bis  succour,  whether  fairy  or  fawn  ; 
but  it  had  arms,  with  tiny  hands,  which  clung 
to  his  vest  as  though  fearful  it  might  fall. 
What  was  his  surprise  on  regaining  his  dwell- 
ing, and  meeting  the  flare  of  the  crackhng 
embers,  to  discover  the  image  of  a young  girl, 
with  the  grace  and  attributes  of  a sylph. 

The  story  was  soon  told. 

He  had  rescued  a nymph — “ a fallen  angel  ” 
— a fairy  from  a neighbouring  dell  (for  we 
will  suppose  there  to  have  been  fairies  in 
those  times)  ; one  that  had  been  pursued  by 
a satyr,  and  in  her  hurried  flight,  had  struck 
against  the  projection  of  an  oaken  and  bar- 
.ren  branch,  and  had  broken  her  wing  and  fell. 

Her  plaintive  sighs  touched  him  sorely. 
Her  tears 

“*  * which  as  they  fell  gave  light. 

Shone  like  the  moon  in  water  seen  by  night.’’ 

The  old  man,  sickened  to  see  one  so  young, 
and  in  such  distress ; he  laid  her  upon  his 


pallet,^  covered  her  with  his  mantle,  and 
administered  to  her  wants. 

He  tended  carefully  the  wounded  pinion, 
secured  the  door  from  intrusion,  and  lay  on 
the  mat  by  her  side. 

The  night  passed  away,  and  the  day 
dawned. 

His  new  companion  testified  by  looks  and 
gesticulation,  her  gratitude  and  thanks,  and 
he  delighted  in  his  new  vocation. 

He  stiU  loved  the  world  although  it  had 
used  him  hardly,  and  bright  dreams  of  hope 
chastened  his  fears  for  the  future. 

Time  grew  and  he  rejoiced  in  his  com- 
panion ; she  was  as  his  daughter-— his  treasure 
and  his  happiness.  He  gloried  in  her  deli- 
verance from  her  cruel  enemy,  and  he  watched 
his  little  messenger  of  air  with  paternal 
solicitude. 

She,  in  all  sense,  conducted  herself  as  a 
fairy — she  was  a perfect  Hebe’s  handmaiden. 

* 'jf  0^  ygj}  down  to  the  tender  waist 

Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  were. 

Dishevelled,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav’d.” 

She  would  dress  his  table,  spread  his  hum- 
ble fare,  and  tender  him  the  nectar  from  the 
crystal  spring  ; would  fetch  him  his  staff,  and 
accompany  him  in  his  close-at-hand  rambles, 
tripping  before  him  on  the  sward,  where 

“ The  grass  stooped  not,  she  trod  on  it  so  light,” 

gambolling  amid  bushes,  peeping  behind  trees, 
or  poising  herself  in  artless  gracefulness  at  the 
porch  gate,  wistfully  looking  for  his  return 
from  his  evening  stroll. 

The  winter  passed  and  the  spring  time 
came,  and  the  old  man  was  happy.  The  flowers 
flourished,  and  regaled  him  with  their  fra- 
grance. 

The  sun  woke  him  from  his  slumbers,  and 
called  him  forth,  but  his  little  Fay  was  al- 
ways by  his  side. 

She  had  so  far  recovered  her  misfortune, 
that  she  playfully  fanned  him  with  her  gos- 
samer wing  as  she  flitted  by  him;,  she 
would  even  practice  small  flights,  but  always 
came  back  to  him. 

The  old  man  looked  sad,  and  felt  heavy 
hearted — yet  scarcely  knew  he  why ; she 
would  coquet  with  him,  and  when  perchance, 
a tear  was  ready  to  drop,  she  would  wipe  it 
away  with  her  feathery  pinion,  and  flutter 
round  him  to  win  a smile. 

At  moments  he  would  miss  her,  and  then 
he  would  behold  her  skimming  across  the  ri- 
vulet like  a summer  swallow. 

Her  flights  took  longer  sweeps — her  wings 
flapped,  and  she  would  ascend  like  a lark 
over  his  head,  and  descend  as  gracefully,  like 
a falling  feather  at  his  feet. 

One  beautiful  morning,  when  heaven  and 
earth  were  in  unison  together,  and  light 
zephyrs  played  around  the  old  man’s  brow, 
carrying  the  odours  of  the  grove  before  them, 
when  the  birds  caroled,  and  greeted  the 
coming  season  of  love,  Zulie  leant  on  Timo- 
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tlieus’s  arm,  and  looking  at  liim  earnestly  in  the 
face,  assumed  in  her  own  an  expression  that 
signified  what  was  passing  in  both  their  minds. 

She  could  not  forget  the  gratitude  she 
owed  Timotheus,  and  she  loved  him  as  a child 
would  her  parent,  but  she  longed  for  liberty 
and  freedom,  and  desired  to  join  her  com- 
panions. 

The  old  man  understood  her  meaning,  felt 
the  discordance  between  the  antipodes — the 
incongruity  ’twixt  snow  and  sun  heat,  and  in- 
wardly, yet  unable  to  conceal  his  agony,  re- 
signed himself  to  the  separation. 

He  gently  kissed  her  forehead,  he  could  not 
speak,  but  he  waved  by  signals  she  might  go. 

The  leave  was  taken  — the  flight  com- 
menced ; and,  to  try  her  strength,  she 
skimmed  the  air  around  and  hovered  about 
the  lone  house  as  though  to  take  a final  look 
at  the  shelter  that  had  saved  her  ; then 
mounted  higher,  keeping  in  sight  Timotheus, 
who  stood  uncovered,  not  reconciled  to  the 
reality,  she  waving  her  little  hands  in  fervent 
salutation  till  her  figure  grew  smaller  and 
smaller,  which,  seeming  reluctant  to  disappear 
entirely,  lingered  like  a speck,  and  then  was 
lost  sight  of  for  ever. 

The  old  man  fell  to  the  ground. 

^ # 

Timotheus  dreamt  all  this ; and  when  he 
awoke — which  he  did  through  his  fall — he 
found  himself  among  the  busy  haunts  of  men 
-—amid  the  fume  of  a city’s  smoke — the  hum 
of  human  voices,  and  the  rattle  of  rolling 
wheels. 

He  learnt  that  he  had  partaken  freely  the 
night  before  of  the  ruby  juice  to  dispel  the 
horrors  of  an  overwrought  imagination. 

We  will  now  unriddle  this  mystical  hyper- 
bole, 

Timotheus,  Header,  was  a plain  Mr  Smith, 
or  a Mr  Brown,  or  a Mr  Hobinson,  po- 
pularly designated  as  very  popular  names, 
but  none  the  worse  for  that,  or  you  may  give 
him  any  name  you  choose,  but,  at  all  events, 
he  was  one  of  our  friends,  and  gathering  from 
the  enumeration  of  our  scribblings  on  what 
subjects  we  were  or  are  likely  to  be  consulted 
upon,  there  is  nothing  wonderful  that  we 
should  be  consulted  by  an  elderly  gentleman 
on  the  expediency  of  marrying  a young  wife. 

Our  friend  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty, 
and  the  lady -bird  was  on  the  under  side  of 
twenty ; extremes,  you  will  saj^,  with  a ven- 
geance. 

How,  lest  the  ladies  should  say  we  have 
a degree  of  spitefulness  in  our  composition  to 
withdraw  a spoke  from  the  wheel  of  any  one’s 
advancement,  for  we  know  the  ada^e  which 
ladies  wear  in  their  purse  strings,  Better  be 
] an  old  man’s  darling  than  a young  man’s 
I slave,”  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  truth  in  it, 
yet  our  experience  votes  against  such  unholy 
alliances,  where  such  dissimilarity  exists,  the 
tables  as  often  turning  the  other  way.  Shak 
speare,  speaking  of  such  a union,  exclaims  : — 

“ Too  old,  by  Heaven  I” 


but  in  justification  adds— - 

“ ^ * Let  still  the  woman  take 

An  older  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him. 

So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband’s  heart ; 

For,  Boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 

Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 

More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won, 

Than  woman’s  are.” 

But  to  our  story,  we  will  assume  names. 

Mr  Franklin  was  a town  and  country 
gentleman  of  independence  ; he  had  been  an 
industrious  merchant  in  his  younger  days, 
had  kept  close  to  his  counting-house,  and 
realised  a fortune;  He  still  retained  an  interest 
in  the  firm,  but  his  visits  thereto  were  more 
for  relaxation  and  amusement  than  for  bu- 
siness. Cheerful  and  gay  in  his  disposition, 
liberal-hearted  in  the  extreme,  and  hospitable 
to  profusion,  being  besides  a very  handsome 
and  exceedingly  well-mannered  man,  he  min- 
gled immensely  with  society  as  his  com- 
panionship was  much  courted. 

It  was,  therefore,  an  astonishment  to  his 
friends  that  he  never  got  married ; but  there 
had  been  a secret  cause  wFy  he  had  not. 

When  a young  man,  about  thirty,  he  had 
formed  an  attachment,  which  was  mutual, 
with  a lady  who  was  a governess. 

She  (an  orphan)  unfortunately  was  of  a 
Bourgeois  extract,  whilst  his  family  were  of 
Patrician  order,  and  the  union  was  strongly 
opposed  by  his  immediate  friends. 

His  father,  a very  proud  man,  threatened 
to  disinherit  him  if  he  made  the  alliance. 

His  mother  was  less  scrupulous,  but  she 
considered  his  position  demanded  a corre- 
sponding one  to  his  own,  and  so  by  dint  of 
constant  schooling,  having  then,  besides,  no 
fixed  possessions,  the  flame  was  suffered  to 
flicker  away. 

Mr  Franklin  was  a sensitive  and  reflective 
man.  Whilst  he  surrendered  his  hopes  in 
obedience  to  paternal  injunctions,  he  felt 
severely  the  sacrifice  he  was  making,  nor  did 
he  calculate  correctly  the  impression  that 
reigned  in  his  heart,  for  after  the  lapse  of  two 
years  the  lady  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
a wooer,  it  was  supposed  thrown  in  her  way 
by  her  former  lovers,  and  urged  by  her 
own,  friends — when  the  anonymous  announce-  ' 
ment  of  her  marriage  came  like  a shock  ' 
to  Mr  Franklin,  which  well  nigh  crushed 
him. 

He  thought  only  of  the  inconsistency  of 
woman,  and  by  that  train  of  reasoning  con-  ' 
verted  his  grief  into  indignation,  so  that  the 
hopes  of  his  parents  seeing  him  assume,  in 
due  time,  an  honourable  domestic  distinction 
in  the  world,  were  never  realised. 

He  was  their  only  child,  which  embittered 
them  the  more,  as  they  saw  with  him  would 
die  the  family  pride. 

The  marriage  of  his  betrothed  was  like 
many  designed  ones,  luckless  and  pitiable. 

Her  husband  (considerably  her  senior) 

“ assumed  a vhtue  though  he  had  it  not.” 
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He  was  an  unsteady  man,  altliongh.  of  good 
abilities,  and  was  more  of  a schemer  than  a 
plodder. 

His  marriage  had  been  one  of  convenance,'" 
believed  to  be  rendered  so  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  Mr  Franklin,  sen. 

The  prosperity  was  of  short  duration,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  newly -married  pair  ques- 
tionable. 

Failing  in  some  venturesome  project,  in  a 
moment  of  maddened  excitement  the  husband 
shot  himself. 

Fanny,  his  bereaved  wife,  was  left  with  a 
young  daughter,  totally  unprovided  for. 

Mr  Franklin  heard  of  this  event  in  due 
course,  and  he  learnt  also  the  facts  that 
prompted  the  early  estrangement  betwixt 
Fanny  and  himself.  He  was  of  too  refined  a 
principle  to  revive  the  intimacy,  which  he 
would  have  scorned  to  have  done  than  from 
honourable  motives,  but  he  contrived,  un- 
known, to  assist  her  in  her  exigency.  His 
heart  relented  of  its  severe  constructions  upon 
her  conduct,  and  plans  flitted  through  his 
mind  of  atoning  for  the  distrust  he  had  suf- 
fered to  grow  and  prevail. 

Fanny  lived  three  or  four  years  upon  the 
bounty  so  generously  afforded  by  him,  but 
was  unconscious  whence  the  beneficence  pro- 
ceeded. 

The  young  child  grew  up  in  true  resem- 
blance to  her  mother,  exquisitely  fair,  of  most 
engaging  ways,  and  exhibited  a gentleness  of 
tone,  with  all  the  amiability  and  intellect  so 
strongly  marked  by  the  being  that  nursed 
her.  The  mother’s  health,  however,  visibly 
declined. 

There  was  a settled  gloom  that  would  hang 
over  her,  wFich  was  relieved  only  by  an  out- 
pouring of  grief.  She  thought,  perhaps,  of 
her  first  affection,  whom  she  had  never  seen 
since  the  estrangement — she  wished,  probably, 
that  she  could  remove  the  bar  that  caused 
him  to  think  ill  (and  to  think  so  he  must)  of 
her — and  she  thought  of  the  fate  of  her  child 
when  she  should  be  no  more. 

Fanny’s  main  dependence  was  upon  this 
unknown  bounty. 

At  last  it  so  happened  that  in  one  of  her 
remittances  some  notes  were  wrapped,  as 
though  done  hurriedly,  in  a scrap  of  paper, 
on  which  was  written,  in  a disguised  hand, 
“ From  a friend,”  that  she  discovered  the 
cypher  F.  in  a corner. 

The  truth  flashed  across  her  in  an  instant, 
although  her  fancy  had  often  led  her  to  think 
young  Franklin  was  her  heaven’s  minister. 

She  well  knew  the  uncertainty  of  her  own 
existence — consumption  was  making  its  de- 
vastating havoc,  and,  with  the  unaccountable 
energy  often  exhibited  by  persons  of  her  class, 
she  seemed  to  have  acquired  in  an  instant 
renewed  strength  both  of  purpose  and  spirits, 
and  she  determined  to  avow  the  discovery  of 
her  benefactor,  and  to  solicit  one  parting  in- 
terview before  she  died. 

Mr  Franklin  was  unconscious  of  her  state 


of  health,  transacting  all  her  remittances 
himself,  and  making  a confidant  of  no  one ; 
merely  requiring  an  acknowledgment  to  be 
sent  to  the  General  Post  office,  addressed  to 
opposite  initials  to  his  own. 

Great  was  his  surprise  at  receiving  such 
melancholy  intelligence  as  the  missile  con- 
tained. This  was  addressed  to  his  house  of 
business.  He  instantly  obeyed  the  summons 
— arrived  in  time  to  receive  her  confession, 
exonerating  herself  from  inconstancy  or  sor- 
did turpitude,  and,  entreating  his  forgiveness 
for  what  urgent  necessity  alone  compelled 
her  to  do,  to  behold  also  the  object  of  his 
still  strong  remembrance,  striving  to  five  to 
out-tell  her  tale. 

The  once-loved,  beautiful'  Fanny  lay  ba- 
lancing betwixt  life  and  death.  Each  pulse 
and  breath  seemed  to  ask  of  the  great  Power 
“ Shall  I go  on  ? ” 

Her  features  were  almost  forgotten.—The 
eye  alone  retained  its  brilliancy,  which  was 
unaccountably  lighted  up,  and  with  an  im- 
ploring look,  his  hand  clasped  in  hers,  she 
passionately  and  interrogatively  exclaimed, 
“ My  child— my  child?”  “ I will  protect  it  and 
love  it  for  your  sake,”  (cried  he) ; “ I swear 
it.”  And,  bending  forward,  imprinted  the  last 
kiss  on  her  lips.  He  felt  the  strong  grasp  of 
her  hands,  bespeaking  more  than  words  could 
say,  and  his  tears  fell  on  the  cold  and  lifeless 
cheek  of  her,  whom  once  he  held  as  the  only 
treasure  on  earth. 

The  poor  little  child  cried  for  her  mother, 
but  was  unconscious  her  plaint  was  not  heard 
by  her.  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her, 
and,  repeating  the  asseveration  made  to  her 
dying  mother,  cried  in  strong  agony,  “ I will 
protect  you,  and  love  you,  for  your  own  and 
your  mother’s  sake.” 

Committing  the  young  child  to  the  care  of 
the  attendants,  and  giving  instructions  for  the 
burial,  he  left  the  room  to  make  his  future 
arrangements. 

Fifteen  years  afterwards  Mr  Franklin— his 
father  and  mother  being  dead,  and  himself 
“ lord  of  all  he  surveyed  ’’—had  entrusted  the 
chief  management  of  his  business  to  his  head 
clerk,  a young  man  that  had  grown  up  in  his 
office  from  a boy,  and  now  neared  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  age. 

This  young  man,  in  the  full  confidence  of  his 
employer,  was  an  occasional  visitor  to  Mr 
Franklin’s  country  seat,  which  was  tenanted 
by  the  proprietor,  his  housekeeper,  and  his 
protegee  Fanny,  named  after  her  mother,  and 
whom  he  had  hitherto  placed  in  proper  hands, 
by  whom  she  had  been  reared  and  educated, 
and  was  delivered  to  him  in  the  pride  of  youth 
and  beauty,  to  take  the  place  of  a step- 
daughter. 

Mr  Franklin  was  a thorough  English  gen- 
tleman, and  lived  like  one. 

He  kept  his  equipages  and  his  saddle 
horses,  and  he  seldom  rode  out  alone.  He 
watched  wdth  eager  tenderness  the  growing 
blossom, whose  protection  he  had  espoused  and 
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swore  to ; but,  like  Timotbeus,  be  seemed  to 
live  for  a new  being;  and  Fanny,  like  Zulie, 
gave  all  ber  heart  and  soul  to  render  him 
bappy,  and  to  show  ber  gratitude. 

Her  guardian  bad  no  other  feeling  than  a 
father’s  love,  and  Fanny  reciprocated  the  de- 
votion, as  an  affectionate  child  would. 

It  happened  among  the  families  that  they 
associated  with,  that  there  dwelt  a maiden 
lady  of  some  means,  a spinster,  that  wore  her 
own  hair,  although  more  than  forty  summers 
had  crisped  and  tangled  her  auburn  tresses. 

This  lady,  possibly  with  that  justifiable  en- 
terprise that  belongs  to  her  sex,  conceived  the 
romantic  idea,  that  Mr  Franklin  was  some- 
thing more  than  a very  nice  man ; she  may 
even  have  thought  that  his  home  presented 
many  advantages,  which  would  be  agreeable 
to  have  the  control  over. 

She  made  a close  intimacy  with  Fanny  as 
the  stepping-stone  to  become  as  intimate  with 
her  guardian.  She  was  amiable  in  her  de- 
meanour and  flattering  in  her  conversation, 
and,  being  a lady  of  very  lady-like  manners, 
Mr  Franklin  did  not  object  to  a hint  thrown 
out  that  what  a delightful  place  his  residence 

was,  to  invite  her  to  spend  a few  days  at 

Lodge. 

Before  the  term  of  her  sojourn  expired,  Mr 
■ Franklin  was  observed  to  be  somewhat  al- 
tered in  manner.  He  tied  his  neckcloth 
tighter,  wore  daily  his  best  clothes,  was  up 
earlier  and  later,  plied  his  claret  and  port 
more  vigorously,  gave  an  entertainment  or 
two,  and  Fanny  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it. 

A party  was  arranged  to  go  to  a neigh- 
bouring assembly,  and  Mr  Franklin  threw  off 
his  John  Bull  free  and  easy  manners  and 
aped  the  beau  of  his  age,  had  some  new  ha- 
biliments from  London,  and  danced  several 
quadrilles,  choosing  Fanny  for  his  partner, 

: except  one  dance,  which  he  condescendingly 
stood  up  to,  with  the  auburn-hair’d  lady. 

How  there  was  an  explanation  for  aU  this. 

Mr  Franklin  had  given  up  dancing. 

He  had  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  Miss 
Arabella  when  the  following  one-sided  con- 
versation ensued 

“ What  a pity  that  so  elegant  a man  should 
be  so  blind  to  his  own  figure  and  attainments.” 

Mr  Franklin  was  more  at  home  with  his 
own  sex,  and  cared  not  for  the  flirtations  of 
a drawing-room.  He  loved  the  chase,  the 
bottle,  and  the  enhvening  song. 

He  had  no  fancy  for  sonatas  and  bravuras, 
and  cared  not  to  hear  the  squeaking  of  a 
stretched  out  throat  to  a tinny  piano.  He 
was  for  good  fellowship,  and  not  a lady’s  man. 

“Well,  it’s  surprising  how  insensible  you 
are  to  your  own  importance  and  attractions, 
when  there’s  not  a lady  in  the  county  but 
would — ” 

Mr  Franklin  would  not  hear  of  it.  It  was 
a tender  chord.  His  heart  was  proof  against 
love.  He  thought  of  the  Fanny  that  was 
absent. 

i 
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“What  a charming  young  creature  that 
little  niece  — I beg  your  pardon —•  Miss 
Fanny  is.” 

Mr  Franklin  cast  his  eyes  around  and  he 
saw  Fanny  polking  with  an  elegantly  dressed 
young  man,  and  whirling  like  a meteor  round 
the  room. 

“ How  delightful  she  looks ; what  an  ex- 
quisite couple.” 

Mr  Franklin  felt  a twinge  he  could  hardly 
fathom  where. 

By  this  time  Fanny  came  up,  suffused  like 
a rose  by  the  exertion,  and  panting  for  breath. 
The  music  ceased ; she  relinquished  the  arm  ! 
of  her  gallant,  who  bent  his  obeisance  to  the 
lady  and  also  to  her  guardian. 

It  was  Mr  Franklin’s  chief  clerk. 

Fanny  took  her  seat  by  her  foster-father 
and,  playfully  taking  his  hand,  remarked  that 
she  was  to  be  his  partner  for  the  next  dance. 

He  offered  his  arms  to  the  two  ladies  and 
proceeded  to  the  refreshment-room,  but  he 
was  ill  at  ease. 

Miss  Arabella  Sphinx  observed  “that  the 
room  w^as  very  hot,”  and  so  thought  Mr  ; 
Franklin,  who  added,  “ that  it  was  time  for  all 
good  folks  to  be  in  bed  ;”  but  Fanny  claimed 
her  promise,  which  the  excuse  of  a headache, 
made  by  Mr  Franklin,  caused  her  to  re- 
linquish. 

The  party  retired — the  carriage  drove  off,  f 
and  there  was  one,  hat  in  hand,  modestly 
adding  to  the  adieus.  Fanny  was  the  only 
one  that  recognised  it. 

Mr  Franklin  was  the  earliest  up  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  found  himself  alone  in 
his  garden. 

He  moralised  on  the  spirit  of  his  change  ; 
and  he  found  some  perilous  thoughts  besetting 
him. 

Miss  Arabella  Sphinx  had  roused  up  some 
painful  pangs  in  his  heart.  He  appeared  to 
have  lived  to  no  purpose.  The  lady  had  at- 
tempted to  win  him  to  hers,  but  he  perceived 
not  her  aim ; he  considered  that  she  reviled 
him  for  his  selfishness  in  living  alone.  She 
had  excited  his  vanity  to  believe  that  he 
might  be  the  idol  of  any  woman,  he  might 
address,  and  his  feelings  responded  to  the 
emotion,  that  it  would  be  very  delicious 
to  become  one.  On  whom  could  he  turn 
his  thoughts,  but  Fanny  ? She  could  not, 
would  not  dare  to  refuse  him — she  had  no 
other  friend  on  earth— she  revived  all  his  past 
admiration  for  her  mother,  and  who  was 
so  worthy  of  his  choice  ? He  could  make  her 
wealthy,  and  he  would  make  her  happy,  by 
showering  upon  her  every  comfort  and  luxury 
a woman  could  desire.  There  could  be  no 
mistake— she  knew  no  one  else  besides — his 
lady  tormentor  must  have  pointed  to  her,  and 
she  was  charming  and  lovely,  and  was  evi- 
dently deeply  attached  to  him. 

He  resolved  to  break  open  his  mind  to  her 
and  risk  the  gain  or  the  discomfiture. 

Fanny  at  this  mom  ent  came  tripping  along,  . 
in  all  her  morning  freshness,  to  greet  him,  and 
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l3.e  cowed  before  ber  artless  disingenuousneSs 
and  simplicity. 

It  was  yet  a felicitous  moment,  and  Ms 
purpose  was  resolved. 

Drawing  her  aside  towards  one  of  the  more 
distant  walks  from  the  house,  he  insinuated  the 
delicate  allusion,  of  how  she  would  like  to  be 
married — whether  she  ever  thought  of  it,  and 
so  on.  Fanny  frankly  avowed,  “ it  had  never 
entered  her  head.”  Btii  it  had  I 

She  was  no  less  susceptible  than  the  rest  of 
her  sex,  and  she  tremblingly  feared  her  se- 
cret of  having  a kindly  feeling  towards  the 
young  clerk,  was  discovered.  Felying  upon 
her  guardian’s  frankness,  who  seemed  to  be 
leading  her  on  the  topic  she  most  wished  to 
hear,  she  resolved,  seemingly,  to  accede  to  his 
views,  and,  at  the  fitting  moment,  to  avow 
her  passion  where  it  was  won ; but  what  was 
her  horror  at  learning  that  her  suitor  was  at 
her  feet.  She  was  unprepared  for  it,  and 
ready  to  drop.  The  colour  forsook  her  cheeks ; 
her  lips  grew  white,  and  she  was  faltering, 
when  Mr  Franklin  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
and  removed  her  to  a neighbouring  seat. 

In  a short  while  she  recovered,  and  begged 
she  might  be  permitted  to  retire  to  her  room. 

The  lover  was  inexorable ; he  would  not 
allow  her  to  separate  without  an  avowal  that 
she  would  listen  to  his  suit.  Her  simple  re- 
ply was,  “ As  you  will,  sir.”  She  could  not 
divulge  her  secret  love,  and  she  knew  her 
position,  and  had  too  much  respect  for  him 
who  addressed  her  to  dispute  his  authority. 

She  retired  but  to  sob  and  sigh.  She 
thought  of  her  mother — her  own  helpless  con- 
dition, and  saw  that  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  submit,  or  to  die.  She  would  have 
preferred  the  latter,  but  a secret  impulse 
whispered  to  her,  that  she  owed  a duty  to  her 
protector,  and  to  make  him  happy  was  the 
purpose  of  her  life. 

^ She  resolved  to  break  the  sad  tidings  to 
him  who  had  clandestinely  won  her  affections, 
and  to  resign  herself  to  her  fate. 

Miss  Arabella,  seeing  the  strange  turn 
affairs  had  taken,  and  missing  her  own  pur- 
pose, thought  it  wiser  to  rejoin  her  friends, 
and  there  spread  the  scandal,  she  had  been  the 
main  instrument  of  creating. 

Mr  Franklin  read  in  Fanny’s  demeanour 
the  modesty  and  delicacy  of  her  conduct  as 
becoming  a virtuous  and  unsophisticated 
maiden,  and  resolved  to  realise,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  his  project ; but  a load  of  weight  op- 
pressed his  stiller  moments,  and  he  questioned 
the  justice,  the  propriety,  and  the  expediency 
of  his  proceeding.  He  thought  little  of  the 
adventures  of  the  assembly.  He  conceived 
Fanny’s  dancing  with  his  representative  a ca- 
sualty, and  not  having  invited  Mm  since,  al- 
though he  had  seen  him  on  business  in  town, 
yet  perceiving  no  marked  hesitation  or  con- 
fusion in  his  manner,  he  had  driven  the  idea 
from  his  head. 

The  nuptial  day  was  fixed,  when  in  the  in- 
terim we  became  acquainted  with  our  friend. 


It  would  carry  our  story  to  an  inordinate 
length  to  detail  en  route  the  nature  and  re- 
petition of  our  conferences.  We  have  the 
satisfaction  of  enlisting  the  suffrages  of  those 
who  seek  our  aid,  and,  we  trust,  that  our  past 
career  has  never  afforded  room  to  doubt  our 
zeal  and  disinterestedness. 

It  is  our  maxim  to  urge  what  we  preach, 
and  we  never  yet  advocated,  or  consented  to 
an  alliance  so  uncongenial,  as  wedding  spring 
and  autumn  together. 

We  left  no  stone  unturned,  to  induce  our 
friend  to  reconsider  his  resolution. 

We  pointed  out  the  staring  fact,  that  if  a 
man  of  fifty  marry  a young  girl  of  twenty, 
and  he  entertain  the  sublime  notion  of  retain- 
ing for  ever  to  himself,  and  for  himself,  the 
object  of  his  devotion,  the  inconsistency 
which  ten  or  twenty  years  would  create — at 
sixty,  the  wife  would  be  thirty  ; the  one  in 
the  dotage,  and  the  other  in  the  prime  of  life 
— at  seventy — but  the  comparison  need  not 
be  proceeded  with. 

In  this  case,  there  were  two  or  three  and 
thirty  years  difference  between  them. 

The  affections  were  not  given  us  to  be  so 
jumbled,  such  a union  is  a revolt  against  na- 
ture, it  is  a selfish  appropriativeness  on  one 
side,  and  a rash  and  cruel  sacrifice  on  the 
other. 

As  the  offspring  bears  the  imiiress  of  the 
parents,  so  are  such  issue  born  with  a life 
half  decayed.  We  read  or  told  our  allegory 
as  an  argument,  and  we  now  print  it  for  the 
use  of  others. 

It  was  not  without  its  influence,  nor  were 
we  without  our  suspicions  of  some  under])lot, 
that,  though  concealed,  was  at  secret  work. 
We  w^ere  in  the  habit  of  seeing  our  friend 
frequently,  and  were  in  his  confidence,  but 
his  word  was  pledged,  and  Ms  honour  must 
be  defended.  He  had  formally  offered  his 
hand  and  his  heart  to  his  bride,  he  was  an 
accepted  lover,  the  deeds  were  engrossed,  and 
the  ritual  must  be  performed. 

Within  a week  preceding  the  ceremony, 
the  postman  brought  at  breakfast  time  one 
morning  to  Mr  Franklin’s  country  seat,  two 
letters  sealed  in  black,  one  to  himself,  and  the 
other  addressed  to  Fanny. 

The  first  was  from  his  clerk,  and  the  fatal 
truth  instantly  stared  him  in  the  face. 

It  was  a respectful  resignation  of  his  office, 
for  reasons  he  dared  not  explain.  He  added 
that  his  accounts  would  be  found  correct  to 
the  letter.  He  thanked  his  patron  for  the 
unlimited  confidence  he  had  reposed  in  him, 
which  he  declared  he  had  never  violated,  and 
bidding  him  feelingly  adieu,  intending  to 
wander  to  other  worlds,  with  every  wish  for 
Ms  happiness,  concluded  by  subscribing  him- 

Mr  Franklin  read  the  letter  unmoved,  and 
handed  the  subjoined  to  Fanny.  She  recog- 
nising the  private  seal,  returned  it  unopened, 
and  left  the  room.' 

Perceiving  the  letters  resembled  each  other, 
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bearing  tlie  same  postmark,  and  written  in 
the  same  hand,  he  hesitated  not  to  open  it. 

It  was  from  her  lover,  declaring  to  her,  she 
had  been  his  leading  star,  but  now  that  des- 
tiny had  robbed  him  of  her,  he  could  no 
longer  bear  to  live  in  the  same  land.  He 
approved  her  decision  as  one  prompted  by 
duty  and  gratitude,  prayed  for  blessings  on 
her  good  heart,  and  so  bade  her  farewell. 


Mr  Franklin  was  as  magnanimous  as  he 
was  noble.  The  wedding  day  was  not  post- 
poned—the  bride  was  led  to  the  altar  by  the 
would-be  emigrant,  and  Mr  Franklin  pre- 
served his  promise  inviolate  and  untinged— 
“ I swore  I would  protect  you,  and  love  you, 
for  your  own  and  your  mother’s  sake,  and 
here  I keep  my  oath.” 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 


The  sun  had  slipped  down  below  the  bridges, 
or  as  Shakspeare  gives  it — 

“ The  weary  sun  hath  made  a golden  set, 

And  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car 
Gives  token  of  a goodly  day  to-morrow.” 

But  in  the  mean  time,  the  dreariness  of 
night  advanced,  a mist  arose  from  the  ebbing 
stream,  and  there  was  a coldness  in  the  air, 
which  intimated  that  the  light  within  was 
fitter  to  retire  to,  than  the  twilight  without. 

Our  mind  rambled  on,  we  had  reviewed 
some  of  the  pranks  of  boyish  times,  and  we 
instinctively  bethought  how  strange  the  tran- 
sition had  been,  from  one  period  to  another. 

At  a moment  we  were  moralising  and  shak- 
ing our  chin  with  compressed  lips,  thinking 
how  many  years  had  gone  by,  and  pondering 
on  the  many  incidents  that  had  varied  our 
motley  career. 

It  is  a strange  reflex  of  thought,  to  revert 
back  to  twenty  summers,  and  bring  forth 
each  circumstance  with  vivid  freshness,  when 
the  next  moment  tells  us,  we  have  been  con- 
juring up  shadows, 

That  come  like  shadows,  so  depart.” 

but  memory  is  the  blessed  link  that  connects 
a life  together,  and  makes  it  one  compact 
whole. 

Our  reverie  is  not  yet  finished— the  penning 
of  these  reminiscences  takes  more  time  than 
scanning  through  them,  or  relating  them. 

Our  walls  were  denuded  of  their  pictures, 
our  library  had  been  removed,  the  floors  were 
carpetless,  a few  chairs  and  a writing  desk 
were  the  only  emblems  of  the  late  habitiveness 
of  our  chamber ; in  a corner  stood  an  old  port- 
folio filled  with  anatomical  diagrams,  size  of 
life,  that  had  grown  yellow  from  time. 

They  had  been  placed  aside,  their  use 
having  been  almost  forgotten : we  could  not 
refrain  from  taking  a final  glimpse  previously 
to  consigning  them  to  our  lumber  room. 

What  a host  of  remembrances  sprung  up 
on  the  instant. 

They  were  drawings  of  the  structure  of 
the  lungs,  heart,  and  digestive  viscera,  besides 
sketches  of  the  whole  animal  economy  ; and 
in  the  front  page  lay  a prospectus  of  a popular 


lecture,  one  of  a series  we  delivered  some  ten 
years  ago. 

We  have  elsewhere  dwelt  on  the  expedi- 
ency of  a man  seeking  his  fortune,  to  throw 
off  his  shell  now  and  then,  and  go  forth 
among  the  multitude  and  essay  his  powers. 

We  have  alluded  to  our  dramatic  taste, 
which  is  akin  to  every  thing  of  a public  exhi- 
bition ; and  it  is  strange  to  observe,  what  a 
lively  incentive  it  is,  and  how  prevalent,  also, 
is  it  with  young  men  of  an  excitable  tempera- 
ment. 

The  love  of  oratorical  display,  the  mere 
singing  of  a song,  the  controversy  of  an  ar- 
gument, all  belong  to  the  same  idea ; and  it 
is  only  the  want  of  opportunity  that  forbids 
the  indulgence. 

We  apprehend  we  do  not  stand  alone,  and 
it  is  time  and  experience  only,  that  blunt  the 
fascination. 

It  so  happened  at  the  period  alluded  to,  we 
conceived  the  fancy  of  delivering  popular 
Physiological  and  Medical  Lectures,  on  the 
most  prominent  functions  and  disturbances  of 
human  life. 

There  was  imported  to  this  country  a 
series  of  ^‘Papier  macMe'’  anatomical  figures, 
manufactured  by  a Dr  Cardo,  of  Milan,  of 
which  we  became  the  purchaser. 

They  exhibited  every  portion  of  note  in  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  male  and 
female,  which  admitted  of  being  taken  to 
pieces,  exhibiting  in  rotation  the  truly  inte- 
resting formation  of  human  structure. 

They  were  well  adapted  for  public  demon- 
stration. 

Our  lectures  comprised  a description,  first, 
of  human  organization,  detailing  its  several 
properties  ; and,  lastly,  the  diseases  most  com- 
mon to  humanity.  Among  the  series  was  the 
seat,  advent,  and  arrest  of  consumption.  It 
was  a fertile,  interesting,  and  yet  painful  sub- 
ject to  dilate  upon. 

One  incident  we  may  relate. 

We  undertook  to  make  an  essay  at  the 
rooms  of  a librarian  some  half  a dozen  miles 
from  town.  We  sought  less  gain  than  an 
escape  from  loss.^^ 

We  took  the  usual  preliminaries  of  an- 
nouncing our  purpose,  waiting  upon  the 
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medical  men,  and  soliciting  tlie  attendance  of 
some  few  of  the  most  influential  people  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Eight  o’clock  p.m.  was  the  time  fixed  for 
our  experiment. 

We  mounted  our  rostrum— we  found  two 
auditors — a man  and  a child. 

Holding  it  a high  principle  not  to  disap- 
point the  we  were  about  to  com- 

mence with  the  usual  address,  of  “Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  ” — when  we  dispensed  with  that 
introduction  from  its  anomaly,  substituting 
“ Sir,” — a few  stragglers  entered  the  room  ; 
presently  more  came,  and  afterwards  there 
was  a rush,  our  friends  calculating,  possibly, 
upon  our  want  of  punctuality.  Yery  shortly 
the  room  was  full. 

We  started  in  good  spirits,  and  commanded 
the  most  silent  attention. 

' We  went  through  the  description  of  the 

anatomy  of  the  chest,  illustrating  the  same 
by  our  diagrams  and  figures. 

A murmur  of  approval  gave  us  courage,  and 
we  began  to  enumerate  the  liabilities  to 
disease  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages,  in  this 
variable  climate ; we  spoke  of  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  tight  lacing,  to  the  titter  of  many 
I present ; and  we  showed  in  what  manner  re- 

I spiration  was  impeded  thereby,  how  digestion 

I was  interfered  with,  and  how  the  full  play  of 
! the  heart  was  obstructed, 

j We  explained  the  liability  to  take  cold  from 

the  incongruity  of  female  attire ; we  de* 
nounced  thin  shoes,  low  dresses,  bare  arms, 
and  flimsy  coverings  ; and,  at  last,  we  rivetted 
attention,  when  describing  the  nature  and 
fearful  advent  of  consumption. 

To  make  our  theme  more  impressive,  we 
unveiled  the  symptoms  of  this  destructive 
malady. 

They  are  what  no  one  can  think  of,  no  one 
can  talk  of,  no  one  can  listen  to,  without 
emotion.  As  our  details  proceeded,  a con- 
fusion appeared  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
(there  were  about  two  hundred  persons  pre- 
sent) ; every  body  rose  ; a lady  had  fainted, 
and  it  vfas  attributed  to  the  heat  of  the  room 
— the  poor  thing  was  removed,  and  presently 
silence  was  restored. 

We  hesitated  about  proceeding,  but  re- 
sumed our  discourse. 

We  had  formerly  attended  the  lectures  of 
Dr  Armstrong,  in  the  Borough,  on  typhus 
fever,  which  were  delivered  so  graphically 
and  with  such  fearful  truth,  that  the  theatre 
used  to  be  crowded  with  young  and  old,  and 
plaudits  long  and  loud  greeted  the  delivery. 

W e chose  the  manner  and  the  adherence  to 
facts,  as  the  most  likely,  for  impressiveness 
and  utility. 

We  split  on  a hidden  rock. 

We  described  the  confirmation  and  fatality 
of  our  subject. 

We  were  again  interrupted ; a delicate 
young  man,  and  the  mother,  as  we  learned 
afterwards,  of  a sick  girl,  became  so  affected, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  retire. 
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The  cause  was  obvious,  but  not  premedi- 
tated, for  such  a result. 

Many  of  the  company  left,  whilst  many 
remained ; but  it  was  no  longer  to  listen  to  a 
lecture — it  became  a discussion — some  disap- 
proved of  introducing  such  a topic,  whilst 
others  urged  its  expediency. 

We  had  groups  of  sympathisers,  but  the  in- 
terruption distressed  us  exceedingly,  because 
we  believed  we  had  occasioned  a good  deal  of 
mental  suffering. 

Several  medical  men  were  present,  who  ex- 
onerated us  from  intentional  harm ; and  a 
lady — an  elderly  matron — who  had  a large 
family  of  daughters,  complimented  us  upon 
the  information  she  had  acquired.  We  had 
afterwards  the  pleasure  of  being  consulted, 
professionally,  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  family, 
and  we  think  our  timely  admonition  and  ad- 
vice, averted  an  obvious  declining  state  of 
health. 

We  were  permitted  to  take  our  part  in  the 
general  conversation  that  ensued,  in  which 
we  embodied  the  concluding  part  of  our  ad- 
dress, to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  our 
listeners. 

We  had  previously,  at  the  various  literary 
institutions  about  and  in  London,  been  more 
successful  and  less  obnoxious — the  selection 
being  confined  to  Stomachic  derangements 
and  Hypochondriacal  affections,  andwe  believe 
such  eimrts  highly  commendable  and  of  great 
practical  utility,  inasmuch  as  oral  instruction 
conveys  its  meaning  better  than  dry  and  de- 
sultory books  ; and  we  date  many  of  the  con- 
fessions we  listened  to,  and  the  consultations 
we  became  engaged  upon,  to  our  lectures ; but 
in  other  respects,  on  the  whole,  we  had  our 
labour  for  our  pains,  the  last  address  to  a full 
and  paid  room  involving  us  in  a loss  of  fifteen 
shillings. 

We  had  a cart  load  of  apparatus  j the 
transit  to  and  fro,  the  cost  of  printing  and 
our  personal  expenses,  swallowing  up  more 
than  the  receipts. 

This,  we  think,  will  be  found  to  be  pretty 
well  the  case  with  all  public  itinerant  lec- 
turers, except  they  get  specific  engagements, 
and  then  perhaps,  save  it  be  to  secure  a 
means  to  an  end,  as  with  professional  men, 
the  close  and  continued  application  to  one 
legitimate  calling  is  the  best.  At  all  events 
we  lost  our  ardour  for  the  excitement,  sold 
our  “ Cardo  ” figures  at  a great  sacrifice,  and 
relinquished  our  peregrinating  propensities. 
We  do  not  mean  to  turn  up  our  nose  at  our 
various  adventures,  because  we  consider  that 
all  our  undertakings  have  tended  to  our  ad- 
vantage— if  not  pecuniarily  on  the  instant,  at 
least  we  have  gained  experience,  which  has 
been  of  lasting  value. 

After  this  tirade  of  the  pains  we  took  to 
enlighten  others  on  the  subject  of  health,  it  is 
not  an  unimportant  consideration  to  turn  our 
thoughts  for  a moment  to  the  condition  of 
ourselves.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the 
shoemaker’s  wife  goes  the  best  shodj  but 
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tliat^  is  a popular  error,  and  so  is  it  with 
medical  men : they  give  their  best  thoughts 
to  others,  but  bestow  the  least  on  themselves, 
and  it  is  only  as  they  advance  in  life  that  they 
give  that  subject  its  proper  weight. 

One  friend  will  observe  how  well  we  look, 
another  will  not  so  kindly  discover  the  im- 
provement, a third  will  say  we  are  not  so 
stout  as  we  used  to  be,  and  a fourth,  per- 
haps, will  inquire  what  is  the  matter  with  us  ? 
The  world  are  not  always  the  best  judges. 

At  the  moment  of  inditing  as  much,  we 
know  that  each  day  is  progressing— that  we 
are  not  so  young  as  we  were  yesterday. 

We  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  of  the  differ- 
ence between  twelve  months  ago  and  to-day  ; 
but  it  is  very  easy  to  find  the  difference  be- 
tween now  and  a dozen  years  back. 

Who  remembers  not  an  illness  ? 

Every  one  has  a fever  to  tell  of,  or  a severe 
cold,  or,  niay-be,  of  an  accident,  but  ask  the 
man  of  fifty  how  his  health  has  run  through 
the  yeap  he  now  numbers,  and  what  a budget 
he  has  in  store,  or  else  lucky  is  he  who  has 
not  a black  page  in  his  history. 

Let  us  see — We  remember,  when  a boy, 
having  had  a chest  affection,  a bad  cough, 
and  a state  of  feebleness  that  lasted  a long 
time. 

We  remember  when  our  hair  began  to 
tHn. 

We  have  remembrances  of  a fall  on  the  ice 
—of  being  bled  for  it. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth,  and  we  know  what  a bed  of  sickness 
means ; but  comparing  what  we  know  of  in 
our  own  persons,  and  what  we  have  seen  in 
others,  w^e  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  we  have 
arrived  at  our  present  existence,  and  are  so 
well  as  we  are. 

We  recollect  our  days  of  horse  riding, 
when  to  mount  a spirited  creature  would  but 
add  to  our  pride  of  being  able  then  to  ma- 
nage it,  and  we  know  now,  that  we  prefer 
driving  quietly  our  Dobbin  and  his  four 
wheeler,  to  following  the  hounds. 

We  remember  the  first  pinch  of  snuff  that 
we  took,  (horrible  yet  spell-binding  fascina- 
tion— ) The  first  Cigar  that  we  lighted-— (offen- 
sive and  luxurious  folly ! charming  and  expen- 
sive solace !) — Our  first  introduction  to  drinking 
a glass  of  grog,  (the  longer  deferred  the  better*) 
— Our  first  wine  bout  (never  to  be  spoken  of) 
— What  we  have  ate  and  what  we  have  drank 
at  a sitting,  and  a thousand  other  extravagances 
we  have  committed ; Of  dancing  a live-long 
night  away ; Of  carousing  over  the  bowl  and 
the  bottle  till  the  morning,  and  we  know  now 
how  cautious  we  are  in  repeating  or  approach- 
ing to  any  one  of  these  incidents.  Is  it  not 
the  same  with  all  of  us  ? 

“ At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a fool, 

Kaows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plans  ; 

At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay, 

Resolves  and  re-resolves,  and  dies  the  same,” 

So  sang  Pope,  but  it  is  not  invariably  true. 


Our  reformation  took  place  according  to 
the  prophecy. 

^ In  earlier  days  we  did  as  other  people 
did — lived,  laughed,  flourished,  and  sickened, 
and  then  we  reformed  our  plans. 

We  have  more  or  less  been  dyspeptic  all 
our  days,  from  a constitutional  weak  stomach, 
from  an  aptitude  for  it— Our  life  also  has  been 
one  of  excitement  and  anxiety. 

At  one  period  we  belonged  to  a club,  where 
good  feeding  was  a law,  late  hours  a com- 
mendation, and  a head-ache  their  conse- 
quence. 

Indigestion  is  tbe  parent  of  physical  ner- 
vousness, and  we  have  had  our  share  of  it. 

How  curious  are  these  phenomena. 

An  incident  brought  us  to  our  senses. 

After  a career  of  some  months’  irregulari- 
ties, and  in  avowing  as  much  we  declaim 
against  being  set  down  as  vicious,  for  what 
were  irregularities  to  us,  others  could  indulge 
in  with  impunity;  We  were  attacked  with 
great  bodily  and  mental  depression. 

On  our  arrival  in  town,  (our  daily  custom, 
residing  then  in  the  country)  we  were  sud- 
denly siezed  with  flatulence,  vertigo,  and 
obscurity  of  sight. 

Brandy  at  that  period  was  our  relief ; not 
habitually  inclined  to  dram- drinking,  yet  we 
flew  to  it  medicinally. 

In  our  distress  in  question,  we  resorted  to  a 
gulp  of  it,  it  was  ineffectual,  we  sipped,  and 
in  despair  swallowed  a pint  ; it  was  urgent, 
the  sensations  were  so  terrific,  we  felt  after- 
wards as  well  as  ever ; We  got  through  the 
day,  forgot  almost  our  attack,  dined  heartily, 
and  drank  our  usual  modicum  of  the  ruby  port, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a bowl  of  coffee  ; 
after  which  we  undertook  to  walk  home,  a 
distance  of  five  miles ; we  had  the  arm  of  a 
friend,  but  we  never  felt  better.  Our  resi- 
dence lay  on  the  top  of  a hill;  the  ascent 
made  us  puff  and  blow,  and  on  arriving 
home,  we  had  a recurrence  of  the  attack,  ac- 
companied with  palpitation.  We  brandied  it 
again,  and  again  rallied  and  recovered. 

On  our  way  to  town  the  following  morning 
we  felt  all  the  horrors  of  our  excess. 

Our  body  apparently  lengthened  as  in  the 
shadow  of  the  evening  sun. 

We  fancied  our  head  stuck  upon  a pole, 
and  we  underwent  numerous  hypochondriacal 
horrors. 

It  made  us  think  ! 

We  resolved  upon  immediate  abstinence, 
and  for  two  years  we  touched  no  stimuli. 

They  were  the  years  of  reclamation ; we 
lived  upon  rule  and  recovered,  and  during 
that  period  we  wrote  our  little  work,  “ What 
to  Eat,  Drink  and  Avoid.”  So  we  practised 
what  we  preached. 

We  were  rewarded  by  improved  health,  but 
our  work  and  our  s trivings  continued,  and  we 
acquired  the  lesson  that  extremes  are  dan-’ 
gerous.  W e chalked  out  a line  for  self-observ- 
ance, which  we  have  pursued  to  the  present 
time  with  success.  We  were  never  habitually 
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dissipators,  nor  can  we  note  a single  instance 
of  obliviousness,  bnt  we^  plead  guilty  in  our 
younger  days  of  committing  many  acts  ot 

We  have  now  become  steady  plodders, 
taking  our  share  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  but  stopping  short  of  all  extravagan- 
cies. For  instance,  we  limit  our  supplies  at 
every  meal,  of  both  solids  and  fluids,  and  can 
boast  of  better  and  more  serene  health  than 
we  have  known  for  years. 

For  the  benefit  of  other  quinciuegenarians, 
and  the  rising  generation,  this  is  our  bill  of 
fare— a light  breakfast,  very  light— a modest 
mid-day  dinner,  with  a gentle  allowance  of 
stimuli— no  tea,  and  a light,  very  light  even- 
ing repast.  Flenty  of  bed  rest,  and  as  much 
fresh  morning  air  as  possible. 

By  these  means  our  sleep  is  even  and  tran- 
quil, our  days  are  days  of  peace,  with  clear- 
headedness, _ and  absence  from  all  physical 
disagreeables. 

Our  bread  is  the  brown  iinfermented,  our 
edibles  all  of  the  first  quality,  and  our 
di’inks  such  only  as  a prince  would  estimate. 

We  eschew  all  sour  ales,  all  fusty  and 
inferior  wines,  always  go  well  clothed,  and, 
consequently,  can  buffet  all  weathers. 

If  this  be  not  the  way  to  live  one  hundred 
years,  what  is? — and  we  will  even  hope  to 
atta,in  it.  Such  is  the  history  of  our  health. 
We  will  go  back  again  now  to  where  we 
dated  these  reflections. 

This  was  our  last  day  and  evening  at 
Arundel  street. 

Our  thoughts  travelled  with  the  course  of 
the  stream— the  tide  was  running  rapidly 
down. 

We  dwelt  with  delight  on  the  last  trip  we 
made  across  the  waters  ; we  thought  of  our 
troop  that  we  were  so  soon  to  hold  again  in  our 
embrace,  which  the  next  influx  might  bring 
the  cargo  to  our  doors,  but  it  was  arranged 
their  return  should  be  postponed  until  we 
were  fitted  to  receive  them. 


gamation,  and  yet  in  how  many  instances  is 
it  thwarted  by  prejudices,  false  pride,  or  want 
of  confidence. 

However,  let  those  laugh  who  win,  be  they 
bachelors,  maids,  benedicts,  or  wives.  We 
vote  for  the  latter ; can  speak  personally  of 
the  blessedness  of  the  junction  and  the  en- 
dearments of  seeing  our  images  grow  up 
around  us. 

The  fact  of  our  approaching  happiness,  of 
gathering  our  flock  together  again,  resting  on 
our  removal,  we  felt  less  compunction  at  quit- 
ting the  spot  we  owed  so  much  to. 

The  night  came,  our  light  was  extin- 
guished, the  door  banged  after  us,  and  we 
were  on  our  way  to  our  new  abode. 


People  talk  of  the  miseries  of  human  life, 
and  seem  more  disposed  to  look  upon  this 
world  as  a vale  of  tears  than  a garden  of  hap- 
piness. 

There  may  be  a minglement  of  the  two, 
but  the  latter  can,  and  will  if  we  like,  be 
made  to  predominate.  We  have  ever  held 
that  as  our  belief. 

Is  it  not  a wonderment,  taking  all  things 
to  be  equal,  that  an  old  maid  or  a bachelor 
of  fifty  shordd  be  found  to  exist  ? G-ranting 


The  first  day  at  our  new  domicile  opened 
upon  us  auspiciously. 

Our  friends  vied  with  each  other  to  pre- 
sent us  the  first  fee  as  a gracious  earnest  to 
our  success,  and  we  had  a full  levee. 

They  were  charmed  with  our  house,  our 
rooms,  and  our  arrangements ; the  entrance 
hall,  opening  upon  a bold  (and  of  easy  ascent) 
stone  staircase,  was  capacious,  elegantly  ap- 
propriated, and  our  professional  rooms  were 
apart,  private,  light,  and  commodious.  Our 
dwelling  was  accessible  to  the  light  and  air ; 
the  hinder  apartments  away  from  the  busy 
clang  of  street  noises,  quite  as  quiet  as  a hun- 
dred miles  from  town,  looking  into  a charm- 
ing garden,  forming,  with  the  lateral  and  front 
chambers,  a most  exquisite  suite  of  rooms, 
capable  of  entertaining,  if  ever  we  should  be 
able  to  do  as  much,  or  desire  it,  two  hundred 
persons. 

Our  sleeping  chambers,  which  were  nume- 
rous, occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  house, 
from  which  there  was  an  easy  escape  in  case 
of  fire. 

We  received  the  congratulations  of  all,  and 
were  highly  pleased  ourselves. 

Thus  w^ere  we  ensconced,  and  in  a few 
days  business  proceeded  uninterruptedly  as 
usual.  Of  course,  at  the  first,  some  disap- 
pointments occurred  to  visitors  not  acquainted 
with  the  change  ; but  no  serious  defalcation 
occurred  either  in  numbers  or  importance. 
Eemovals,  and  alterations  of  names  of  places, 
are  frequently  very  prejudicial  to  residents, 
involving  oftentimes  severe  losses. 

In  trade  it  is  especially  the  case  — the 
change  round  the  corner  has  been  known  to 
be  destructive  to  many  retail  concerns,  how 
much  greater  the  likelihood  then,  when  miles 
separate  the  old  and  the  new  place  of  abode  ; 


to  that  settlement  of  accounts,  which  make 
two,  one ; still  it  is  more  probable  that  single- 
ness is  the  result  of  obstinacy,  selfishness,  or 
ignorance ; for  who  would  deny  themselves 
the  joys  of  wedlock  and  the  bliss  of  children, 
when  such  things  come  as  a matter  of  course, 
except  from  the  feelings  they  are  charged 
with  ? 

The  end  and  aim  of  life  is  this  family  amal- 


that  there  are  many  unheard-of  impediments  but  it  is  hardly  or  ever,  so  serious  with  profes- 


sional people,  who  are  sought  more  for  what 
they  are  esteemed,  than  for  what  can  be 
obtained  anywhere  else. 

We  were  therefore  much  pleased  with  our 
removal,  and  we  waited  with  impatience  the 
return  of  our  family,  which  was  fixed  for  the 
early  part  of  November. 

The  summer  was  in  full  force,  and  the  only 
chance  of  recreation  we  had — devoting  so 
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HOESE-BIDINa-— THE  TUMBLE. 


many  liours  to  business  during  tbe  day — was 
by  availing  of  early  morning  drives  round  and 
about  London.  We  had  made  it  a practice 
for  the  previous  five  or  six  years  to  get  up 
early  and  canter  off  to  the  Surrey  hills,  or  the 
various  localities  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water. 

These  trips,  from  a frequent  indulgence  in 
them,  we  were  perfectly  acquainted  with. 

Not  a bye  lane  was  there  within  six  miles 
of  the  metropolis  but  which  we  knew,  and  we 
told  as  much  in  a little  book  we  published, 
called  our  “ Guide  to  Health  and  Long  Life, 
or.  What  to  Eat,  Drink,”  &c. ; and  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  soon  recognising  many  imi- 
tators. 

Two  very  essential  features  in  the  main- 
tenance of  health  are  fresh  air  and  exercise. 
We  are  very  apt  to  suppose  that  if  we  live 
temperately  and  cautiously,  and  indulge  in  no 
excesses,  that  nothing  should  interrupt  our 
healths ; and  that,  barring  accidents,  we  ought 
to  attain  a respectable  old  age.  Many  exist 
at  the  tread-mill  of  daily  labour,  and  imprison 
themselves  from  morning  till  night  without 
any  marked  suffering,  and  go  on  so  for  years ; 
but  they  become  withered  in  their  prime, 
acquire  a greasy  pallid  hue,  and  lose  half  the 
enjoyment  of  life. 

At  our  removal  westward  we  had  a better 
opportunity  of  exploring  the  beautiful  suburbs 
of  our  parks.  We  could  avoid  the  rough 
stones  and  crowded  thoroughfare  of  the  Strand, 
and  we  accordingly  turned  our  horse’s  head 
away  from  them. 

Horse-riding  is  the  best  exercise  next  to 
walking,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  an 
intermixture  of  the  two  is  not  preferable  to 
pedestrianism  alone.  On  the  back  of  a horse 
we  can  see  further,  go  further,  and  maintain 
a non-fatiguing  excitement ; whereas  in  walk- 
ing, if  time  be  an  object,  the  distance  must 
be  very  limited.  It  is  not  every  one,  how- 
ever, that  feels  confident  in  his  seat,  and 
horses  are  apt  to  shy,  and  to  be  feebler  one 
day  more  than  another,  and.  therefore  liable 
to  trips  and  falls,  especially  in  London,  which 
sometimes  terminate  fatally  to  the  rider. 

An  accident  very  nigh  fatal  befel  us,  which 
rather  checked  our  love  of  the  saddle.  Hiding 
a grey  mare  at  a very  gentle  pace  a few 
months  preceding  the  time  we  are  alluding  to, 
the  animal  tripped,  recovered  herself,  and  the 
next  instant  fell  “d  plomh,”  like  a lump, 
causing  us  to  throw  a complete  somersault 
some  two  or  three  yards  forward. 

We  were  fortunately  unhurt,  but  the  animal 
broke  her  knees,  and  became  useless. 

We  took  no  shame  to  our  want  of  skill,  but 
we  saw  the  propriety  of  not  risking  a like 
accident  again,  and  consequently  we  have  not 
since  mounted  a Hosinante.  We  prefer  being 
behind  one,  than  on  one. 

The  sensations  of  a tumble  vary,  no  doubt, 
with  the  fall,  and  sportsmen  and  huntsmen 
think  little  of  a capsize : they  mount  again, 
and  overtake  those  ahead ; but  to  a man 


rather  ^‘en  bon  point,'*  with  much  to  think 
of,  and  often  in  a reverie,  and  whose  life  also 
is  very  valuable  to  himself  and  to  a tribe  of 
dependants — not  that  we  mean  to  say  for  a 
moment  that  every  man’s  life  is  not  equally 
dear  to  him  and  his  family— —is  no  joke. 

The  fascination  of  horse-riding  is  very  great : 
it  is  a very  noble  exhibition  to  see  a stalwart 
young  fellow,  governing  a plunging  steed,  and 
galloping  pell-mell  his  ten  or  twelve  miles  an 
hour.  The  human  frame  shows  off  to  great 
advantage,  but  it  can  only  be  viewed  with 
apprehension  to  see  an  elderly  body — as  our 
parks  and  roads  present  many  such  exhibitions, 
—nearly  bent  double,  lolloping  from  side  to 
side,  at  the  hazard  of  being  thrown  on  the 
slightest  excitement  of  the  animal. 

At  our  fall,  we  had  a momentary  sensibility 
that  we  might  pitch  on  our  head  and  break 
our  neck,  or  snap  some  valuable  limb.  The 
bump  to  the  ground  gave  an  idea  of  being 
shot  out  of  a cannon,  our  eyes  furnishing  the 
sparks  and  our  head  the  boom. 

Happily,  we  got  up  unharmed,  sent  our 
horse  home,  and  buried  our  ignobility  in  a 
cab.  We  have  ever  since  imitated  that  luxu- 
rious _ monarch,  ‘^when  George  the  Eourth 
was  King,”  and  we  boast  of  a carriage  bearing 
his  Majesty’s  name. 

So  highly  did  we  appreciate  and  delight  in 
this  species  of  morning  indulgence,  starting 
on  favourable  occasions  as  early  as  five  or  six, 
before  the  world  was  up,  that  we  were  at  the 
pains  of  mapping  out  and  noting  down  all 
the  beautiful  excursions  two  or  three  hours 
might  achieve,  and  which  our  removal,  and 
at  last  settledness,  afforded  us  encouragement 
to  publish. 

Our  past  experience  greatly  humanised  us 
— sobered  us  down  to  a reffective  personage  ; 
we  had  not  lived  for  nothing ; we  had  acquired 
a contented  mind,  and  accustomed  ourselves 
to  look  always  on  the  bright  side  of  things, 
and  clung  to  this  axiom — ■ 

“ Of  all  evils  under  the  sun, 

There  either  is  a remedy,  or  none  ; 

If  there  he  one,  try  to  find  it, 

If  there  he  not,  never  mind  it 

SO  that  we  never  made  mountains  of  mole 
hills,  and  if  a misfortune  befel  us  that  we 
could  not  extricate  ourselves  from,  we  bore  it 
with  becoming  resignation  and  fortitude. 

This  also  we  reserved  as  an  appendix,  and 
living  ourselves  to  enjoy  as  much  as  possible 
this  beautiful  world,  remembering  and  acting 
up  to  the  distich, 

‘ That  they  who  life’s  pleasures  would  pursue, 
Should  do  unto  themselves  what  they’d  have 
others  do.” 

Not  like  many,  who 

Preach  other  worlds,  but  live  for  only  this;” 

we  considered  we  could  not  do  better  than 
print  our  “sayings  and  doings,”  and  give 
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them  to  our  friends  to  do  as  they  pleased  with. 
We  did  so,  and  entitled  our  lucubrations 

“TflE  ENJOYMENT  OF  LIES; 

OE  HEALTH,  EECEEATION,  AND  THE  EATIONAE 
USE  OF  TIME.” 

It  is  hard  that  a writer  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  express  the  idea  of  his  own  produc- 
tions ; it  is  termed  egotistical  and  assump- 
tions, that  is,  if  he  shall  speak  in  their  fa- 
vour ; but  we  will  for  once  sound  our  own 
praise. 

We  contend  a more  candid,  frank,  and  use- 
ful little  volume  never  issued  from  the  press. 

To  the  Londoner  desirous  of  knowing  the 
beauties  of  his  own  suburbs ; to  any  one  wish- 
ing to  be  enlightened  on  popular  points  of 
diet,  regimen,  and  mental  regulation,  and  to 
the  invalid  seeking  consolation,  we  say,  Oet  it ; 
and  if  we  have  spoken  arrogantly,  we  will  be 
content  “to  be  despised.”  It  is  printed  in 
16mo,  readable  type,  contains  nearly  200  pages, 
and  sells  for  One  shilling. 

Near  upon  the  same  time — to  save  our- 
selves trouble,  and  to  make  every  consulta- 
tion more  perfect — we  also  essayed  another 
volume,  but  more  of  a psychological  charac- 
ter, yet  highly  popular,  domestic,  and  inte- 
resting ; which  we  christened 

“ HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY  ! ” 

Our  motto  was  “ Jiicunde  mvere,''  to  live 
pleasantly. 

This  is  a smaller-sized  volume,  but  contains 
as  much  as  the  former. 

The  purpose  was  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
desponding  and  low-spirited  individuals  an 
occupation  for  a spare  hour. 

The  mental  powers  of  man  could  not  sus- 
tain the  exhaustion  of  having  to  preach  some 
fifty  or  sixty  discourses  in  a day,  and  as  our 
conferences  frequently  number  as  many,  and 
more,  we  deemed  it  more  useful  to  say  our 
say  in  print,  which  could  be  read  and  be  re- 
tained, than  to  deliver  as  many  lectures,  that 
frequently  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the 
other. 

We  submit  them  fearlessly  to  universal 
criticism,  and  we  enjoin  all  persons  seeking 
information  on  the  heads  their  titles  express, 
to  procure  them. 

They  are  adapted  for  general  and  family 
perusal. 

We  now  had  a little  library  of  our  own 
scribblings  ; and,  upon  taking  a summary  of 
our  stock,  we  were  astonished  to  find  how 
much  we  had  invested  in  ink  and  paper.  We 
appropriated  one  room,  the  size  of  an  or- 
dinary parlour,  with  shelves  arranged  all 
round,  to  our  collection. 

Our  stock  seldom  is  below  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  copies  ; and  we  were,  of  course, 
much  interested  in  the  dissemination  of  them. 
We  were  compelled  to  keep  them  constantly 
before  the  public,  so  that  it  may  be  conceived 
how  expensively  taxed  we  were,  to  encourage 
the  sale,  and  to  replenish  their  consumption. 

' 


No  sooner  had  we  completed  one  volume 
but  the  spirit  within  us  became  restless  until 
we  suddenly  found  ourselves  absorbed  in  the 
concoction  of  another. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  indis- 
position to  rest  from  labour,  and  it  is  more 
remarkable  that,  the  more  occupied  we  found 
ourselves  to  be  in  our  professional  duties,  the 
more  desirous  we  were  to  move  on  and  give 
encouragement  to  printers  and  engravers. 

If,  from  accident,  we  had  fewer  patients 
or  correspondents — which  necessarily  vary — 
then  we  slackened  in  our  pen  and  ink  de- 
lineations. 

We,  however,  scarcely  ever  knew,  beyond 
a temporary  pause ; and  we  venture  to  say 
that  not  a day  has  passed  over  our  heads 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  but  that  we 
have  filled  up  some  ten  or  twenty  pages  of 
manuscript. 

Our  friends  have  remarked  to  us,  that  they 
believed  we  could  never  quit  the  trammels  of 
business ; and  we  suppose  we  must  concur 
with  them,  for,  whether  engaged  on  a tour  of 
half-a-dozen  days,  or  be  we  merely  out  for  the 
evening  and  following  day,  we  never  travel 
without  our  portfolio — nay,  we  hardly  ever 
retire  to  rest  without  devoting  the  last  ten 
minutes,  before  jumping  into  bed,  to  giving 
vent  to  some  eftusion ; and  in  this  manner 
may  we  account  for  the  quantity  our  hands 
have  furnished  the  compositors  with. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  well  understoo  d that 
our  printers  hold  us  in  high  estimation ; more 
especially  as  we  never  begin  one  book  before 
the  preceding  is  finished  and  paid  for. 

If  possible,  once  during  each  year,  we  con- 
trive to  steal  a week— we  always  contrive  to 
give  our  friends  the  benefit  of  it — and  hence, 
in  two  late  consecutive  summers,  we  compiled 
and  published,  on  our  return,  in  two  volumes, 
one  shilling  each,  the  result  of  our  migration. 

We  headed  them 

“ FEAGMENTS  FEOM  THE  MOUNTAINS  ; 

A SKETCH  OF  THE  ENGLISH,  lEISH,  SCOTCH, 
AND  WELSH  LAKES.” 

They  must  speak  for  themselves  ; we  quote 
these  little  circumstances  merely  to  show, 
that  we  never  suffered  the  grass  to  grow  be- 
neath our  feet. 

Every  interval  we  had  we  turned  to  a spe- 
cific purpose ; not  a spare  moment  but  we 
applied  it,  to  giving  our  thoughts  and  expe- 
rience to  others. 

Among  the  more  ephemeral  of  our  writ- 
ings may  we  enumerate  a series  of  cheap 
pamphlets,  under  the  cognomen  of 

“ FACTS  AND  FANCIES,” 

the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  its  pro- 
per place  at  the  end  of  these  pages. 

The  next  incident  most  interesting  to  our-  I 
selves  was  the  re-union  of  our  family.  | 

The  boy  well  remembers  the  parting  tear  | 
on  leaving  home  from  his  mother,  j 
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We  question  whether  the  grief  of  the  pa- 
rent is  not  more  intense  than  that  of  the 
child.  The  younger  one  has  its  httle  asso- 
ciates to  mingle  with  immediately,  and  the 
sorrow  is  soon  dried  up. 

That  of  the  mother  is  permanently  main- 
tained. She  has  her  fears  for  the  helplessness 
of  her  nestling,  whose 

“ * * * small  pipe 

Is  as  the  maiden’s  organ,  shrill  and  sound, 

And  all  is  semblative  of  a woman’s  heart 

and  she  waits  with  maternal  anxiety  every 
intelligence  about  him,  and  longs  to  hug  him 
in  her  arms  again. 

Can  a father’s  suspense  be  less  poignant  ? 
Certainly  not. 

I The  separation,  therefore,  of  a family 
j causes  ceaseless  anxiety. 

I The  charm  of  domestic  life  is  in  the  daily 
\ recognition, and  the  nightly  “ Goodnight”  of 
each  other. 

That  we  had  missed  for  more  than  two 
long  years. 

The  house  had  been  still  of  their  prattle, 
!j  their  joyousness,  their  artlessness,  and  their 
affection,  and  the  beaming  bright  smiles  and 
1 1 companionship  of  their  mother  had  been  lost 
to  us. 

We  do  not  think  we  could  endure  the  same  ^ 
again. 

As  children  grow  up  and  settle,  and  then 
perhaps  wander  far  away,  that  is  another 
affair ; but  that  is  most  trying ; yet  then  we 
hope  and  believe  they  are  happy — they  have 
a second  father  in  their  husbands. 

The  human  heart  yields  to  the  necessity. 
It  is,  besides,  a law  of  nature,  and  we  all  in- 
stinctively give  way  to  it. 

The  love  present  towards  young  children 
in  the  minds  of  their  parents,  well  ordained, 
is  imperishable.  The  young  mother  feels  bit- 
terly the  loss  of  her  new-born  babe.  More  so, 
the  child  that  can  lisp  and  run  alone,  because 
the  affections  have  grown  up  with  it,  and 
have  secured  a more  lasting  hold.  Still  more 
as  the  offspring  grows  into  maturity,  and  un- 
derstands the  reciprocity  of  feeling. 

Our  children  were  approaching  to  this 
latter  period,  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  how  deeply  we  felt  the  estrangement. 

We  were  reconciled  to  bide  our  time  from 
the  good  that  awaited  the  necessity;  we 
used  to  run  over  to  see  them  occasionally,  but 
the  journey  there  by  “ Diligence  ” was  weari- 
some and  fatiguing,  and  the  return  doubly  so. 

The  recognition  was  exquisite  ; the  day  or 
two’s  stay  with  them  delightful,  although 
each  passing  moment,  told  that  the  pleasure 
was  fast  flitting  away,  but  the  separation  was 
intensely  painful. 

We  are  not  arrogating  to  ourselves  that 
■ others  have  not  experienced  similar  feelings, 
or  are  not  equally  sensitive,  or  did  not  bear 
themselves  more  manfully  than  we  did ; but 
the  recollection  is  strong  within  us,  and  we 
tell  it  for  our  own  relief,  even  though  we  may 


be  reproved  for  morbid  milk-and-water-ism. 
Yet  such  sentiments  have  called  forth  the 
artist  s skill,  the  poet’s  verification,  and  never 
disgrace  the  man. 

^ The  return  was  a jubilee  indeed,  and  after- 
time reflections,  justified  us  in  the  deprivation 
we  had  endured. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  travellers,  how  the 
first  impulse  was  manifested  must  be  left  to 
the  reader’s  imagination.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
there  was  the  struggle  who  should  be  first ; 
the  elder  permitted  the  youngest  to  win  the 
race. 

The  eager  inspection  and  even  astonish- 
ment at  the  new  abode  was  immense  excite- 
ment to  them,  and  the  satisfaction  was  com- 
mensurate : each  tried  to  outvie  the  other  as 
to  who  should  tell  the  most. 

It  was  one  of  those  charming  evenings,  in 
verity  equal  to  an  Arabian  night’s  entertain- 
ment. At  last,  thoroughly  exhausted  from  two 
days’  hard  travelling,  the  signal  to  retire  was 
obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  peaceful  happy 
slumber  crowned  their  day’s  enjoyment. 

They  were  soon 

“ As  fast  lock’d  up  in  sleep  as  guiltless  labour, 

When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller’s  bones.” 

As  reference  to  our  family  happiness  may 
never  again  be  made  by  others  than  ourselves, 
as  no  future  biography  is  likely  to  include 
“ our  kit  and  kin,”  our  reminiscences  may 
still  secure,  in  time  to  come,  a small  memento 
for  those  that  are  more  deeply  interested  in 
them. 

We  have  the  satisfaction,  before  we  con- 
clude these  remarks,  of  observing  that  never 
was  appreciation  of  the  advantages  our  family 
had  had  put  before  them,  more  zealously  and 
satisfactorily  availed  of.  A thorough  acquisi- 
tion of  a new  language,  the  ground-work  of 
one  or  two  more,  and  the  attainment  of  the 
best  of  all  womanly  accomplishments,  self- 
respest — including  a knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  the  concurrent  qualities  to  adorn  society, 
were  their  and  our  own  reward.  Here,  per- 
haps, ought  our  story  to  end,  for  we  have 
brought  it  to  a pleasing  denouement,  when 
all  parties  are  made  happy,  where  one  might 
add — 

**  And  then  the  bridge  bended, 

And  the  story’s  ended.” 

Or  as  the  poet  says,  which  applies  equally 
to  us  as  to  Othello-— 

“ If  I were  now  to  die 
‘Twere  now  to  be  most  happy,  for  I fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 

That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this, 

Succeeds  in  unknown  fate.” 

But  not  so,  the  most  important  of  the  whole 
lot  remains  to  be  told — we  were,  as  it  were, 
just  beginning  the  world  with  our  pack  on 
our  back,  just  commencing  to  feel  our  way. 
We  had  an  excellent  house  over  our  heads,"  a 
posse  of  faithful  dependants-~we  were  not 
encumbered  with  debts,  but  still  we  had 
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many  obligations  and  responsibilities  on  onr 
shoulders.  We  lived  from  day  to  day,  for  if 
our  exchequer  failed,  we  should  run  much 
faster  down  the  hill,  than  we  got  up  it. 

We  boasted  of  all  the  conveniencies  neces- 
sary to  receive  friends,  and  our  disposition 
led  us  to  have  them. 

The  young  folk  had  numerous  associates, 
and  the  old  people  were  glad  to  welcome  > 
familiar  faces. 

The  world  credited  us,  no  doubt,  with  being 

well  lined,”  and  our  “ recexitions”  afforded 
a hearty  welcome. 

Our  curtains  were  amber,  our  . sofas  well 
stuffed,  our  rooms  well  lighted,  and  mirrors 
adorned  our  dwelling.  Clocks,  bronzes,  and 
pictures  filled  the  nooks,  brackets,  and  walls. 

It  is  true  also,  we  had  become  accustomed 
to  three  courses  at  dinner.  One  of  fish,  meat, 
and  poultry,  and  drank  wine  with  our  meal 


Our  wife  had  a carriage  of  her  own,  and 
our  Dobbin  was  faithful  to  our  individual 
wants. 

It  pmre  no  easy  matter  to  part  with  these 
dainties,  although  we  believe  we  are  so  hap- 
pily constituted,  that,  were  such  a dispensa- 
tion advisable,  we  could  put  up  with  a barrow 
— it  was  not,  however,  necessary. 

Our  girls,  besides,  were  well  dressed,  and 
wore  rings  on  their  fingers  ; although  they 
dispensed  with  bells  on  their  toes,  yet  music 
accompanied  them  wherever  they  went. 

Yet,  with  all  these  elegancies,  luxuries,  and 
comforts,  each  day  brought  us  its  work  to  do. 
If  we  did  not  calculate  our  gains  by  the 
kalendar,  our  deficiencies  would  have  made 
us  stare. 

Like  the  Prisoner  of  Gisors^  WQ  had  to  hew 
the  figiwe  out  of  the  wall. 


CHAPTEE  THE  NINTH. 


Me  Warren,  in  his  diary  of  a late  physician, 
has  already  familiarised  the  public  with  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  entrance  of  a 
young  physician  into  practice. 

It  is  fabulous,  although  founded  upon  facts  ; 
it  was  written  only  with  the  experience  of  a 
young  man,  not  with  one  who  had  gone 
through  all  the  gradations  described  ; it  is, 
notwithstanding,  interesting,  and  graphically 
told. 

We  have  not  taken  his  story  for  our  model 
— ours  is  strictly  true  to  the  individual — his 
is  incidental  to  ]Dossibilities,  but  scarcely  pro- 
babilities. We  will  give  a sketch  of  it,  and 
the  public  may  judge. 

We  do  it  not  with  any  hypocritical  in- 
tention, but  rather  to  justify  ourselves  in 
obtruding  our  memoirs  ; conceiving  that  any 
epitome  of  a man’s  history,  who  has  really 
been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  must 
excite  the  curiosity  of  those  who  have  their 
fortunes  to  make ; and  as  Mr  Warren’s 
book  and  ours  (without  the  presumption  of 
sup]DOsing  we  ought  to  be  on  the  same  shelf, 
or  command  the  like  consideration  with  him) 
are  both  written  for  a purpose — his  to  get 
fame,  and  ours  to  rescue  ourselves  merely 
from  a,  x)erhaps,  popular  misgiving — we  con- 
ceive the  better  they  are  known,  the  more 
likely  are  the  objects  of  their  author  to  be 
gained. 

Mr  Warren’s  hero  arrives  in  London  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six.  In  his  treasury-pocket  he 
has  one  hundred  pounds — in  his  trunk  a good 
collection  of  books  and  an  excellent  ward- 
robe. 

He  has,  besides,  a charming  little  wife  (the 
legacy  of  a decayed  and  deceased  townsman. 


whom  he  attended  in  his  last  illness).  Both 
are  in  high  sjDirits  at  their  advent  into  town. 

He  carries  with  him,  also,  a negotiable  (?) 
investment — an  insurance  upon  his  own  life 
of  five  thousand  pounds  (the  annual  xeremium 
of  which  we  must  suppose  to  be,  say  one-half 
per  cent,  insured  so  young,  although  in  these 
modern  times  they  charge  two  per  cent  upon 
a whole  life,  taken  at  twenty  years  of  age) 
eftected  by  his  father  when  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  on  which  fourteen  premiums 
had  been  paid,  amounting  to,  say,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  or  fifty  pounds  a-year,  to  three 
hundred  and  thirty  or  six  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds. 

The  hundred  pounds  is  soon  on  the  wane ; 
and  on  this  policy  of  insurance,  through  the 
recommendation  of  a noble  friend,  he  obtains 
an  advance  from  a Jew  money-lender,  the 
sum  of  three  thousand  pounds,  at  a rate  of 
fifteen  per  cent.,  the  principal  to  be  redeemed 
in  five  years. 

We  shouldjike  to  know  what  Jew,  of  the 
present  day,  would  lend  such  an  amount 
upon  so  insignificant  a security — especially 
upon  such  a young  age — which  might  be  dis- 
solved by  one  premium’s  defalcation. 

With  this  money  the  “young  cou^ffe,”  take 

a house  in  C Street,  West— furnish  it— - 

let  the  first  floor  to  an  old  East-Indian  nabob 
and  his  servant — affix  a brass  plate,  with 
Br  — — . on  the  door,  and  the  physician  jia- 
tiently  awaiting,  like  a spider  in  his  web,  the 
first  fly  he  can  catch,  “ drops  his  line  into  the 
great  waters  of  London.” 

Eor  the  first  twelve  months  he  feels  no 
pulse,  and  touches  no  fee.  Conceiving  no 
good  is  to  be  done  without  a struggle,  he 
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writes  a book  on  Consumption,  for  which  he 
only  asked  fifty  pounds,  but  unhappily  he 
finds  no  publisher  inclined  to  buy  it.  In  full 
anticipation  of  success  he  had  chosen,  in  his 
mind’s  eye,  the  colour  of  a new  dress  to  pre- 
sent his  wife  with.  At  this  disappointment, 
in  his  despair,  he  throws  the  manuscript  be- 
hind the  fire,  which  his  wife  rescues.  He  is 
so  disgusted  at  his  failure,  that  he  resolves  it 
shall  be  the  first  and  only  medical  book  he 


will  ever  write. 


The  second  instalment  of  his  interest  is  due, 
and  debts  have  accumulated.  The  gradual 
diminution  of  the  three  thousand  pounds  be- 
gins to  depress  him : he  gets  sad  and  low, 
and  has  sleepless  nights,  and  the  “ dull  hour” 
stares  him  in  the  face.  In  his  patient  non- 
advancement, he  writes  for  magazines,  which 
bring  him  in  a few  guineas  only.  He  then 
bitterly  laments  the  want  of  introduction. 
The  only  patients  he  gets  are  a few  gentle- 
men’s servants,  and  his  pride  is  mortified  at 
having  to  knock  at  the  front  door,  and  having 
to  descend  down  the  area  to  see  them. 

He  relates  an  anecdote  of  being  sent  for  to 
the  house  of  a sprig  of  conceit,  a Sir  Charles 
J' , who,  instead  of  requiring  his  pro- 


fessional services  for  himself,  desired  them 
for  a favourite  pointer.  He  turns  upon  his 
heel  in  disgust,  and  quits  the  house. 

His  next  annoyance  is  an  accidental  con- 
sultation with  a noted  physician,  who  snubs 
him,  and  gets  him  ousted. 

The  dread  of  a prison  haunts  him,  and  robs 
him  of  all  hope.  He  still  persists  ; and  find- 
ing he  cannot  make  way  in  his  profession, 
determines  to  try  every  possible  means  to 


earn  money. 

He  advertises  for  a tutorship.  He  obtains 
one  pupil,  who  offers  him  two  guineas  a month 
for  twelve  lessons  of  two  hours  each,  the 
lessons  to  be  given  at  the  pupil’s  residence, 
which  is  at  Pimlico.  He  accepts  it ; and  at 
the  end  of  the  month  the  student  considers  he 
has  acquired  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  to  render  further  instruction  unne- 
cessary ! 

His  money  dwindles  to  three  hundred 
pounds,  out  of  which  another  instalment 
of  interest  is  due,  and  his  debts  have 
increased.  His  wife  is  enceinte,  who,  not- 
withstanding, with  a woman’s  industry  and 
talent,  wishing  to  aid  the  general  cause, 
paints  fire  screens,  which  he  sells  at  a bazaar 
in  Oxford  Street ; albeit  their  distress  accu- 
mulates— their  out-goings  exceed  their  in- 
comings— they  are  obliged  to  live  very  pinch- 
ingly.  His  deprivations  are  forcibly  told. 
He  draws  comparisons  between  his  own 
scanty  fare  (being  himself  a gentleman  and  a 
scholar)  and  that  of  the  well-fed  and  pam- 
pered servants  of  his  neighbours.  He  even 
envies  the  care  taken  of  a favourite  dog,  and 
bem6ans  the  neglect  of  a man  of  genius. 

He  is  one  day  sitting  in  the  Park,  when 
his  sympathy  is  excited  towards  an  elderly 
gentleman  on  the  same  bench,  who  is  suffer- 


ing from  Asthma.  He  falls  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  suggests  some  ameliorative 
measures.  The  gentleman,  discovering  his 
strange  companion  to  be  a medical  man, 
offers  him  a fee.  Despite  his  almost  wanting 
a meal,  the  physician  of  course  refused  it ; 
they  separate.  A few  days  afterwards,  the 
anecdote  is  advertised,  and  the  M.D.  is  re- 
quested to  call  at 


Elated  with  joy,  he  attends,  advises  his 
patient  in  an  orthodox  manner,  and  receives 
the  compliment  of  five  guineas.  He  pays 
several  subsequent  visits,  for  which  he  re- 
ceives two  guineas  each.  The  family  physi- 
cian, one  belonging  to  the  Poyal  Household, 
returns  to  town,  meets  him  in  consultation, 
and  suggests  change  of  air ; and  thus  the  pa- 
tient is  lost.  The  jealousy  of  the  old  hand 
supplants  the  aspirations  of  the  young  one. 
The  patient  goes  to  the  country,  and  dies. 

The  few  fees  stop  but  a momentary  gap ; 
want  is  close  dogging  his  heels,  and  he  is 
driven  to  the  humiliating  expedient  of  solicit- 
ing a trifling  loan  from  a wealthy  and  neigh- 
bouring practitioner ; the  result  is  the  gift  of 
a guinea.  His  necessities  provoke  him  to  ac- 
cept it.  The  J ew  calls  upon  him  for  his  half- 
yearly  interest,  which  he  is  unable  to  pay; 
he  begs  a day,  obtains  the  respite,  but  cannot 
meet  his  engagement. 

The  following  day,  when  sitting  down  to 
dinner  with  his  wife,  who  had  just  descended 
from  her  confinement,  two  sherifis’  officers 
are  shown  into  his  room,  and  he  is  arrested. 
They  carry  him  off  to  a sponging-house, 
where  his  poverty  subjects  him  to  all  its  de- 
privations ; he  passes  a wretched  night  in  a 
fireless  room,  falls  towards  morning  into  a 
heavy  slumber,  from  exhaustion  and  distress 
of  mind ; and  is  awoke  by  his  wife  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  whose  ceaseless  importunity  to 
their  Indian  lodger,  was  rewarded  by  the  loan 
of  three  hundred  pounds ! 

Their  gratitude  is  uumeasureable  ; the  in- 
terest and  expellees  are  paid,  and  he  is  once 
more  free. 

The  residue  is  swallowed  up  by  clamorous 
and  pressing  creditors,  and  he  again  is  as 
badly  off  as  over. 

In  a casual  stroll  out  one  evening  to  kill 
care,  and  dispel  bitter  thoughts,  and  wander- 
ing accidentally  towards  the  Italian  Opera 
House,  when,  among  the  hubbub  of  carriages 
setting  down,  a scream  is  heard  and  a call 
made  for  a medical  man — he  rushes  to  the 
scene  of  action — a lady  in  a carriage  had  in- 
advertently thrust  her  arm  out  of  the  window, 
to  screen  herself,  as  she  considered,  from  a 
collision ; her  hand  is  caught  by  a carriage 
driven  rapidly  by  in  an  opposite  direction,  by 
which  her  shoulder  is  dislocated,  and  her 
wrist  fearfully  lacerated.  He  tenders  his 
services,  places  her  in  the  most  comfortable 
position,  and  is  driven  home  with  her.  Mr 
Cline,  the  then  noted  surgeon,  is  sent  for,  who 
reduces  the  dislocation,  whilst  the  physician 


is  left  in  charge  of  the  case. 
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Tliis  treatment  is  successful. 

The  lady  recovers,  and  the  family  load  him 
with  favours,  and  employ  him  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  introduce  him  to  their  connections. 

Fortime  then  begins  to  smile  upon  him — 
he  finds  himself  in  constant  requisition. 

His  lodger  dies,  and  leaves  him  a legacy  of 

2,000^. 

He  meets  in  consultation  the  rich  practi- 
tioner, who  answered  his  appeal  during  his 
extremity  by  handing  him  a guinea,  and  his 
first  impulse  is  to  refund  the  donation,  which 
of  course  is  a severe  rebuke  to  the  donor. 

Hrom  this  time,  all  things  go  on  favourably. 

He  is  enabled  shortly  to  pay  off  his  5,000?., 
and  at  the  end  of  a dozen  years,  his  practice 
yielded  him  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand a year — 

“ Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

Which,  like  a toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a precious  jewel  in  his  head.’* 

The'  original  is  better  worded,  and  more 
powerfully  expressed,  than  our  faint  abstract 
can  convey  any  idea  of ; the  purport  is  the 
same ; but  who  can  read  it  without  seeing 
the  improbability  of  such  events  happening 
in  actual  life. 

The  extreme  folly  of  a man  coming  up_  to 
London  a perfect  stranger,  and  calculating 
upon  getting  into  practice  without  connec- 
tions as  a physician,  is  evident-— why,  such  a 
i^hing  is  without  precedent.  ^ 

The  progress  of  a physician  must  be  dated 
from  some  association  of  a public  nature  ; he 
must  be  an  attache  to  a public  hospital,  or 
other  institution.  He  must  mingle  v/ith  his 
brotherhood,  or  he  must  distinguish  himself 
at  public  medical  assemblies,  or  exhibit  lite- 
rary talent,  and  work  hard  for  years. 

People  do  not  flock  so  suddenly  to  the 
stranger. 

The  next  improbability,  is  the  obtaining  so 
large  a sum  of  money  upon  so  poor  a secu- 
rity ; and  the  last  unlikelihood  is  the  crushed 
arm,  but  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  acci- 
dents oftentimes  of  the  most  trifling  nature 
lead  to  great  events. 

The  author,  a barrister  by  profession,  states 
that  he  had  previously  studied  medicine  for 
six  years.  Prom  such  a field  doubtlessly,  did 
he  derive  the  idea  of  that  preliminary  history 
and  subsequent  relations. 

The  introduction,  then,  is  of  little  moment. 
It  is  so  graphically  told,  that  the  non-profes- 
sionable  reader  sympathises  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  a man,  notwithstanding  he  has  chiefly 
his  own  imprudence  to  blame  ; and  the  more 
fabulous  the  story,  the  more  spirit-stirring 
the  effect : still  it  is  no  exaggeration  with 
many  a practitioner,  to  pass  days  and  months 
in  indolent  suspense,  even  under  favourable 
circumstances. 

There  are  briefless  doctors,  as  well  as  brief- 
less gownsmen ; nor  is  the  incident  of  profes- 
sional jealousy  overstated. 

‘ Of  all  professions,  the  medical  abounds 
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most  in  that  ungi’acious  quality,  and  seemingly 
for  this  cause ; the  pursuit  is  such  an  arduous 
one,  so  slow  in  its  advancement,  and  requires 
so  many  years  to  secure  a footing,  and  such 
continued  tact,  perseverance,  and  energy  to 
maintain  it,  and  the  remembrance  also  that  it 
is  held  together  chiefly  by  personal  com- 
plaisance, humility,  and  watchfulness,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  medical  world,  severally, 
in  the  great  race  of  competition,  view  with 
biting  lips  any  neighbour  that  makes  longer 
strides  than  themselves. 

Hot  that  the  profession  makes  men  un- 
amiable,  for  its  exigencies  call  forth  the  best 
qualities  of  the  human  heart,  and  cultivate 
the  noblest  faculties  of  our  nature — (It  would 
be  the  same  in  any  other  profession  where 
success  depended  upon  close  individual  appli- 
cation)—-Hut  the  medical  profession  is  subject 
to  such  contingencies  as  to  ruflle  the  most 
equilibrious  temperament. 

Health  is  so  valuable  a treasure,  that 
long  friendship,  bound  by  faith,  respect,  and 
high  estimation,  vanish  with  the  turn  of  a 
straw,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  intermeddler. 

If  a sick  man  run  not  on  to  convalescence, 
so  rapidly  as  he  thinks  he  ought,  or  there 
should  seem  to  be  a pause  in  his  advance- 
ment, the  slightest  hint  will  induce  him  to 
take  himself  and  his  case  off,  to  some  distant, 
obscure,  and  alien  adviser,  and  the  long  striv- 
ings of  time  by  the  family-tried  advocate  are 
thrown  to  the  winds. 

Hence  the  growth  of  that  rigid  stringency 
called  etiquette,  which  makes  the  pursuit 
wearisome  and  disgusting  to  follow.  If  called 
to  a case,  it  is  safe  to  know  that  the  patient  is 
not  under  other  care ; it  is  well  to  learn  the 
sources  of  your  own  recommendation,  lest  you 
bring  a nest  of  hornets  about  your  head ; and 
if  your  enlistment  be  the  result  of  accident, 
you  must  be  prepared  for  squalls,  lest  some 
one  has  been  supplanted,  and  yourself  called 
to  an  account  for  your  officiousness  in  attend- 
ing. A temporary  absence  from  home  at  an 
emergency  will  frequently  lose  a connection 
of  twenty  years*  acquiring. 

The  medical  science,  besides,  fluctuates  like 
a barometer.  At  one  time,  a dogma  prevails, 
becomes  popular,  and  is  as  quickly  upset. 

A vacillating  patient,  fuU  of  trust  and  reli- 
ance one  moment,  will  quit  his  professional 
adviser  the  next,  and  bolt  off  to  some  Hydro- 
pathic establishment,  or  run  to  a Mesmerist 
or  Homoeopath. 

Hovelty  is  more  fragrant  to  a stomach  nau- 
seated by  monotonous  bitter  draughts. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the 
spirit  of  professional  life  should  always  be  in 
a state  of  excitement,  should  become  irascible, 
and  that  jealousy  and  envy,  and  all  unchari- 
tableness, should  foster  and  flourish  in  the 
general  rank. 

Hor  is  the  profession  free,  more  than  any 
other  class  of  brain-workers,  from  the  frailties 
that  smear  the  bright  front  of  humanity. 

“Envy,”  says  Barton,  “ gnaws  many  men’s 
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hearts,  and  crucifies  their  souls.”  ‘‘As  a moth 
gnaws  a garment,  doth  envy  consume  a man.” 
“ Such  a one  is  quickened  with  a fiend.”  “For” 
so  often  as  an  envious  creature  sees  another 
man  prosper,  become  enriched,  thrive,  and  be 
fortunate  in  the  world,  get  honours,  offices, 
and  the  like  (Just  take  up  a medical  journal  of 
the  present  day,  and  read  the  acrimonious 
vituperations  flung  at  the  successful  candidate 
at  every  public  election.  Wot  one  appoint- 
ment out  of  twenty  is  considered  well  filled, 
because  the  journalist’s  friends  are  not  chosen. 
That  the  antagonism  is  from  pure  patriotism : 
faugh ! else,  were  it  just,  what  a wicked 
world  it  must  be),  “he  repines,  grieves,  and 
tortures  himself.  If  his  friend  or  equal  be 
preferred,  it  galls  him  afresh.  ’Tis  a dagger 
at  his  heart.  He  looks  at  him  with  an  envious 
eye,  and  will  damage  himself  to  do  the  other 
a mischief ; lose  one  eye  willingly,  that  liis 
fellow  might  lose  both ; or  like  the  cruel  brute 
(in  Quintilian)  who  poisoned  the  flowers  in  his 
garden  that  his  neighbour’s  bees  might  get  no 
more  honey  from  them.” 

Envy  is  the  beginning  of  Hell  in  this  life, 
and  a passion  not  to  be  excused. 

A man  to  be  secure  from  reproach  and 
jealousy  should  be  inglorious  and  poor— 


philpthropy,  and  God-like  offices  of  the  pro- 
fessional advocate. 

That  he  does  this  admirably,  feelingly,  and 
successfully,  the  notability  of  his  booh  well 
testifies. 

Among  all  the  literature  that  appeals  to  the 
feelings,  that  imparts  good  advice,  and  con- 
veys a sound  moral,  few  books  are  more 
worthy  to  be  read  than  ‘ The  Diary  of  a late 
Physician.’  It  has  been  re-printed  many 
times,  and  now  forms  two  handsome  table 
volumes. 

“Truth,”  as  our  motto  has  it,  “is  always 
stranger  than  fiction,”  and,  therefore,  we 
calculate  our  memoirs  may  not  lose  interest 
by  their  fidelity. 

It  is  questionable  how  far  it  is  politic  for 
any  man  to  tell  of  his  own  humbleness  and 
misfortunes,  to  whisper  his  own  frailties,  or 
to  boast  of  his  own  success,  but  the  world  is 
a-head  now-a-days,  it  has  eyes  of  its  own  as 
well  as  ears  ; and  although  seeing  is  believing, 
and  rumour  hath  a thousand  tongues,  whose 
slander  is  the  more  audible,  the  more  delicately 
it  is  insinuated,  still  the  discriminating  powers 
of  well-disposed  people  are  not  to  be  blinded 
by  scandal,  nor  obtunded  by  the  bellowings 
of  the  brazen  calf. 


‘^Better  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed  acquire 
Too  high  a fame,’’ 

“ for  he  that  is  honest  and  successful,  has  all  his 
life  laid  ofen  and  his  reproaches  seen,  whereas, 
not  one  of  a thousand  but  has  done  something 
more  worthy  of  dispraise  and  animadversion, 
than  commendation.” 

We  cannot  all  be  honoured  and  rich — all 
Csesars — therefore  be  patient  and  content, 
but  be  prepared.  The  commonwealth  of 
Yenice,  in  their  armoury,  hath  this  in- 
scription— 

“ Happy  is  ilie  citie  tvJdch  in  time  of  peace,  thinks  of 
xcari' 

A fit  motto  for  every  man’s  private  house. 

The  pith  of  Mr  Warren’s  book  is  to  ex- 
hibit the  workings  of  the  human  passions 
upon  the  physical  frame,  to  pourtray  the 
miseries  of  the  world,  known  to  none  so  well 
as  the  medical  man ; and  to  show  how  greatly 
the  public  are  indebted  ^o  the  untiring  zeal, 


“Magna  est  veritas,  et  preralebit.” 

We  work  to  an  end,  and  we  will  not  put 
down  our  pen  until  we  have,  as  we  think, 
accomplished  it. 

Our  design  is  to  pourtray  the  rough  paths 
of  medical  life,  nor  to  withhold  the  flowers 
that  ornament  the  side  of  it,  and  when 
the  arbour  of  contentment  is  reached,  to  bid 
our  fellow'--travellers  remember,  that  every  rose 
has  its  thorn,  that  ease  is  not  always  to  be 
found  on  the  most  fragrant  couch,  for  there 
lurks  the  more  mischief  in  the  shadiest  places. 
The  serpent  in  the  grass,  wffiose  poisonous 
sting  is  fatal,  is  not  so  dangerous  an  enemy  as 
slander, 

“ Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,  whose 
tongue 

Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ; whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  earth  : kings,  queens,  and  st.ntes, 
Maids,  matrons,  nay  the  secrets  of  the  grave, 

This  viperous  slander  enters.” 
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CHAPTEU  THE  TENTH. 


With  tins  prelude  we  will  revert  back  to 
tbe  concluding  j)age  of  our  liistory. 

* * “ There  is  some  star 

Which  comes  athwart  our  destiny 
For  ever,  with  misleading  light 

For  though 

“ Our  thighs  be  pack’d  with  wax,  our  mouths 
with  honey, 

W e bring  it  to  the  hive,  and,  like  the  bees, 

Are  murdered  for  our  pains.” 

We  had  launched  our  bark  and  crew  into  the 
open  sea,  and  with  a full  sail  and  favouring 
breeze  we  were  directing  our  course  to  the 
haven  of  our  hopes,  to  sojourn  in  the  land  of 
milk  and  honey ; but  the  clouds  gathered,  the 
horizon  darkened,  the  elements  revolted,  and 

* * The  fire  and  cracks 

Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem’d  to  besiege  and  make  his  bold  waves 

tremble.” 

We  were,  like  Ferdinand,  ready  to  exclaim, 

* Hell  is  empty. 

And  all  the  devils  are  hereJ' 

From  the  peculiar  appropriation  of  our 
time,  rising  daily  very  early,  and,  weather  per- 
mitting,  seeking  an  hour  or  two’s  fresh  air, 
the  only  recreation  we  were  enabled  to  take, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  entire  day  being 
absorbed  in  business  pursuits,  which  included 
always  a full  levee  of  conferences,  always  a 
portfolio  of  correspondence,  and  always  an  un- 
conquerable aversion  to  be  idle,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  we  knew  little  of  what  was 
passing  outside  our  doors,  or  even  in  the 
world,  except  such  as  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  a morning  journal,  or  a medical  periodical, 
would  aJTor^. 

We  consequently  were  unconscious  of  the 
doings  even  of  our  neighbour,  much  less  of 
the  inhabitants  of  our  street,  still  less  of  the 
movements  of  our  parish,  and,  if  possible, 
lesser  still  of  the  under-current  feeling,  that 
was  brewing  to  our  prejudice  and  disadvan- 
tage. 

As  a talkable  fact,  the  common  pleasures  of 
life  were  denied  to  us ; although  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  two  principal  theatres,  of 
which  amusement  we  were  remarkably  fond, 
it  will  scarcely  be  believed,  that  we  never  i 
have  seen  that  popular  opera  designated  The 
Bohemian  Girl,  and  played  so  many  nights  at 
Drury  Lane. 

For  seven  years  we  never  once  went  to 
the  theatre  at  wLole  price ; and  certainly, 
although  in  our  younger  days,  we  were  a 
most  inveterate  play-goer,  we  cannot  tax  our 
memory  beyond  two  or  three  occasions,  and 
those  recently,  of  having  witnessed  an  entire 
evening’s  entertainment. 


We  have  certainly  not  dined  out  a dozen 
times  in  as  many  years  on  a week-day, 
so  sedulously  have  we  made  ourselves  the 
slave  to  our  purpose. 

We  have  now  and  then  stolen  two  or  three 
days  at  a stretch : but  then  it  was  to  go  great 
distances,  and  on  matters  of  pressing  ne- 
cessity. 

We  presume  the  very  marked  assiduity  we 
displayed,  and  its  accompanying  reward — 
stirred  up  a multitude  of  little  prejudices 
and  jealousies,  which  are  nurtured,  as  we 
said  before,  by  envy  and  uncharitableness. 

W’e  confess  to  having  deviated  from  the 
jog-trot  slow  march  of  olden  times. 

We  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  got 
out  of  the  mire  of  obscurity.  Our  Hercules 
was  our  own  industry. 

When  once  an  attack  begins,  there  is  no 
knowing  where  it  will  end — calumny  is  catch- 
ing. Grive  a dog  a bad  name,  and  hang  him — 
they  are  virtually  the  same. 

“For  slander  lives  upon  succession, 

For  ever  housed,  when  once  it  gets  possession.” 

There  is  something  pleasing,  perhaps,  with 
the  best  of  us,  to  catch  the  passing  rumour ; 
and  if  that  rumour  be  favourable,  or  the  re- 
verse, so  either  way,  from  habit,  are  we  led 
to  form  prejudices  without  ever  once  taking 
the  trouble  to  judge  for  ourselves. 

In  this  manner  do  we  acquire  public  con- 
ceit of,  or  engender  morbid  averson  towards 
individuals,  playing  any  conspicuous  part  in 
the  commonwealth  of  society,  without  ever 
having  seen  the  targetted  man;  wdthout 
knowing  him  from  Adam  ; wntbiout  any  means 
of  judging  of  his  capabilities,  or  his  vices,  but 
the  impression  is  taken,  and  holds  ^iirm  its 
seat. 

Indeed  it  is  rather  unpleasant  to  be  unde- 
ceived, because  it  might  provoke  a blush  of 
reproof  for  judging  so  hastily,  and  on  such 
slight  grounds. 

So  and  so  is  reported  to  be  a demagogue, 
and  consequently  must  be  one ; whe.reas  he 
may  be  a cosmopolitan  only,  and  yet  an 
amiable  and  good  man. 

So  and  so  is  a mannerist  in  his  performstnee, 
a dogmatical  manager,  and  a grasping  and 
avaricious  wretch ; whereas  he  may  combine 
in  his  little  finger  all  the  talent,  liberality, 
and  benevolence  of  his  competitors  put  to- 
gether. 

Another  is  decried  as  a humbug — an  orator 
for  the  mob — a panderer  to  the  multitude, 
and  yet,  in  reality,  be  a plain  common-sense 
reasoner,  and  a humane  and  enlightened 
creature. 

A fourth,  be  he  by  chance  a professional 
man,  is  suddenly  held  up  to  the  world  as  an 
empiric — a successful  charlatan,  nay,  a rogue 
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and  a scoundrel,  one  tliat  ouglit  to  be  dis- 
couraged  and  despised ; one  whom  nothing 
less  than  Lynch  law  can  and  ought  to  exter- 
minate. 

But,  will  say  some  more  temperate  observer, 

What  do  you  know  of  this  or  that  man  ? 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  speak  ? 

Did  you  ever  see  him  perform  ? 

Did  you  ever  read  any  of  his  speeches  ? 

Or  were  you  ever  a patient  of  his  ? 

“ IN’ever and  God  forbid.”  “ We  don’t 
want.” 

“ Then  wdiat  do  you  know  of  him  P ” 

“Nothing,  and  don’t  want,  except  that  he 
is,  what  we  say.” 

How  do  you  know  ? ” 

“ Why,  don’t  everybody  say  so  ? and  surely 
everybody  can’t  be  wrong.” 

The  old  story  is  well  known  of  a wager 
being  laid,  that  a thoroughfare  should  be 
stopped  by  one  idle  star-gazer.  Let  any  one 
in  a public  street  stop  and  stare,  and  persist 
in  it,  with  such  an  exclamation  as,  “ There  ! 
there  ! ! it  is ! ! ! ” and  yet  seeing  nothing, 
and  hundreds  will  follow  his  example,  and 
many  see  what  he  wishes  them  to  believe  he 
is  looking  at~--nothing.  So  prejudice  springs 
from  a like  trifling  source ; set  it  but  afloat, 
and  the  evil  finds  wings,  and  flies  with  light- 
ning’s speed. 

We  have  elsewhere  written  this  bit  of  phi- 
losophy as  a salvo  to  a wounded  spirit.  It 
runs  thus  “If  one  man  call  another  a liar, 
it  is  certainly  a great  offence,  but  the  appel- 
lation does  not  prove  the  fact.  If  the  assaulted 
know  that  he  merit  tiie  designation,  then  the 
thrust  goes  home,  and  he  ought  to  resent  it, 
or  he  would  be  call  ed  a poltroon.”  Better  to 
avoid  the  occasion  by  not  deserving  the 
epithet. 

W e once,  in  the  heat  of  youth  and  in  the 
warmth  of  debate,  let  drop  a rude  expression 
to  an  old  friend..  He  coolly  told  us  that  if  we 
repeated  the  s?„me  the  next  morning,  he  should 
know  how  to  deal  with  it. 

We  saw  O ar  error  immediately,  and  apolo- 
gised, whicL  was  kindly  accepted.  Had  he 
resented  it  on  the  instant,  he  would  have  lost 
his  triumj ph,  for  he  would  not  have  bettered 
his  cause,  and  the  doubt  would  have  remained, 
who  was  right,  and  one  blow  might  have  been 
as  good  as  another. 

^ One  of  our  first  mental  disturbances,  of  the 
kind  we  are  alluding  to,  was  a libel  passed 
upon  ourselves  in  a public  manner^ 

On  the  instant  we  were  up  in  arms,  and 
were  for  going  to  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
but^  on  reading  it  over,  we  saw  at  once  the 
falsity  of  the  accusation,  and  we  knew  it  would 
refute  itself. 

Another  and  another  succeecled,  equally  as 
falsely  grounded,  and  we  left,  them  to  their 
fate.  They  were  all  too  good  to  be  true. 

Using  our  argmneut,  “ that  one  fool  makes 
many,”  the  tocsin  was  sounded  in  other  and 
many  quarters,  and  echoed  and  re-echoed  to 
our  amusement. 


We  still  bore  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  our 
way.  We  were  invulnerable,  and  the  writers 
have  lived  to  earn  their  disappointment. 

Of  course  no  one  took  the  trouble  to  espouse 
our  cause,  and  there  were  those  who,  seeing 
no  refutation,  swallowed  the  bait  and  believed 
the  charges  to  be  true.  We  became  appel- 
lated  as  an  advertiser,  and  therefore  it  was 
at  pnce  set  down  that  we  could  neither  be 
legitimate  or  true,  although  in  the  same  column 
stood  forth,  forsooth,  announcements  of  po- 
pular_,  orthodox,  and  empirical  significations, 
which  notwithstanding  ours  was  in  comparison 
to  them  but  as  “ a needle  in  a bottle  of  hay,” 
theirs  proceeded  from 

“ All — all-honourable  men,” 

ours,  the  vocabulary  was  searched  to  mud  it. 

There  are  unworthy  creatures  in  every  com- 
munity, but  we  readily  respond  to  the  ana- 
thema, that  should  be  hurled  against  those 
usurping  the  rights  of  the  medical  philan- 
thropist ; not  that  the  mere  rivalry,  the  mere 
turning  aside  of  fees  from  one  man’s  pocket 
to  another,  deserves  any  consideration, because 
the  qualified  practitioner  can  always  vanquish 
such  foes,  and  can  well  spare  what  folly 
awards  to  others ; but  the  vulgar  wretch  who 
assumes  a garb  and  a dignity  as  foreign  to  his 
real  pretensions  as  black  is  to  white,  and  who, 
totally  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  life,  ventures 
on  the  score  of  sordid  gain,  to  prescribe  for 
its  infirmities,  is  deserving  of  all  that  infamy 
and  corporeal  punishment  can  inflict,  and  to 
such  a one  should  the  epithet  of  charlatan  be 
applied.  But  more  of  this  presently. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  we  were  indif- 
ferent to  these  attacks  upon  ourselves,  be- 
cause we  should  belie  the  assertion  by  this 
very  notice  of  them. 

We  w^ere,  in  fact,  sorely  wounded,  because 
we  had  that  within  us  that  passeth  show. 

We  had  a love  for  our  occupation. 

We  deemed  ourselves  actuated  by  a prin- 
ciple of  fair  play. 

We  considered  we  knew  our  office  as  well 
as  any  of  our  fellow  travellers  on  the  same 
road,  of  our  own  age  and  standing,  and  we 
considered  that  we  had  a right  to  exercise 
our  discretion  as  to  what  branch  of  the  sci- 
ence (being  qualified  in  all  as  much  as  the 
highest  heads  of  our  bodies  corporate,  to 
practise  our  calling)  we  chose. 

We  had  not  the  advantage  of  trumpeting 
ourselves  into  notoriety  through  being  at- 
tached to  any  public  institution,  and  there- 
fore we  chose  to  exert  our  endeavours,  to  ren- 
der our  own  institution,  on  a par  to  any  of 
the  rest,  and  by  that  means  and  our  own  le- 
gitimate endeavours,  to  curry  favour  with  the 
thinking  world. 

The  Elite  (?)  the  buckram  and  perched  up 
may,  Pooh  ! Pooh  ! as  much  as  they  please, 
but  we  hesitate  not  to  express,  that  we  feel  a 
modest  consciousness,  that  our  writings  are 
as  orthodox  as,  and  a great  deal  more  original 
than,  numberless  others  that  are  put  together. 
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mayhap,  in  larger  form,  and  more  expensive 
bindings. 

We  have  another  very  satisfactory  consola» 
tion  in  knowing  that  our  especial  devotion  is 
the  most  useful,  and  most  needed,  suffering 
humanity  is  in  search  of,  and  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  have  conducted  it,  through- 
out our  lives,  we  have  the  consolation  also  of 
knowing  that  we  have  secured 

“ Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends 

albeit  our  revilers  may  outnumber  the  sands 
of  the  sea,  and  anchor  deep  in  it. 

If  by  publishing  our  thoughts  and  experi- 
ence in  a popular,  intellible,  and  readable 
form,  and  announcing  the  same  in  a spirited 
and  legitimate  mnnner ; if  in  the  aforesaid 
no  undue  pretensions  are  put  forth,  no  bom- 
bastic eulogy  of  our  own  superiority  sub- 
mitted, but,  on  the  contrary,  a due  respect 
awarded  to  every  qualified  member  of  the 
profession,  and  a proper  estimate  be  hurled 
at  the  pretender,  and  if,  withal,  our  writings 
shall  have  orthodoxy  in  their  aim,  and  good 
in  their  end,  then  this  is  the  very 

“ Head  and  front  of  our  offending 

and  it 

“ Hath  this  extent— no  more 

then  we  stand  convicted,  and  fearlessly  await 
our  sentence. 

The  argument  is,  that  advertising  is  an  un- 
fair mode  of  rivalry — it  is  not  the  honest 
sweat  of  the  brow ; that  if  all  men  were  on 
an  equality,  and  none  allowed  to  go  ahead, 
but  were  to  proceed  in  the  jog-trot  way,  each 
would  stand  on  his  own  merits. 

But  who  is  to  limit  the  enterprise  of  man  ? 
Supposing  all  the  present  leading  physicians 
were  to  take  up  their  abode  in  Whitechapel, 
would  they  be  selected  to  attend  on  royalty, 
and  the  aristocracy  living  at  the  west.  Indi- 
vidual merit  and  favouritism  is  discoverable 
wherever  it  may  be,  but  many  men  are  se- 
lected from  fashion  and  circumstances,  and 
did  we  ourselves  possess  certain  interests, 
were  we  particularly  placed,  it  is  even  possi- 
ble we  might  acquit  ourselves  as  well  as  those 
who  hold  the  reins. 

As  it  is,  we  confess  we  owe  everything  to 
our  position  and  circumstances ; but  then  we 
made  that  position  ourselves,  and  we  have 
reared  the  horse  we  ride. 

It  is  contended  again,  that  advertising  puts 
a specious  colouring  on  all  things  announced. 
That  the  world,  not  thoroughly  understanding 
that  announcements  proceed  from  the  parties 
most  interested,  read  them  as  editorial  com' 
mendations,  and  so  are  misled. 

That  is  very  true,  but  the  public  should 
learn  what  to  avoid  as  well  as  what  to  take 
for  gospel,  and  should  exercise  their  own 
discrimination. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  hold  it  not 
a little  to  be  chuckled  at,  that  we  have  led 
the  van  for  years,  and  those  whose  attention 


has  been  turned  to  the  matter,  who  are  ob- 
servers, or  are  interested  in  the  same,  must 
know  as  much. 

Our  announcements  of  books  and  establish- 
ments have  been  complimented  for  their  ori- 
ginality, pithiness,  terseness,  and  smooth 
[ reading,  and  have  never  incurred  the  charge 
of  exaggeration,  or  egotistical  obtrusiveness. 

We  have  had  it  laid  to  our  door,  as  trespass- 
ing beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety,  by  se- 
lecting subjects  for  our  writings  that  should 
on^  be  canvassed  in  the  closet. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  in  these 
pages,  (more  than  we  have  already  done,  by 
naming  our  several  works,)  what  is  this  ob- 
noxious department  we  follow,  or  give  our 
principal  attention  to,  but  this  we  contend, 
that  we  have  chosen  one,  where  properly  ad- 
ministered to,  is  the  most  useful  our  afflicted 
race  requires  assistance  in,  and  one  wherein 
the  public  have  manifested  their  full  appreci- 
ation of  by  soliciting  our  aid. 

It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  every  ill 
is  to  be  cured  only  by  physic. 

Macbeth.  How  does  your  patient,  Doctor  ? 

Doctor.  Not  so  sick,  my  Lord, 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick  coming  iancies 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Macbeth.  Cure  her  of  that : 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a mind  diseased  ; 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a rooted  sorrow  ; 

Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  ; 

And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 

Cleanse  the  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

Doctor.  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  himself. 

Macbeth.  Throw  physic  to  the  dogst  I’ll  none  of  it. 

Therein  Macbeth  was  right,  and  half  our 
patients  are  of  the  doctor’s  kind,  but  we  do 
not  leave  them  to  minister  to  themselves. 

We  have  in  the  press  at  this  moment  a 
publication  which  we  have  already  christened 
“ The  Case  Book.”  It  is  a compendium 
of  our  experience,  founded  on  a whole  life, 
and  on  the  especial  and  particular  branch 
of  the  profession  we  have  mostly  given  our 
time  to. 

These  Memoirs  accompany  it,  and  we  ap- 
pend them,  because  we  consider  the  union 
appropriate ; but  as  medical  books  are  not 
every  body’s  reading,  and  as  a biography  is 
subservient  to  the  curiosity,  good  wishes,  and 
anxieties  of  friends,  we  have,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, published  it  separately. 

We  have  already  scattered  enough  in  these 
pages  to  show  that  we  hold  it  to  be  every 
man’s  duty  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  himself, 
we  advocate  that  he  do  it  honestly,  but  we 
deny  the  right  of  the  lag-behind  to  define 
honesty  by  his  own  conceit,  to  measure 
another  man’s  wheat  by  his  own  bushel. 

Our  opposition  lies  in  the  wrong  direction, 
because  we  are  not  understood. 

We  have  not  a spark  of  empiricism  in  our 
nature,  we  defy  any  living  soul  to  the  charge. 

We  never  aggravated  a case,  excited  a fear. 
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or  created  a doubt,  in  a case  that  we  have 
been  consulted  upon  in  our  life. 

Our  disposition  is  the  other  way,  or  we 
might  have  doubled  our  fees. 

We  have  often  removed  an  alarm,  and  so 
eased  an  excited  mind,  that  the  honorarium 
has  reluctantly  been  produced,  because,  ac- 
cording to  our  own  showing,  there  is  nothing 
the  matter,  and  the  patient  being  disabused 
of  his  fears,  considers  it  hard  to  pay  for  such 
comfort,  because  he  came  to  be  “ prescribed 
for,”  and  no  prescription — no  fee  ! 

Besides,  in  a medical  jDoint  of  view,  we  defy 
any  unholy  construction  upon  our  motives 
or  actions. 

We  have  ever  endeavoured  to  uphold,  and 
to  give  a due  importance  to,  the  legitimate 
members  of  the  profession. 

We  have  never  sounded  the  gong  in  our 
own  praise. 

We  never  till  now  insisted  upon  our  own 
pretensions  being  as  good  and  great  as  our 
neighbour’s,  nor  have  we  needed  it. 

We  have  insisted  that 

‘‘  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man,” 

but  we  have  denounced  the  Judas  of  the 
fraternity. 

We  contend  that  we  have  done  more,  and 
done  it  fearlessly  too,  to  expose  the  empiri- 
cism and  fraud  that  infest  the  town,  thanail  the 
medical  journals  put  together,  because  they 
are  read  by  the  profession  principally,  Avhereas 
our  hooks  have  travelled  from  pole  to  pole, 
and  are  read  by  the  multitude. 

Neither  are  we  insensible  to  this  circum- 
stance. 

Where  once  a prejudice  exists~and  per- 
haps its  influence  is  more  cruel  where  it  is 
wrongly  based — it  not  only  has  a tendency  to 
tarnish  a good  name,  but  it  bars  the  advance- 
ment of  the  individual  in  the  social  scale.  It 
falls  on  the  mantle  of  others  than  the  wearer 
— those  dearest  and  nearest  of  kin  to  him. 
If,  fortunately,  it  do  not  wound  him  pecu- 
niarily, he  can  bear  up  against  it ; but  then, 
if  fortune  be  on  his  side,  where  is  the  man 
who  would  not  sacrifice  it,  to  defend  his  fair 
fame  and  reputation  ? 

“ The  aim  of  all  is  hut 

To  nurse  the  life  with  honour,  wealth,  and  ease, 

In  waning  age.'' 

We  fear,  for  we  prefer  envy  to  pity,  that 
were  we  to  narrate  to  the  public  what  we 
have  suffered  for  their  sake,  we  should  com- 
mand their  sympathy,  but  we  desire  it  not ; 
we  merely,  for  the  short  time  that  is  left  to 
us,  desire  their  support — else  could  we  tell  of 
unheard-of  mortifications. 

There  are  men  who  would  set  duty,  charity, 
and  benevolence  at  defiance,  to  support  their 
omiour  propref  as  they  believe  it  to  be,  and 
extend  their  hostility  to  the  individual. 

Some  few  obsolete  members  of  the  pro- 
fession have  done  it  by  braggadocia  assump- 
tion— to  name  them  would  be  to  elevate  them 
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from  the  obscurity  they  dwell  in.  There  are 
others  who  observe  no  such  puerile  dis- 
tinction ; their  conduct  deserves  and  has  our 
gratitude,  but  they  need  not  our  praise,  their 
self-approval  is  their  own  reward. 

To  the  former  we  would  say,  how  delighted 
we  should  be  to  be  measured  by  their  own 
scales,  and  if  we  did  not  make  "the  owners 
kick  the  beam,  we  are  mistaken  in  our  own 
estimation. 

It  is  truly  droll Jto  observe  the  career  of 
many  such.  They  splutter,  fume,  and  fuss, 
are  very  great  in  their  own  ideas,  but  they 
are  no  better  than  other  men  after  all.  They 
live,  eat,  drink,  and  die  as  their  fellows,  have 
the  same  wants,  feelings,  and  obligations  as 
other  men,  run  milk  scores,  butchers’  bills, 
and  look  sharply  after  fees,  and  frequently 
find  the  want  of  them. 

Verily  there  is  a vast  deal  of  false  pride  in 
human  kind. 

♦ 

^ Men’s  faults  do  seldom  to  themselves  appeal' ; 

Their  own  transgressions  partially  they  smother.” 

And,  we  might  add. 

Think  but  how  vile  a spectacle  it  were 
To  view  the  present  trespass  in  another.” 

We  have  a desire  less  to  bewail  our  own 
grievances  than  to  remove  the  cause  of  them. 
That  can  readily  be  believed  by  the  pains 
and  expense  we  are  at  in  endeavouring  to 
show  who’s  who.  We  have  certainly  striven 
to  render  our  pages  legible  and  agreeably 
narratal,  by  the  interspersion  of  anecdotes,  not 
one  of  which  but  is  strictly  true  ; and 
although  we  ourselves  may  be  the  hero,  we 
aim  rather  to  show  our  industry  and  per- 
severance, and  put  them  forth  as  claims  to 
what  we  have  secured,  than  to  distinguish  i 
ourselves  as  an  admirable  Crichton  or  a me- 
lancholy Jacques. 

So  much  for  the  charge  against  ourselves, 
that  we  are  an  innovator  of  established  usages 
— an  expositor,  not  so  much  of  the  secrets  of 
the  prison-house,  for  every  inquisitive  mind 
will  know  something  more  than  is  generally 
known  of  the  economy  of  the  frame  he  in- 
habits, but  as  inducing  people  to  think  of 
cause  and  efiect. 

THAT  progress  of  investigation  cannot  be 
stopped. 

All  sciences  have  honorary  members. 

The  province  of  the  astronomer,  the  geo- 
logist, the  chemist,  the  engineer,  the  politician, 
the  lawyer  and  the  physician  is  encroached 
upon  n'ow-a-days  by  curious  eyes  and  intel- 
ligences. 

Not  only  have  we  played  our  small  part  in 
unmystifying  the  laws  of  life,  health,  and  dis- 
ease, but  hundreds  have  done,  and  do  the 
same. 

The  most  popular  lectures  at  the  various 
literary  institutions,  by  professional  men,  are 
those  which  have  that  tendency ; and  numbers 
of  aspiring  spirits  seek  popularity  by  unfold- 
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ing  what  they  know  j and  right,  humane,  and 
proper  it  is. 

The  foremost  in  condemning  this  species 
of  information,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
made  known,  are,  of  all  others,  the  medical 
journalists — the  should-be  upholders  of  truth 
and  intellect — but  every  page  published  single- 
handed,  lessens  the  information  they  have 
to  give. 

The  profession — that  is  to  say  that  portion 
that  can  get  their  lucubrations  published 
therein  for  nothing — naturally  uphold  them, 
because  it  keeps  those  individuals  prominently 
before  the  public. 

The  journalists  sanction  their  contributors 
because  their  pages  are  filled  by  them,  and 
hence  are  saved  the  expense  of  supplying 
original  matter. 

It  is  mot,  therefore,  a case"  of  wonderment 
that  private  assiduity  and  enterprise  should 
be  denounced,  and  bandying  hard  words,  un- 
der the  cloak  of  anonymous  responsibility,  is 
a very  easy  affair ; it  may  be  done  with  im- 
punity, because  redress  is  too  tedious  and 
expensive  a process  by  action  at  law,  and  no 
other  way  presents  itself : a refutation  by  a 
slandered  person  must  be  couched  in  such  con- 
ciliatory terms,  which  amount  almost  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence, 
or  it  will  not  be  admitted. 

The  loss  of  time,  the  quirks  of  law,  and  the 
expense  of  the  whole  proceeding,  even  al- 
though the  cause  be  gained,  would  deter  nine- 
tenths  of  the  injured  parties  from  seeking  a 
reprisal ; and  the  matter  is  suffered  to  rest 
for  wliat  it  may  be  worth. 

If  the  charge  be  well  dressed  and  coloured, 
and  have  some  semblance  of  a foundation, 
ruin  is  the  result  by  the  exposition  of  that, 
which,  in  another  person,  overlooked  from 
caprice  or  want  of  interest,  would  go  for 
nothing.  The  sophistry  of  class  management 
is  most  egregious  and  glaring. 

If  the  charge  be  false,  it  is  a nine  days’ 
wonder,  and  is  silently  forgotten;  but  it 
leaves  a painful  annoyance  on  the  party 
assailed,  and  if  an  amende  be  admitted,  it  may 
not  be  seen  by  the  same  parties  who  read  the 
accusation. 

“ Good  name  in  man  or  woman,  dear  my  lord, 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls  : 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  teash;  ’tis  something, 

-—nothing  ; 

’Twas  mine,  ’tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thou- 
sands : 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed.” 

Under  appropriate  headings  in  our  publi- 
cation that  will  appear  coeval  with  this,  the 
subject  will  he  found  more  amply  dealt  with. 

Now,  as  we  are  largely  interested  in  the  ex- 
position of  what  is  really  wrong,  as  well  as 
what  is  right,  the  subject  of  real  empiricism 
cannot  be  too  popularly  exposed,  and  accord- 
ingly, if  we  are  not  already  offensively  prolix, 
we  will  submit  a few  remarks  to  the  general 
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reader,  that  may  spare  much  suffering  and 
disappointment  hereafter,  if  heeded. 

The  true  definition  of  empiricism  is  not 
the  mode  in  which  a man  acquires  a me- 
ritorious popularity,  but  having  no  claim  to 
it — of  sailing  under  false  colours — of  assum- 
ing what  does  not  belong  to  him — of  declaring 
that  he  is  what  he  is  not — of  violating  every 
principle  of  faith,  and  imposing  thereby  on 
the  credulity  of  the  ignorant  and  the  poor. 

We  read  in  the  daily  papers  every  wmek  of 
instances  where  some  noted  scoundrel  with 
flash  notes,  villanous  confederates,  and  some 
little  skill  in  picking  out  objects  ready  to 
be  duped,  is  taken  up  for  defrauding  or 
attempting  to  defraud  a fresh  landsman  of  his 
hard  gains,  by  the  legerdemain  trick  of  telling 
him  the  safest  place  to  put  his  money  in,  and 
at  the  same  time  plmidering  hun  of  all  he 
possesses;  if  the  fellow  be  detected  he  is 
punished  accordingly,  and  the  duped  one  is 
bade  to  be  more  cautious  for  the  future. 

If  a poor  sick  creature  be  allured  in  the 
meshes  of  any  of  the  flourishing  charlatans 
about  town,  and  be  induced  to  trust  to  their 
promises  of  cure,  he  not  only  is  robbed  most 
mercilessly,  but  half,  if  not  quite  killed  into 
the  bargain  by  “ the  heal  all  ” administered  to 
him,  which  has  about  as  much  reference, 
scientifically  speaking,  to  his  case,  that  gun- 
powder has  to  a lighted  match.  And  yet 
these  sort  of  vagabonds  tenant  the  finest 
houses  in  the  finest  streets,  and  revel  and  glory 
in  their  plunder  without  molestation  or  police 
surveillance. 

Some  astonishing  revelations  will  be  found 
in  our  “ Case  Book,”  and  of  such  horrific 
character  as  to  stagger  the  stoutest  heart. 

The  next  species  of  charlatanic  duplicity 
(oh ! that  such  should  exist  in  these  en- 
lightened times)  that  cajoles  the  simple- 
minded  public  is  the  pill-inongering  fraternity 
— the  patent  I (good  God  ! !)  medicine  traf- 
fickery. 

If  by  any  moral  reasoning  such  a troop  be 
suffered  to  exist,  why,  in  the  name  of  heaven, 
need  the  science  of  anatomy  and  medicine  be 
cultivated ; why  enact  laws  for  their  study, 
when  there  are  withheld  laws  for  their  pro- 
tection. 

“ Oh  that  man  (indeed)  should  put  An 
enemy  in  his  mouth  to  steal  away  his  brains.” 

This  is  more  applicable  to  promiscuous 
physic-taking  than  to  dram-drinking ; the 
composition  of  the  latter  is  known,  but  that 
of  the  former  is  a farrago  of  deadly  poison. 
The  absolute  composition  of  them  may,  it  is 
true,  even  be  innocuous  per  se ; but  their  ad- 
ministration is  a foul  blot  on  the  common 
sense  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

If  the  life  of  an  individual  hang  upon  the 
taking  or  withholding  of  a single  dose  of 
the  mildest  remedy,  and  demands  the  consi- 
deration of  learned  men  to  determine  its  ex- 
pediency or  otherwise,  what  can  be  said  of  the 
reckless  gulp  of  pill  or  balm  suggested  by  an 
adventurer,  without  a spice  of  physiological 
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knowledge  in  his  composition,  that  recom- 
mends the  same  in  all  cases,  and  under  all 
circumstances. 

What  signifies  their  innocuity  or  simpli- 
city, when  their  aptitude  is  a matter  of  guess- 
work, that  may  break  up  the  struggle  between 
life  and  death,  and  give  the  victory  to  the 
latter. 

The  deception  that  is  so  glaring  is  this  : 

The  pill-seller  enumerates  a score  or  more 
of  diseases  severally  depending  upon  difierent 
causes,  and  declares  that  his  pills  will  cure 
them  all. 

The  property  of  nearly  the  whole  tribe  of 
quack  medicines  is  to  purge  the  bowels,  and 
as  their  evacuation  is  usually  considered  the 
preliminary  step  of  most  medical  treatment, 
there  is  this  step  in  favour  of  the  quack  ; but 
in  cases  under  proper  treatment,  if  it  be  found 
necessary  in  one  instance  to  give  castor  oil, 
in  another  calomel,  in  another  colocynth,  a 
fourth — fifth — up  to  the  twentieth — senna, 
rhubarb,  aloes,  jalap,  &c.  &c.  (we  are  singling 
these  names  out  because  they  are  familiar  to 
the  public),  is  it  not  most  flagrant  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  fellow’s  or  that 
fellow’s  pill  is  to  supersede  the  use  of  all  these 
just  named,  when  the  property  and  effects  of 
every  one  of  them  is  difierent  ? 

Many  diseases,  simulating  each  other  in 
external  symptoms,  but  differing  greatly  in 
internal  causes,  would  be  followed  by  alarm- 
ing prostration  on  the  administration  of  pur- 
gatives, but,  say  these  speculators — these 
slave-traffickers  of  life  and  death-~-ours  is  the 
cure  all. 

What  thanks  are  due  to  science  for  the  dis- 
covery of  Opium,  Hydrocianic  Acid,  Colchi- 
cum,  Digitalis,  Quinine,  and  the  thousand 
other  excellent  preparations,  if  all  are  to  be 
superseded  by  a quack  nostrum  ? 

Take  a case  of  Cholera,  Consumption,  Peri- 
tonitis, and  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels,  or 
great  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
administer  a drastic  purgative,  and  what  is  the 
consequence  ? Why,  the  patient  would  sink 
immediately,  and  were  a qualified  medical 
man  to  pursue  such  a treatment,  public 
opinion,  or  a coroner’s  jury,  would  set  it  down, 
as  manslaughter. 

If  a fatal  case  ensue  from  the  unadvised 
swallowing  of  a quack  piU,  the  verdict  is, 
“ served  him  right and  the  plotter  of  this 
infamous  deception  remains  unmolested,  but 
the  price  of  his  pill  the  richer. 

Let  the  composition  of  any  particularly  ad- 
vertised nostrum  be  made  known,  then 
ordinary  judgment  might  be  invoked  as  to  the 
propriety  or  non-propriety  of  taking  it,  in  the 
same  manner  as  swallowing  Epsom  salts, 
Gramboge,  or  any  other  Pharmaceutical  prepa- 
ration ; but  surely  the  public,  especially  the 
unlearned,  should  be  protected,^  or  deterred 
from  swallowing  thus  indiscriminately  what 
is  so  deleteriously  hurtful  to  them. 

Playing  at  physic  is  in  verity  playing 
with  edged  tools,  but  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
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tion  is  only  acquired  by  dear-bought  expe- 
rience. 

Free  trade  is  a capital  thing  in  its  way,  and 
encourages  human  enterprise  in  all  that  tends 
to  the  public  good ; but  it  is  not  the  cure  for 
all  the  ills  of  humanity. 

What  would  our  legislators  think  if  free 
trade  in  politics,  laws,  religion,  and  loyalty 
were  insisted  upon. 

We  have  whigs  and  radicals,  thieves  and 
magistrates,  priests  and  renegades  and  traitors, 
and  true  men,  but  the  strongest  party  retains 
the  power,  the  judicial  bench  is  respected, 
the  national  religion  is  upheld,  and  loyalty  is 
revered. 

Free  trade  in  physic  is  like  setting  a donkey 
to  dance  among  a brood  of  chickens. 

The  poor  “ biddies  ” are  sport  for  the  long- 
eared beast,  and  are  killed  for  their  pains. 

If  this  subject  were  only  digested  and  pro- 
perly considered,  the  phalanx  of  nostrum- 
mongers  would  be  annihilated  at  one  fell 
swoop,  and  life  would  rise  cent,  per  cent,  in 
security. 

Quackery  is  a flourishing  trade,  because 
the  gains  are  great  and  the  risk  little ; there 
are  no  public  auditors  or  scrutineers.  The 
victim  keeps  his  own  secret,  and  forbears  to 
avow  his  folly.  Death,  too,  stops  many  a tell- 
tale, and  downright  stupidity  enlists  in  the 
ranks,  like  a raw  bumpkin  that  is  caught  in 
the  trap  of  a specious  serjeant,  who  talks  of 
war,  wealth,  and  women,  in  the  same  breath, 
and  when  once  in  for  it,  can’t  desert. 

As  you  desire  peace  of  mind,  reader, 
as  you  respect  your  personal  safety,  as  you 
must  know  the  value  of  your  own  existence  to 
your  families,  even  if  you  disregard  it  your- 
self, as  your  better  sense  must  approve  of  your 
forbearance,  never  touch  a nostrum  that  reason 
cannot  sanction  the  risk,  for  it  is  like  a lottery, 
one  prize  to  a thousand  blanks  ; and  if  illness 
overtake  you,  let  no  false  economy  tempt  you 
to  fish  in  puddles — fly  to  the  qualified  practi- 
tioner, and  avoid  the  pretender  as  you  would 
the  very  devil. 

The  former  dwells  in  a temple  of  adamant, 
built  by  nature  and  his  Maker,  and  seeks  a 
niche  for  his  fame ; the  latter  has  but  a layer 
of  rubbish  betwixt  his  standing  and  eternity. 
His  pedestal  is  over  the  crater  of  Vesuvius, 
and  such  is  his  desperation,  that  he  chances 
the  general  scramble  when  the  eruption  shall 
burst  forth. 

Highly  as  this  picture  may  be  drawn,  it  is 
literally  true;  and  in  thus  denouncing  aD 
gross  empirical  innovations,  and  admitting 
at  our  starting  out,  that  we  were  unjustly 
enveloped  in  the  same  cloud  of  prejudice,  (fos- 
tered by  sophistry  and  ill-will  in  our  case,  but 
doubly  due  to  the  impostor,)  that  encircles  the 
unholy  panderers  to  charlatanry,  we  clear 
not  ourselves  from  the  general  condemnation, 
except  we  shall  have  proved  we  belong  not  to 
the  same  category. 

That  we  rely  upon  having  done ; 

We  have  clearly  sliown,  that  we  have  spent 
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all  our  life  in  tlie  general  service,  that  we  are 
qualified  to  our  fingers’  ends  for  any  depart- 
ment of  the  science  vre  profess,  and  we  here 
emphatically  defy  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  in 
our  past  and  future  conduct. 

Our  success  has  been  rapid  and  great,  and 
sly  insinuations  have  been  put  forth  that  it 
has  been  by  exorbitant  charges. 

We  are  prepared  here  to  deny  that  we  ever 
took  an  ungracious  fee — that  we  ever  tres- 
passed beyond  what  was  our  due — that  we 
ever  pinched  a poor  man  ; and  here  w-e  can 
add  another  fact,  but  we  give  it  not  as  a pre- 
cedent, that  we  never  touched  the  coin  of  a forlorn 
woman,  since  we  were  horn,  and  numbers  have, 
and  still  flocJc  to  us  for  counsel. 

We  hold  not  ourselves  to  give  gratuitous 
aid,  but  we  can  show  that  we  never  refused 
, assistance  to  the  wretched  and  unhappy ; we 
have  numberless  chosen  deplorable  cases, 
wherein  our  services  have  been  extended  over 
long  periods,  and  innumerable  by  correspon- 
dence, without  ever  receiving  a single  shil- 
ling, nor  have  we  stopped  there — but  that  is 
a matter  for  ourselves. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  skill  has 
always  corresponded  to  our  efibrts,  for  they 
are  not  the  choicest  cases  that  present  them- 
selves; we  are  flown  to  frequently  as  a 
“ dernier  resort,”  after  the  parties  have  gone 
the  round  of  the  world  seeking  for  assistance, 
and  we,  accordingly-— although  our  best  en- 
deavours have  been  employed — ^have  met  with 
“ ingrates,”  where  we  have  not  answered  their 
expectations  ; but  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
under  unbounded  gratitude  to  those  who 
(and  we  boast  of  a majority)  have  derived  the 
object  they  sought  for,  and  have  considered 
the  labourer  to  be  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  have 
rewarded  him  accordingly. 

Eemuneration  is  at  all  times  arbitrary ; the 
professional  adviser  has  a right,  like  a barris- 
ter, to  estimate  his  own  worth,  but  the  public 
will  soon  set  either  right  if  they  exceed  the 
estimation  others  put  upon  them. 

The  choice,  besides,  of  refusal,  is  "as  open 
as  that  of  election. 

Some  surgeons  will  charge  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  guineas  for  an  amputation,  "others 
exist  equally  clever,  only  they  are  to  be  sought 
fgr,  who  would  -perform  the  same  as  efliectu- 
ally  for  a tenth  of  the  sum. 

Some  physicians  will  claim  a hundred 
guineas  to  run  down  by  the  express  train  of  a 
railway  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  to  con- 
sole an  expiring  patient ; whereas  others,  alike 
men  of  judgment  and  integrity,  would  go  forten. 

An  ordinary  practitioner  will  book  a mid- 
wifery ease  for  a guinea,  another  would  not 
leave  his  bed  under  twenty-five  ; but  this  is 
all  fair,  else  what  would  be  the  encouragement 
for  a man  to  fag  to  his  last  hour,  if  he  were 
not  to  be  rewarded  according  to  his  celebrity, 
and  he  be  denied  the  confidence  which  long 
services  have  inspired  his  friends  with  towards 
himP 


The  usual  shop-charge  of  extracting  a tooth 
by  even  a member  of  the  College  is  a shil- 
ling ; the  dentist,  a mere  mechanician,  de- 
mands and  obtains  a guinea;  but  then  he 
must  have  worked  up  to  that  point,  and  those 
people  only  flock  to  him  that  can  afibrd  or 
are  willing  to  pay  it.  But  fees  of  the  for- 
mer magnitude,  and  even  the  lesser  amount, 
are  not  so  plentiful  as  blackberries. 

A story  is  told  of  a dentist,  who  was  paying 
his  court  to  a young  damsel,  being  asked  by 
her  father  some  particulars  of  his  earnings, 
among  the  interrogations  put  were  the  fol- 
lowing ; — 

“What  do  you  charge  for  extracting  a 
tooth?  ” 

“ A guinea.” 

“ G ood.  How  many  can  you  draw  in  an 
hour  ? ” 

“ Half-a  dozen.” 

“ Grood.  How  many  hours  do  you  devote 
to  business  ? ” 

“ From  ten  till  four.” 

“ Excellent.  My  daughter  is  yours.” 

But  he  forgot  to  ask  how  many  patients  he 
had.  or  how  many  teeth  he  drew  in  a week. 

The  same  questions  are  open  to  the  ampu- 
tationists,  the  sixty-mile  jauntists,  and  the 
midwifery  fees ; still  there  are  such  things, 
but  'only  attendant  upon  the  fortunate  mi- 
nority. 

With  respect  to  our  own  returns,  our  profits 
and  investments,  we  live  as  it  were  in  a glass 
hive,  where  our  bees  may  be  seen  at  work, 
and  the  inspection  is  open  to  all ; still  we  do 
not  hesitate  also  to  add,  that  our  time,  our 
past  toil,  and  our  services  yield  us  our 
income. 

“ Click  clack  goes  the  mill,  and  early  and  late  the 
miller  thrives.” 

We  have  done  with  our  lamentations ; they 
were  but  like  passing  clouds  in  a summer’s 
day,  drenching  one  wet  through,  but  drying  as 
quickly. 

They  were  uttered  less  to  express  personal 
vexation  than  to  show  our  successors  what 
inevitably  awaits  renown,  and  to  point  out 
the  best  colours  to  fight  under,  and  the 
strongest  armour  of  defence  to  wear.  Let 
your  standard  be  integrity—  your  sword 
justice — your  gauntlet  defiance,  and  your 
breast-plate  honour,  and  you  are  invul- 
nerable. 

A tear  may  tarnish  the  polished  steel,  and 
if  suffered  to  rust  on  it,  may  corrode  its  may 
through,  but  it  should  be  wiped  away  as  it 
falls,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  mirror  is  pre- 
served. 

We  cannot  dispense  with  the  head-gear  of 
philosophy. 

Burton  says,  “Against  envy,  hatred,  and  all 
uncharitableness,  there  is  no  better  remedy 
(as  the  sailors  adopt  when  they  go  to  sea,  to 
provide  all  things  necessary  to  resist  a tem- 
pest) than  a philosophical  spirit,  to  balance 
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our  hearts  with  love,  charity,  meekness,  and 
patience,  and  counterpoise  those  malevolent 
fiends  with  their  opposite  virtues,  as  we  bend 
a crooked  staff.” 

Another,  “ To  oppose  sufferance  to  labour, 
patience  to  reproach,  bounty  to  covetousness, 
fortitude  to  pusillanimity,  meekness  to  anger, 
humility  to  pride ; To  examine  ourselves  for 
what  cause  we  are  so  much  disquieted, 
on  what  ground  or  on  what  occasion  we  re- 
ceive the  reproach,  and  then  either  to  un- 
deserve it,  or  not  heed  it.” 

It  is  well  to  he  familiar  with  all  kinds  of 
calamities,  that,  when  they  happen,  they  may 
be  less  troublesome  to  us.  “ An  old  soldier 
in  the  world,  methinks,  should  not  be  dis- 
cjuieted,  but  ready  to  receive  all  fortunes  and 
encounters,  and  with  that  resolution  that 
savs — 

“ ‘ Come  what  may  come — I am  prepared.’  ” 

“ No  labour  comes  at  unawares  to  me, 

For  I have  long  before  cast  what  may  be.” 

The  best  of  all  cures  is  contentment. 

For  ’tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich  f ’ 


and  happy  is  he  who  can  exclaim  with  the 
simple  and  honest  shepherd — 

“ Sir, — I am  a true  labourer  ; I earn  that 
I eat,  get  that  I w^ear,  owe  no  man  hate, 
envy  no  man’s  happiness,  glad  of  other  men’s 
good,  content  with  my  harm,  and  the  greatest 
of  my  pride  is  to  see  my  ewes  graze  and  my 
lambs  suck.” 

Shakspeare,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  thus 
beautifully  and  briefly  expresses  the  sentiment 
we  have  consumed  so  many  pages  to  give  form 
to,  and  with  this  we  will  conclude  our  present 
chapter.  It  should  be  read  twice  over — 

“’Tis  better  to  he  vile,  than  vile  esteemed, 

When  not  to  be,  receives  reproach  of  being  ,' 

And  the  just  pleasure  lost,  which  is  so  deemed, 
Not  by  our  feeling,  but  by  others  seeing  ; 

For  Avhy  should  others’  false  adulterate  eyes 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  ? 

Or  on  ray  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies. 

Which  in  their  wills  count  bad,  what  /think  good  ? 
No — I am — that  I am ; and  they  that  level 
A.t  my  abuses,  reclion  up  their  own  : 

I may  he  straight,  though  they  themselves  be  bevel ; 
By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be  shown  ; 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain, 

All  men  are  had,  and  in  their  badness  reignB 
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We  will  here  resume  our  history. 

We  trust  we  have  satisfactorily  shown  our- 
selves to  be  true  labourers  in  the  vineyard, 
and  we  are  content  to  be  judged,  as  we  have 
been,  and  still  shall  be  found. 

What  has  been  said  of  us  to  our  disadvan- 
tage we  have  frankly  avowed,  and  hope  we 
have  refuted ; and  although  hitherto,  in  speak- 
ing of  ourselves,  we  have  confined  our  narra- 
tions to  matters  purely  of  commercial  and 
domestic  life,  which  surely  exempts  us  from 
unkindly  criticism,  yet  w^e  think  we  have 
grounds  of  provocation  to  tell  what  others 
have  not  yet  told  of  us,  and  wEich  may  over- 
balance, in  our  favour,  what  has  been  started 
to  our  prejudice. 

We  have  been  careful  in  excluding  any 
details  of  a professional  bearing  that  might 
be  construed  into  egotistical  commendation. 

What  we  have  to  say  on  that  topic  we  re- 
serve for  its  proper  arena,  our  “ Case  Book,  ” 
wherein  our  good  fortune  and  misadventures 
may  be  perused  and  compared.  We  have 
not  complained  of  any  insinuations  against 
our  professional  acquirements,  nor  have  we 
admitted  that  we  are  open  to  such  an  attack, 
for  without  pretending  to  be  the  first  on 
the  list,  we  by  no  means  hold  ourselves 
to  be  the  last,  but  we  have  had  to  re- 
gret the  liberties  taken  with  ou]*  integrity 
and  humanity,  neither  of  which  principles,  as 
possessing  our  proper  share,  will  we  yield  to 
any  man  breathing. 


In  speaking  of  our  worldly  pursuit,  we 
have  given  our  readers  to  understand  that 
our  time  is  consumed  in  our  own  closet,  and 
not  divided  in  threading  the  mazes  of  our 
great  Babylon,  and  that  we  do  not  strictly 
live  on  the  smell  of  physic,  but  lay  ourselves 
open  to  listen  to,  and  counsel  upon,  the 
sadder  histories  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
afflictions  of  the  body,  and  hence  we  be- 
come the  repository  of  confidings,  that  else 
might  be  buried  in  silence,  or  be  borne  to  the 
grave. 

To  such  relations  do  we  confine  our  pre- 
sent pages. 

We  have  one  of  much  interest,  which  we 
will  introduce. 

We  shall  disguise  the  incident  as  much  as 
possible,  and  withhold  dates,  but  the  Facts 
may  be  relied  upon,  and  if  any  benevolent 
person  have  an  inkling  to  befriend,  literally, 
an  orphan  (boy),  we  will  put  them  in  the  way 
to  do  it. 

The  offer  holds  good  for  two  years  from 
this  date  (1852). 

A young  woman  of  exceedingly  interesting 
appearance,  indeed  of  symmetrical  form  and 
most  genteel  manners,  and  of  excellent  cha- 
racter, fell  enceinte. 

We  are  aware  that  our  pages  are  likely  to 
catch  the  notice  of  the  gentler  sex — To  dilate 
on  the  profligacy  of  the  frailer  portion  of 
tlieir  sisterhood  is  not  our  intention,  but  we 
have  no  compunctions  of  morbid  delicacy  in 
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narrating  an  incident  tliat  leads  to  the  down- 
fall of  a daughter  of  Eve. 

To  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure.” 

Such  accidents  happen  every  day. 

There  is  a popular  error,  of  Malthusian 
origin,  that  leads  to  the  belief  that  such  sins 
may  be  escaped  from,  and  medical  men  have 
to  disrobe  such  impressions  of  their  flimsy 
covering.  Desperation  (in  default  of  the  sur- 
mised aid)  from  fear  of  disgrace  on  discovery, 
oftentimes  prompts  to  the  choice  of  the 
chalice  or  the  deep  torrent,  but  oblivion  is 
not  attained  thereby. 

The  error  is  but  more  extensively  dissemi- 
nated, from  the  ]Dublicity  that  follows.  Were 
as  much  pains  taken  to  help  the  victims  out, 
as  to  drag  them  in  to  the  dilemma,  it  would 
exhibit  man  in  his  better  character. 

There  were  many  mitigatory  circumstances 
in  this  case.  The  only  amende,  marriage, 
was  impossible. 

The  young  person  presented  herself  to  us 
on  a fruitless  errand,  but  her  story  is  pa- 
thetic : she  was  a domestic,  left  in  the  care  of 
a lone  house,  and  her  seducer  her  only  com- 
panion. 

“ Mine  enemy  was  strong,  my  poor  self  weak, 

And  far  the  weaker,  with  so  strong  a fear. 

^ * 

O teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excuse. 

Or,  at  the  least,  this  refuge  let  me  find  ; 

Though  my  wrong’d  blood  be  stained  with  this 
abuse, 

Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind  ; 

That  Avas  not  forced ; that  never  was  inclin’d 

To  accessory  yieldings,  but  still  pure, 

Doth  in  her  poison'd  closet  yet  endure.” 

Enough  may  be  gathered  herefrom  to  show 
that  there  were  palliatory  considerations  on 
the  one  side  and  damnable  heresy  on  the 
other. 

In  our  conference  the  poor  thing  shed  scald- 
ing tears  at  her  misfortune.  But  her  solici- 
tations to  us  were  in  vain  ; she  would  listen  to 
no  remonstrance,  nor  would  she  bend  her  ear 
to  comfort,  which  was  still  in  store  for  her. 

Ours  was  not  the  first  visit  she  had  made, 
but  she  had  been  elsewhere  cajoled,  deceived, 
and  misled  in  the  object  she  was  in  search  of. 
Finding  we  were  inexorable,  she  pleaded  tem- 
porary indisposition,  and  was  permitted  to 
retire. 

She  returned,  more  composed,  and  her  in- 
tense grief  assumed  a calmer  aspect. 

The  resignation  was  availed  of  to  converse 
on  the  best  means  to  be  adopted,  not  to  avert, 
but  to  hide  her  shame ; the  enormity  of  the 
attempt  her  mind  was  bent  upon  was  clearly 
explained,  its  criminality  shown,  and  the  im- 
probability of  success  even  in  the  attempt,  for 
nature  is  averse  to  such  unholy  proceedings, 
and  rarely  permits  the  endeavour  to  succeed, 
except  by  a double  destruction,  whereas 
friends  might  be  found  who  would  help  her 
through  her  trouble. 

Our  feelings  were  strongly  enlisted  in  tlie 


distressing  scene  we  had  beheld,  and  we  were 
congratulating  ourselves  that  she  had  appa- 
rently become  a convert  to  our  way  of  thinking. 

She  penitently  went  on  with  her  story. 

She  had  borne  an  irreproachable  character ; 
had  lived  years  in  the  same  servitude  ; had 
been  thrifty  and  prudent,  and  had  saved  what 
earnings  were  not  required  for  necessities. 

She  detailed  the  incidents  of  her  misfortune ; 
till  then  she  had  been  true  to  herself,  and  now 
she  knew  she  was  an  outcast,  and  infamy 
was  stamped  on  her  brow. 

The  horror  in  perspective  she  could  not 
endure. 

She  had  withdrawn  her  savings  from  where 
she  had  placed  them,  and  in  one  of  her  visits 
to  London  in  a public  vehicle,  her  pocket  was 
picked  of  all  she  possessed. 

Here  her  grief  Burst  out  afresh,  and  she 
piteously  exclaimed,  “ O,  what  will  become  of 
me?” 

She  befell  suddenly  ill,  and  conceiving  it 
to  arise  from  the  paroxysm  of  her  anguish, 
we  tried  to  console  her  with  such  assurances 
that  the  case  admitted,  that  she  should  be 
guided  through  her  trouble. 

Finding  her  to  get  fainter,  we  more  nar- 
rowly examined  her,  and  suspected  it  might 
be  from  exhaustion.  We  rang  for  our  wife, 
who  directly  came  to  our  assistance  with 
brandy,  a quantity  of  which  we  compelled  her 
to  swallow. 

It  provoked  a reaction,  and  in  a few  mo- 
ments she  vomited. 

The  odour  of  laudanum  was  strongly  per- 
ceptible,  although  the  previous  exhalation 
from  her  breath  gave  no  such  evidence. 

On  being  interrogated,  she  could  not  speak, 
but  withdraw  from  her  pocket  the  empty  phial 
that  had  contained  the  fatal  draught. 

She  had  swallowed  the  contents  in  her 
temporary  absence. 

Here  innumerable  feelings  crossed  us^  in 
our  bewilderment. 

Vexation  at  being  thus  involved  in  such  a 
difficulty  was  the  uppermost,  but  our  better 
sensibilities  came  to  our  rescue.  We  could 
not  undo  the  disaster,  and  we  cheerfully  gave 
our  sympathy  for  the  calamity. 

Poisoning  from  laudanum  varies  in  its 
effects : modified,  of  course,  by  the  dose. 
The  longer  assistance  is  withheld  the  greater 
is  the  danger ; not  because  the  stomach  shall 
have  passed  its  contents  onwards,  but  of  the 
absorption  that  shall  have  ensued,  and  the 
rapid^  nervous  prostration  that  follows  ; nor 
does  it  happen  that  the  greater  the  quantity 
the  surer  shall  be  its  effects. 

Where  too  much  is  taken,  the  stomach 
oftentimes  revolts  and  ejects  it,  and  thereby 
the  patient  is  saved.  The  modern  treatment 
consists  of  withdrawing  the  poison  by  means 
of  the  stomach-pump,  and  then  by  diluting 
with  warm  water  what  remains,  again  with- 
drawing it,  and  repeating  the  same  process 
until  all  perception  of  the  deadly  mixture  is 
lost. 


AN  INTERESTINa  CASE, 


Here  nature,  in  conformity  with  her  laws, 
which  in  this  instance  seemed  benevolently 
destined,  obeyed  the  stimulu's  of  the  brand}^, 
and  by  a violent  effort  rid  herself,  partially,  of 
the  enemy. 

Happily,  we  had  a stomach-pump  in  our 
book-case,  which  we  put  in  immediate  requi- 
sition, and  with  the  best  effect. 

There  had  scarcely  been  time  for  the  lau- 
danum to  produce  more  than  the  impression 
of  nausea,  which  accounted  for  the  fainting ; 
but,  in  accordance  with  experience,  the  patient 
must  by  no  means  be  perhiitted  to  sleep,  but 
must  be  kept  moving  about  until  the  time 
shall  have  expired  when  the  effects  of  the 
narcotic  will  have  passed  away. 

The  attendance  requisite  to  carry  out  such 
a proceeding,  and  the  anxiety  of  having  such 
a case,  introduced  too  in  such  a manner, 
during  a live-long  night,  can  well  be  conceived ; 
but  the  following  day  rewarded  us  for  all  our 
trouble.  Our  patient  and  her  burthen  were 
both  safe. 

Again  the  question  was  uppermost,  “ What 
was  to  be  done  ?” 

The  promoter  of  the  misfortune  was  sent 
for,  who  attended,  and  exhibited  all  contrition, 
but  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  make  amends 
either  pecuniarily  or  otherwise,  although  there 
was  a readiness  to  do  what  he  could. 

Great  as  is  the  pity  that  such  cruelties 
should  be  practised  with  impunity,  and  punish- 
ment avoided,  still  divulging  the  circum- 
stances, giving  the  same  publicity,  and  load- 
ing the  offending  party  with  reproach,  would 
have  been  of  no  benefit  to  our  'ptotegee. 

There  was  no  alternative  than  to  fit  the 
*case  to  the  circumstances ; and  since  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament  of  late  years  redress  is 
denied  the  female,  the  sorry  recompense  of 
affiliation  is  scarcely  worth  the  acceptance. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  assign  compliance  with 
non-resistance,  as  the  defence  in  this  case  was 
made,  and  we  had  no  other  resource  than  to 
carry  out  our  purpose,  and  suffer  the  delin- 
quent to  escape.  If  man  do  not  avenge  such 
injuries,  heaven  does  not  permit  them  to  pass 
unnoticed,  and  so  it  proved.  That  man  has 
never  prospered  since ; and  he  must  have  en- 
graven on  his  conscience  a stain  that  will 
never  be  effaced. 

His  position  forbids  the  disclosure  of  his 
own  perfidy,  and  therefore  the  secret  of  his 
victim  is  safe,  and  she  beyond  his  reach. 

The  young  woman  resumed  her  situation, 
to  meet  the  return  of  the  family ; when,  as 
early  as  possible,  she  gave  warning.  Her 
condition  was  not  suspected,  nor  was  it  ne- 
cessary to  confess  it,  but  the  family  felt  sorely 
distressed  at  parting  with  her.  The  plea 
used  was  a desire  for  change,  and  they  gave 
her  the  character  we  assigned  to  her  at  the 
commencement  of  our  relation. 

We  enlisted  the  assistance  of  a lady  friend, 
into  whose  service  she  was  apparently  to  go. 
In  the  mean  time  a subscription  was  set  afloat 
among  our  acquaintance ; and  we  rejoice  to 
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add  that  the  contributions  were  all  from  our 
own  sex,  which  showed  their  sympathy  to- 
wards the  unfortunate,  and  their  detestation 
for  the  crime  committed. 

A sufficient  sum  was  raised  to  maintain  her 
until  her  accouchement,  not  in  idleness — for 
she  had  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  prepasration 
— but  to  keep  her  from  want;  and  in  the 
mean  time  a reception^  was  secured  for  her  at 
a lying-in  institution. 

These  charities  are  great  boons  to  the  poor, 
but  the  strictness  of  their  regime,  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Hew  Poor-law  Act,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  excludes  the  reception 
of  the  most  necessitous  cases,  namely,  those 
of  single  women. 

To  urge  and  obtain  a departure  from  usage 
is  a task  of  great  difficulty.  ■' 

That  indulgence  was,  however,  secured, 
through  the  personal  assiduity  of  our  wife. 

The  many  visits  to  the  influential  officers 
of  the  establishment,  we  fixed  upon,  can 
scarcely  be  numbered,  but  the  trudgery  and 
drudgery,  aided  by  a woman’s  entreaty  in  a 
good  cause,  was  successful;  and,  moreover, 
an  extension  of  a week’s  extra  residence 
thereat  was  obtained. 

The  next  consideration  was,  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  child  F Ho  further  proceedings 
could  be  taken  until  it  was  born. 

^ That  event  took  place  in  due  time,  and  the 
issue  was  a boy,  that  would  have  graced  a 
heirdom. 

By  the  same  extraordinary  and  persevering 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  same  lady,  our 
own  dear  wife,  a home  was  found  for  that, 
into  which  it  was  received,  and  where  it  now 
remains.  The  finish  of  our  narration  is  near 
at  hand. 

The  mother — a most  grateful  woman — 
never  forgot  her  benefactors,  and  never  gave, 
them  cause  to  repent  their  timely  and  un- 
wearied assistance.  ^ 

She  fills  at  this  moment  a situation  with 
credit  and  respect. 

The  case  might  have  ended  otherwise. 

As  it  is,  the  delight  is  multiplie.d. 

An  amiable  creature  is  restored  to  society, 
and  the  contributors  to  the  plot  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  knowing  they  were  neither 
prompted  to  the  part  they  played  either  for 
gain  or  profit,  but  are  comforted  by  the 
school-boy’s  copy-— that  virtue  is  its  own  re- 
ward. 

We  have  another  tale  that  we  think  worth 
recording-  It  is  founded  on  a'^similar  inci- 
dent, and  it  is  astonishing  how  prevalent 
the  notion  is  that  induced  the  unfortunate 
creature,  in  the  last  recital,  to  consult  us 
upon.  It  prevails  among  the  wealthy  and 
the  educated,  as  among  the  poor  and  un- 
taught. 

Such  an  error  of  opinion  cannot  be  suffici- 
ently made  known ; it  might  prevent  evils 
that  are  sooner  avoided  than  concealed. 

A young  lady,  accompanied  by  an  elder 
relative,  came  to  bemoan  a similar  misfortune. 
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The  usual  explanation,  remonstrance,  and 
admonition  were  gone  through. 

It  appears  that  she  was  betrothed  to  the 
son  of  a neighbouring  gentleman,  who,  like 
her  own  father,  had  no  objection  to  the  con- 
templated union,  but  considered  both  the 
parties  too  young  to  marry. 

They  could  not  wait. 

The  young  girl  made  a confidant  of  her 
mother  of  her  misfortune,  and  it  was  with 
that  lady’s  consent  the  daughter  came  to  town 
for  the  purpose  specified.  The  lover  accom- 
panied his  mistress  and  her  chaperone. 

We  learnt  that  he  was  near  at  hand,  and 
we  sent  for  him. 

We  found  him  ready  to  our  purpose. 

The  main  point  at  issue  was  to  preserve  the 
family  reputation. 

In  what  way  could  that  be  done  so  well  as 
by  an  honourable  marriage  ? We  all  thought 
alike,  and  our  votes  were  unanimous ; the 
following  evening  the  young  lady  went  home 
a wife. 

In  the  course  of  time  rumour  arose,  from 
appearances,  and  it  was  necessary  the  young 
man  should  prepare  his  father  to  hear  of  the 
step  he  had  taken. 

He  was  a day  behind. 

His  father  had  caught  the  report. 

“ And  so,  Sir,  you  have  violated  the  laws  of 
honour,  chivalry,  and  hospitality.” 

“ How  so.  Sir?  ” 

“ By  abusing  the  confidence  of  a trustful 
father,  and  treacherously  deceiving  his  daugh- 
ter ; I insist.  Sir,  upon  your  rendering  her 
the  only  reparation  in  your  power  by  marry- 
ing her  immediately,  if  what  I have  heard  be 
true.” 

“ I have  anticipated  your  wish,  Sir ; I am 
married.” 

“ Married ! Eh — what — and  to  whom,  Sir?” 

“ To  the  young  lady  you  allude  to,  Sirj^’ 
and  the  certificate  Avas  produced. 

“ Then  you  are  my  son  still.  Sir.” 

The  edaircissement  was  prompt,  the  honour 
of  the  family  was  preserved,  and  the  rejoicings 
had  been  merely  postponed. 

The  son  was  a worthy  fellow,  after  all ; but 
how  could  he  be  otherwise,  with  such  a noble 
father  ? 

We  received  our  meed  of  praise,  but  the 
satisfaction  of  the  parent  did  not  exceed  ours. 

How  it  must  be  evident  that  cases  like  these 
are  the  least  profitable  we  have ; they  involve 
an  immensity  of  pains -taking  and  exertion, 
strong  efforts,  and  strenuous  perseverance; 
but,  we  are  ready  to  add,  that  even  w'ere  they 
remunerative,  it  Avould  not  enhance  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  the  good  Ave  have  it  in  our 
power  to  confer. 

We  have  registered  scores  of  such  among 
our  memoranda,  and  we  have  always  on  our 
list  cases  of  such  peculiar  distress  that  we 
again  appeal  to  the  benevolent — those  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do  good,  and  “would 
blush  to  find  it  fame  ” — to  suffer  us  to  pilot 
them  to  scenes  of  suffering  and  poignant 


misery,  that  are  little  “dreamt  of  in  their 
philosophy.” 

We  are  no  lawyers,  and  we  abominate  the 
necessity  of  their  existence ; but  they  are,  like 
the  craft  we  pursue,  necessary  evils,  to  pro- 
tect the  weak  from  the  stron  . 

It  is  an  evil  that  such  a necessity  should 
exist — that  man,  to  be  good,  needs  enforce- 
ment; but,  no  doubt,  the  lawyer  is  often 
flown  to  when  a visit  to  the  doctor  would  be 
more  appropriate,  and  vice  vmd— hence  the 
two  pursuits  are  fraternal  sciences. 


“ Ira  furor  brevis  est.” 

Eestraint  and  reasoning  are  the  usual  re- 
medies. 

The  former  is  the  province  of  the  man  of 
law ; the  latter  that  of  the  divine  or  the  phy- 
sician. 

The  association  of  a grievance  with  an  in- 
jury selects  the  medical  counsellor. 

Such  a case  often  falls  within  our  especial 
province.  The  one  we  have  in  our  mind  to 
tell,  is  a prototype  of  the  rest.  It  may  be  de- 
signated “Family  Jars.” 

The  case  was  as  follows 

A lovely  young  Avoman  (the  reader  for 
“lovely,”  may  construe  “plain,”  if  he  please, 
but  it  will  not  bear  out  the  fact ; because,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  magisterial  adju- 
dication is  sought  for,  or  where  domestic 
squabbles  arise,  it  is  a curious  truth,  good 
looks  prevail. 

Think,  reader,  if  we  are  not  right  ? 

_ Beauty  provoketh  anger  sooner  than  un- 
sightliness. 

A petulant  woman  is  usually  pretty — she 
relies  upon  her  good  looks — she  knows  their 
power. 

The  less  sightly  is  amiable  from  necessity— 
she  knows  her  weakness. 

We  will  not  insist  upon  it,  but  we  think  we 
are  right — exceptions  don’t  destroy  the  rule. 

This  is  a long  digression,  so  we  will  begin 
again — 

“A  lovely  young  woman,”  married,  and 
having  two  children,  visited  us  in  a state  of 
high  excitement.  She  had  that  morning 
quarrelled  with  her  husband,  and,  Avithout  he- 
sitation, we  will  tell  the  dmouement ; but  we 
entreat  our  readers’  suspension  of  opinion 
until  it  is  disclosed. 

He  struck  her— slapped  her  face— and  the 
mark  remained. 

We  knew  the  couple  professionally. 

The  lady  was  three  and  twenty,  the  gentle- 
man thirty ! 

Our  fair  friend  came  hurriedly  into  our 
room,  flung  herself  into  a chair,  and  essayed 
a hysterical  fit  of  crying.  She  was  a Niobe, 
“ all  tears,”  and  shone  out  in  her  beauty  like 
the  moon  seen  reflected  from  the  rippling  wave. 
There  Avas  a calm  between  her  paroxysms,  as 
one  broad  billow  succeeds  another — the  sobs 
were  deeper,  and  the  sighs  longer- — Avhen 
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presently  all  was  liushed,  and  slie 
ceeded — 

“ Her  husband  was  a bad-tempered  brute : 
irascible  as  a heated  slaty  coal,  that  cracks 
and  splits  in  all  directions,  despoiling  the 
serenity  whenever  the  fire  is  lighted.” 

“ She  never  knevv^  peace.” 

“ He  would  be  absent  all  day,  and  be  sulky 
all  night.” 

“His  temper  was  the  barometer  of  her  hap- 
piness.” 

“Last  night  the  sun  set  gloriously  but  de- 
ceitfully, and  she  had  a presentiment  of  the 
coming  storm.” 

“The  morning  broke  gloomily;  the  glass 
fell,  and  she  prepared  to  encounter  the  ap- 
proaching tempest.” 

“The  shaving  water  was  cold.” 

“ Somebody  had  been  opening  oysters  with 
his  razor  (perha]3S  taking  their  beards  off).” 

“The  process  of  depilation  was  unscienti- 
fically performed,”  and  “ gouts  of  blood”  fol- 
lowed “ which  was  not  there  before.” 

“ The  parlour  fire  smoked,  and  the  kettle 
was  filled  from  the  mudded  fountain.” 

“ The  cream  was  soured,  and  the  toast  sod- 
dened.” 

“ His  breakfast  had  no  charms  for  him,  and 
he  sought  his  hat,-— but  it  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.” 

“ The  children  were  cuffed ; and  to  his  pet, 
the  youngest,  he  said” — “ Thou  troublest  me.” 

“ Where  is  my  hat  P ” the  thunderer 
cried. 

“ Look  for  it,  I am  not  its  keeper ; perhaps 
you  did  not  bring  it  home.” 

The  reply  we  did  not  hear,  but  it  was  a 
stinging  one. 

Human  patience  could  endure  it  no  longer ; 
the  tongue  “ that  runs  so  roundly,”  once  let 
loose,  knew  no  bounds.  Eecriminations  fol- 
lowed, the  hand  was  raised,  and  the  cap  fell. 

The  cheek  blushed  at  the  indignity,  and 
grew  pale  with  anger. 

“ First  red  as  roses,  that  on  lawn  we  lay  ; 

Then  white  as  lawn,  the  roses  took  away.” 

The  gentleman  rushed  from  the  house, 
vowing  never  to  return. 

This  was  the  lady’s  statement.  As  im- 
partial judges,  we  should  not  disguise  what 
we  had  heard  alterius partis” 

The  lady  was  reported  to  be  of  most  iras- 
cible temperament ; ungovernable  when  ex- 
cited, and  rufiled  at  the  least  trifle. 

^¥hat  a pity  there  is  not  a private  court  of 
appeal  for  such  disputations,  the  eligibility  of 
the  judge  to  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
wives  he  had  buried,  and  the  case  to  be  de- 
cided by  a jury,  consisting  of  an  equal  number 
of  married  men  and  women  ! 

A magistrate  rarely  mends  the  matter  : his 
fiat,  either  way,  gives  offence ; if  he  punish 
the  offender,  the  prosecutor  relents  ; and  if  he 
bid  the  belligerent  pair  to  settle  it  among 
themselves,  it  is  so  much  time  thrown  away ; 
whereas  mostly  what  is  wanted,  is  a temporary 


outburst  of  pent-up  rage,  and  the  most  turbu- 
lent sea  calms  down  again. 

* * “Anger  is  like 

A full  hot  horse,  who,  being  allow’d  his  way, 

Self-mettle  tires  him.” 

Our  lady  friend  was  a creature  of  impulse 
of  this  kind. 

She  was  young,  and  her  temper  was  hot 
and  mettlesome ; and  yet,  withal,  she  could 
manifest  a most  imperturbable  coolness  and 
indifference  on  matters  of  moment. 

The  gentleman  that  day  had  risen  with  a 
mind  oppressed  at  some  intricate  engagements 
he  had  on  hand,  and  he  was  unfitted  to  caper 
“nimbly  in  a lady’s  chamber,”  or  “to  court 
an  amorous  looking-glass,” 

The  little  petty  vexations  but  added  to  his 
impatience,  and  the  absence  of  sympathy 
turned  his  head  giddy ; the  contact  of  flint 
and  steel  ignited  the  tinder,  and  there  was  a 
general  conflagration. 

He  did,  he  knew  not  what,  but  what  he  did 
he  grieved  and  groaned  for,  and  his  heart  was 
broken. 

“ Alas ! how  many  bear  such  shameful  blows. 

Which  not  themselves,  but  he  that  gives  them, 
knows.” 

We  will  return  to  the  lady.  She  was  bent 
upon  revenge— at  least,  justice.  “ She  would 
be  separated,  as  she  preferred  living  in  a 
garret  in  peace  to  revelling  in  splendid 
misery.” 

“ As  for  the  children,  the  father  should  have 
them ; she  would  not  be  troubled  with  the 
brats ; she  would  go  into  service,  and  work 
her  nails  to  the  quick,  rather  than  submit  to 
such  outrage  and  then  she  would  weep,  and 
as  quickly  dry  the  tears,  lest  her  sleeky  eye- 
lids should  betray  she’d  wept. 

“ O how  her  eyes  and  tears  did  lend  and  boiTow  ! 
Her  eyes  seen  in  the  tears,  tears  in  her  eye  ; 

Both  crystals,  where  they  view’d  each  other’s 

sorrow ; 

Sorrow  that  friendly  sighs  sought  still  to  dry  ; 

But  like  a stormy  day,  now  wind,  now  rain, 

Sighs  dry  her  cheeks,  tears  make  them  wet  again.” 

A pause  enabled  us  to  draw  our  chair  closer 
to  the  one  in  which  she  sat,  and  taking  a long 
breath,  at  the  same  time  taking  her  tiny  hand 
in  ours,  to  give  impression  to  our  argument, 
we  thus  began. 

“ Dear  lady,  we  are  grieved  to  see  this  dis- 
tress, more  especially  as  we  know  your  worth, 
your  advantages,  your  comforts,  your  amiable 
qualities  ; May  we  be  permitted  to  add,  your 
charms,  and  the  grace  with  which  you 
adorn  your  home ; The  happiness  you  have 
ill  your  power  to  afford  your  husband, 
who,  notwithstanding  this  unfortunate  out- 
break, we  know  dearly  loves  you.”  (She 
listened  impatiently  to  all  this,  and  shook 
her  head,  and  was  about  to  speak.)  “ Stay 
— Your  devoted  fondness  for  your  children,” 
(and  here  she  sighed),  “ and  their  artless 
affection  for  you,  ,and  for  one  little  disa- 
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greemeiit,  for  a five  minutes’  ebullition  of 
mutual  ill-temper,  you  would  desert  your 
borne ; Forswear  your  babes,  that  are  so  dear  to 
you,  and  whom  a day’s  absence  from,  would 
break  your  heart ; Discard  their  father,  to 
whose  endeavours  all  you  possess  is  owing  ; 
Give  up  station,  hope,  and  render  your  chil- 
dren motherless  ; Whereas  one  kindly  word, 
One  timely  thought.  One  look  of  regret.  One 
grain  of  forbearance,  might  have  averted  this 
sad  day’s  work. 

“Do  you  not  think  the  provocation  struck 
a deeper  wound  than  the  unmannerly  chas- 
tisement, and  was  the  blow,  think  you,  dic- 
tated by  the  heart  or  the  hand  ? Had  that 
pretty  face  of  yours  been  cut  of  reach  ; Had  it 
been  decked  with  smiles  such  as  you  now 
wear,  instead  of  being  disfigured  with  prickly 
frowns,  the  arm  would  not  have  dared  to 
have  lent  its  aid  to  deface  so  fair  a picture.” 

“ The  little  wren  will  peck  his  mate  that 
deserts  her  nest.” 

“ The  lion  strikes  harder  than  the  wren.” 

“ Did  you  not  court  this  squabble,  and 
might  you  not  have  avoided  it  ? 

“ Which  would  have  disturbed  you  least, 
the  vexation  of  hearing  a scolding,  not  directed 
to  yourself,  although,  may  be,  at  you,  and 
enduring  it,  (for  men  know  when  they  are 
wrong,  although  they  may  not  confess  it,  and 
they  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  atoning 
for  it,  by  increased  kindness  on  the  next  occa- 
sion, and  realising  the  contrition  afterwards), 
or  the  resenting  it  (for  the  weakest  always 
go  the  wall)  at  the  hazard  of  provoking  what 
has  happened  to-day,  and  made  you  so  un- 
happy.” 

“ There  cannot  be  any  pleasure  in  quarrel- 
ling, except  it  be  in  making  friends  again,  and 
the  gentle  dove  is  more  estimable  than  the 
angry  hawk.” 

“ Confess  now  you  were  hasty,  inconside- 
rate, and  wrong,  and  we  will  warrant  you,  we 
will  bring  your  husband  to  you  a penitent.” 
(She  shook  her  head  and  sighed  again.)  “ W e 
know 

“ He  is  no  woodman  that  doth  bend  his  bow 
To  strike  a poor  unseasonable  doe.” 

“ But  the  noblest  sportsman  mourns  the 
game  he  kills.” 

“You  gave  words  that  struck  home,  and  left 
their  venom  rankling  in  the  wound ; A blow 
such  as  you  received,  was  like  a stolen  kiss, 
and  can  be  as  soon  forgotten.” 

“ Say  where  is  the  scar?”  (She  pointed  to 
her  heart.)  “ He  did  not  hit  you  there.  He 
aimed  it  at  your  tongue,  and  missed  his  aim  ; 
those  pretty  cheeks  got  in  the  way  and  foiled 
the  blow,  which  all  those  tears  you  have  shed, 
have  washed  away.” 

“ What  would  you  have  me  do  ? ” 

“ Beturn  to  your  home,  look  to  your  little 
ones,  and  take  care  that  the  same  provocation 
don’t  occur  again.” 

“ Care  keeps  off  more  fires  than  water  puts 
out.  Forbearance  prevents  more  quarrels 


than  anger  terminates.  • Besides  it  is  a wo- 
man’s part  to  be  gentle,  amiable,  and  kind. 
She  may  gain  the  conquestery  of  a kingdom, 
and  preserve  it  by  love  and  duty,  but  not  by 
javelins  and  spears.” 

“ A gentle  look  will  rule,  a frown  will  rue 
“ and  we  will  warrant  you,  your  husband  has 
already  learn’t  his  lesson.” 

“ Ho  ; he  vowed  he  never  would  return,  and 
he  has  been  so  irritable  of  late,  that  I know 
he  vows  only  what  he  wishes.” 

“Hot  so,  indeed;  it  has  been  your  own 
temper  that  has  so  exasperated  him ; but  he 
is  of  too  fond  and  forgiving  a disposition  to 
carry  out  his  threat.  How,  what  would  you 
do,  supposing  we  could  conjure  up  his  ap- 
peai’ance  here  ?”  (She  rose  to  depart)  “Hay, 
stay  and — look.” 

It  ivas  her  hashand  ! He  had  been  out  of 
hearing  in  an  adjoining  room,  but  had 
obeyed  our  summons.  He  had  forestalled  his 
wife’s  visit,  and  was  the  first  to  unload  his 
grief,  and  to  express  his  contrition  at  the 
want  of  command  over  himself.  It  was  a 
momentary  struggle  between  Mortification 
and  Pride,  Humility  stepped  in,  aiiection 
lent  a tear,  and  love  threw  a circle  of  remem- 
bered joys  that  entwined  them  both.  She 
fiew  into  his  arms,  and  he  bent  for  forgive- 
ness. The  reconciliation  was  permanent. 

’Tis  said, 

“ That  they  who  in  quarrels  interpose” — 

we  will  leave  the  reader  to  fill  up  the  rhyme, 
it  doubtlessly  being  proverbial  what  the  con- 
sequence is ; but  our  past  interference  must 
gainsay  it.  We  introduce  the  story  to  illus- 
trate the  better  way  of  restoring  order  and 
conciliation,  conceiving  that  temperate  rea- 
soning is  more  pow'erful  than  litigation,  and 
needless  exposure,  (wdiich  our  daily  journals 
afibrd  so  many  examples  of,)  whereby  a tem- 
porary display  of  petulance  brands  the  victim 
for  life,  if  brought  before  a public  tribunal ; 
and  the  other  mode  spares  all  that  unneces- 
sary alternative,  and  cements  the  parties  more 
firmly  together  ever  afterwards. 

Possibly  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  disagreement. 

Jealousy  is  a favourite  theme  with  many. 

Dissipation  and  inebriety  another. 

Extravagance  a third,  and  so  on. 

A medical  man,  from  his  close  association 
with  families,  necessarily  partakes  of  their 
secrets,  and  many  strange  ones. 

Of  course,  what  he  learns,  he  should  hold  as 
sacred  as  though  he  were  an  iron  safe  with  a 
patent  lock ; but  in  the  matters  we  have 
made  free  with,  w-e  were  not  enjoined  to 
silence,  nor,  had  we  been  so,  have  we  violated 
faith,  because  we  divulge  only  principles 
without  betraying  identities,  and  we  present 
a deduction,  that  others  may  profit  by. 

With  the  same  feeling  we  will  venture  upon 
another  anecdote,  showing  the  folly  of  what 
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we  will  designate  “morbid  philanthropy,”  or 
“ Bright  Eyes.” 

The  philanthropy  of  the  present  day 
scarcely  accords  with  the  true  definition  of 
the  term. 

Philanthropy  implies  benevolence  without 
ostentation ; but  it  would  appear  our  charit- 
able feelings  are  only  incited  by  the  notoriety 
which  such  deeds  acquire. 

Polybius  enjoined  Scipio,  “That  whenso- 
ever he  went  abroad,  he  should  take  care  not 
to  return  to  his  own  house,  before  he  had  ac- 
quired a new  friend  b}^  some  new  oblige- 
ment.”  But  it  was  to  bo  done  in  silent 
modesty. 

This  nobody  can  gainsay,  but  the  spring  of 
action  lies  greatly  in  imitation,  and  if  every 
good  deed  were  hidden  from  the  public  eye, 
there  might  be  no  followers  of  so  divine  a 
precept  as  benevolence. 

Vanity  is  detestable  alone,  but  may  it  not 
be  atoned  for,  by  the  good  it  provokes  ; and 
has  it  not  much  to  do  with  the  noblest  bene- 
ficences, human  nature  is  accredited  with  ? 

Our  story  is  very  egotistical,  but  whilst  we 
avow  that  the  best  intentions  prevailed,  we 
confess  to  a weakness  that  led  us  to  be  kind 
to  one  party  to  the  injustice  of  another.. 

“ Be  just  before  you  are  generous.” 

A man  of  family  should  never  part  with 
what  he  cannot  spare. 

That  weakness,  if  we  dare  analyse  our  feel- 
ings, we  confess,  had  much  to  do  with  vanity  ; 
and  although  what  we  parted  with  neither 
pinched  our  pockets,  nor  despoiled  our  home, 
still  all  we  hold,  we  contend,  belongs  to  it, 
except  it  be  worthily  bestowed — when  it  adds 
but  an  ornament  to  the  donor,  and  his  family 
partake  of  the  grace  of  it. 

We  often  hear  people  bepraising  a broken- 
down  man,  who  has,  possibly,  run  through  his 
fortune  in  an  extravagant  manner,  and  ended 
his  career  greatly  in  debt ; that  he  was  a most 
generous  fellow ; that  he  was  liberal  to  the 
poor  ; most  hospitable  to  his  friends  ; thought 
nothing  of  money,  and  yet  at  last  let  his 
creditors  in  for  as  much  as  he  had  paid  them. 
This  is  not  justice  ; and  the  vanity  of  being 
thought  a liberal  and  generous  creature  was 
his  owni  and  others’  ruin. 

In  the  case  we  are  about  to  relate,  wm  were 
unjust,  because  what  we  parted  with  was  un- 
worthily bestowed  ; but  we  have  another  mo- 
tive in  introducing  the  tale,  namely,  of  show- 
ing the  danger  of  letting  one’s  vanity  get 
the  better  of  us. 

We  have  in  former  pages  dwelt  on  the  lia- 
bilities also  of  the  medical  profession  to  get 
involved  in  all  sorts  of  dilemmas — that  they 
are  the  fair  prey  of  impostors,  and  are  open 
to  misconstructions  from  the  machinations  of 
the  vile  and  wicked. 

We  entitle,  to  our  illustration,  the  ap- 
pendage of  ‘ Bright  Eyes,’  by  which  it  will 
be  inferred  that  a wmman  wms  in  the  case. 
The  picture  is  clearer  now,  when  Ave  hint 
that  vanity  is  mixed  up  Avith  philanthropy; 


and  we  tell  our  story  as  a lesson  to  others 
than  of  our  own  persuasion,  not  to  mingle 
up  too  much  sentiment  in  an  act  of  common 
humanity. 

We  once  knew  a man  who  started  in  the 
Avorld  under  fair  prospects,  and  we  met  him 
first-introduced  by  a friend — when  in  what 
we  suppose,  we  must  call  his  prosperity. 

His  circumstances  veered  about  a bit,  and 
he  went  to  sea. 

On  his  return,  we  fell  in  with  him  again, 
and  in  this  way  the  acquaintanceship  was 
continued. 

We  understood  he  was  married,  but  had 
not  seen  his  wife^ 

At  last,  from  bad  management,  possibly,  he 
was  known  to  be  hanging  about  town,  doing 
nothing.  We  met  him  occasionally  then,  and 
he  shared  the  same  lunch  with  us,  partook 
of  the  same  glass,  and  enlisted  our  endeavours 
to  get  him  some  appointment. 

He  was  of  well-mannered  address,  and 
respectful  in  his  behaviour,  but  nothing  pre- 
sented itself  to  us,  whereby  we  could  serve 
him.  We  had  no  right  to  enquire  how  he 
lived,  but,  AA^e  supposed,  on  his  friends. 

We  AA^ere  surprised  one  morning  by  a visit 
from  him,  in  company  Avith  tAVO  persons,  one 
of  Avhom  quickly  explained  their  business. 

Our  friend  had  been  lodging  at  a tavern, 
had  run  a score,  and  had  purloined  some 
articles,  which  he  had  paAvned. 

They  were  proceeding  to  take  him  before  a 
magistrate,  when  he  entreated  them  to  call 
upon  us  in  the  way. 

He  pleaded  that  necessity,  arising  from 
disappointed  expectancies,  had  urged  him  to 
do  AAdiat  he  had  done. 

He  told  a plausible  tale,  and  in  his  evident 
anxiety  to  aAmid  the  shame  and  disgrace  of 
such  an  exposee  as  he  Avas  threatened  Avith,  he 
sobbed  like  a child,  which  added  force  to  his 
entreaties. 

He  assured  us,  in  a few  days  he  would  be 
able  to  refund  the  loan  ; and,  to  crown  all,  as 
a last  efibrt,  he  fell  on  his  knees. 

It  Avas  touching,  and  succeeded.  We  paid 
about  Eight  pounds  (his  debt)  and  abstractions 
and  he  was  free. 

A long  explanation  followed,  which  we  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  and  we  resolved  to  try 
again  to  serve  him.  W e paid  for  his  temporary 
wants,  and  sought,  by  advertisement,  occu- 
pation for  him. 

At  last  we  succeeded,  and  got  him  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  country  at  a very  low  stipend. 

We  will  conceal  his  pursuit,  as  by  divulg- 
ing it,  it  might  lead  to  his  recognition,  which 
could  answer  no  good  end,  our  connection 
having  ceased  with  him,  and  never  desiring  to 
see  him  again. 

He  still  talked  of  his  expectations,  when 
we  Avere  to  be  repaid  what  we  had  advanced. 

We  had  faith  in  him,  from  the  seeming 
probable  truth  of  his  statements,  and  not  con- 
ceiving it  possible  that  a man  of  gentlemanly 
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feeling  could  set  about  so  designedly  to  de^ 
ceive  us ; and,  besides,  he  had  grown  in  our 
liking. 

On  the  day  of  his  departure,  he  appeared  in 
greater  affliction  than  ever,  and  came  out  with 
the  startling  fact,  that  his  wife,  who  had  been 
staying  with  some  friends  a short  distance 
from  town,  had,  from  some  cruel  disagree- 
ment, left  them. 

“ To  take  her  with  him  was  impossible.” 

To  leave  her  without  a home,  he  could 
not  do.” 

“ He  must  give  up  his  situation,  and  they 
must  both  go  into  the  workhouse.” 

There  was  an  air  of  truth  and  sincerity  in 
all  this,  and  to  have  gone  thus  far  and  to  stop, 
seemed  as  rash  as  to  go  on. 

“ He  would  send  for  her  in  a week  if  we  would 
only  place  her  with  some  female  friend  that 
we  might  know,  and  just  keep  her  from  abso- 
lute want,  and  his  gratitude  should  know  no 
bounds.” 

Our  poor  friend  “Tom”  was  alive  at  this 
period,  and  entered  our  room  with  the  an- 
nouncement, that  the  wife  was  below.  The 
plot  thickened,  and  there  seemed  no  escape. 

Perhaps  the  vanity  was  a little  touched  at 
the  confidence  of  a man  entrusting  a young 
wife  to  our  protection,  but  there  was  this  dif- 
ficulty about  it,  our  own  family  were  not  pre- 
conceived in  favour  of  the  gentleman. 

Women  are  pretty  good  judges,  and  our 
wife  did  not  like  him ; in  fact,  always  looked 
upon  him  as  an  idler,  that  would  never  do  any 
good  for  himself;  therefore  no  co-operation 
could  be  expected  in  that  quarter,  and  to  take 
a woman  home  was  out  of  the  question. 

Whilst  deliberating  upon  the  sudden  event, 
the  lady  entered.  She  was  an  exceedingly 
striking  little  personage,  very  lady-like,  and 
had  a pair  of  the  “brightest  eyes”  we  ever  saw. 

The  lady  became  seated,  and  the  argument 
was  resumed ; Our  friend  “Tom”  made  the 
quorum,  for  we  liked  to  have  a witness  in  the 
transaction,  although  the  secret  was  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  present  party. 

We  were  then  ten  years  younger  than  we 
are  now — a mighty  difference ! not  that  we 
are  less  susceptible  to  “ Bright  Eyes  ” now, 
than  then,  but  we  had  more  vanity  then  than 
now. 

The  cause  of  the  lady  prevailed. 

The  time  v/as  fast  approaching  when  the 
husband  had  to  take  his  leave  by  the  coach, 
to  go  to  his  new  undertaking ; so  we  got  a 
hasty  repast,  and  a bottle  of  wine  was  tapped 
to  tender  our  best  wishes  to  the  adventurer. 

A couple  of  hours  found  us  alone  with 
another  man’s  wife,  a very  pretty,  young,  and 
interesting  woman.  The  next  hour  was  be- 
guiled in  listening  to  her  piteous  tale,  her  en- 
durances, and  her  gratitude  for  what  we  had 
undertaken. 

At  dusk  we  were  trudging  arm-in-arm,  care- 
lully  handing  her  over  the  crossings,  and 
making  the  best  of  our  way  through  the 
bustling  streets  of  our  neighbourhood,  to  the 


locality  we  had  in  our  mind  resolved  to  place 
her  in. 

We  had  fixed  upon  the  dwelling  of  two  old 
ladies  who  supplied  us  with  periodicals,  a 
means  they  adopted,  to  furnish  the  same,  as  a 
help  to  their  little  income. 

They  were  highly  respectable,  and  they  let 
out  apartments  ; we  fortunately  found  a top 
room  disengaged,  for  which,  in  our  economy, 
we  were  to  pay  the  pittance  of  Four  shillings 
a week,  but  the  lady  said  it  would  suffice  ; in 
fact  anything  would  do  for  her  that  gave  her 
shelter. 

The  ordinary  necessities  were  ordered,  and 
we  were  told  a better  room  might  be  had 
in  a day  or  two  if  needed,  but  that  was  un- 
necessary. 

After  a little  dilly-dallying  confab,  in  which 
we  blushed  at  our  parsimony  in  placing  a 
young  creature  in  such  a lonely  garret,  and 
surrendering  the  lady  to  the  especial  protec- 
tion of  our  friends,  we  took  our  leave,  beset 
with  the  ditty  of  the  day,  which  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  “ Bright  Eyes  ;”  and  got  home 
somewhat  later  than  usual. 

The  following  day  we  were  full  of  moralis- 
ing, “ but,”  (thought  we,)  “ it  was  only  for  a 
week  and  towards  the  next  evening  we  had 
almost  forgotten  our  charge. 

As  we  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  business, 
the  postman  delivered  a letter,  which  an- 
nounced that  our  Pensioner  was  very  poorly, 
and  requesting  us  to  call  and  see  her. 

All  visits  of  this  nature  should  be  made  in 
the  morning,  when  the  eyes  are  open  to  the 
real  nature  of  things  ; when  the  natural  firm- 
ness that  is  every  man’s  boast,  is  fresh,  and  his 
charity  honest ; but  at  the  witching  hour  of 
night,  when  pleasure  is  the  order  of  pursuit, 
when  flesh  is  frail,  and  sympathies,  sensitive, 
there  is  danger  hovering  about  the  experiment. 

We  resolved  and  re-solved,  turned  and 
turned  again — but  went. 

Poor  thing  ! we  found  her  suffering  from  a 
severe  cold  ; no  wonder,  when  the  wind  whis  - 
tled through  the  creeks  and  crannies  of  her 
dreary  apartment ; her  cheeks  were  flushed, 
her  eyes  brighter  than  ever,  and  a tear  glis- 
tened and  fell ; wo  could  not  object  to  her  re- 
moval to  a more  comfortable  and  hospitable 
chamber,  which  would  be  unavoidably  Eight 
shillings  a week  instead  of  Four,  nor  could  we 
see  her  want  the  comforts  of  a sick  room. 

The  weather  was  cold,  and  there  must  be 
afire,  ^^hut  it  was  only  for  a loeelc,”  and  if 
we  did  not  get  her  well,  she  could  not  leave 
for  another. 

Again  we  were  home  later  than  usual. 

The  following  morning  came  a letter  from 
the  husband,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had 
arrived  safely,  was  settled  in  his  new  occupa- 
tion, and  gave  every  satisfaction;  and  that 
shortly  he  expected  to  have  a neighbouring 
house  entirely  at  his  disposal,  when  he  would 
send  for  his  wife,  to  whom  he  tendered  his 
warmest  love,  and  to  ourselves  the  most  fer- 
vent expressions  of  thankfulness. 
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He  had  not  heard  of  his  wife’s  indisposi- 
tion, nor  was  it  prudent  to  add  to  his  discon- 
solateness, by  apprising  him  of  it,  as  she 
w'ould  be  M-ell  in  a day  or  two. 

We  forwarded  his  letter  in  an  enclosure, 
and  requested  an  answer,  as  we  could  not  see 
our  patient  that  evening,  having  an  engage- 
ment in  another  direction. 

There  came  a charmingly,  directed  billet, 
such  only  as  a woman  could  write,  replying, 
with  thanks,  that  the  writer  was  better,  but 
hoped  to  see  us  at  our  early  convenience. 

We  went  the  next  evening,  and  found  our 
friend  sitting  up,  looking  like  a queen  in  her 
own  palace. 

She  advanced  greatly  in  our  estimation  by 
returning  us  our  envelope  letter,  for  they  are 
dangerous  mementos  of  human  weakness  ; 
and  it  inspired  confidence,  to  write  again  when 
a visit  was  impracticable.  Now,  it  may  be 
asked,  what  were  our  feelings  at  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings  ? We  like  to  justify  ourselves, 
but  we  are  frank  (though  no  Catholic)  in  our 
confessions.  Not  an  impure  thought  had  en- 
tered our  head;  nor  did  we  dream  of  the 
temptation.  We  were  actuated  by  a desire 
to  carry  out  honourably  what  we  had  begun, 
and  we  hoped  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. This  implies  a doubt  upon  our  own  sta- 
bility ; W e confess  to  our  office  yielding  us  a 
certain  amount  of  interest.  We  wended, 
very  possibly,  our  steps  to  her  door,  with  less 
reluctance  than  we  should  have  gone  else- 
where on  a matter  of  business  ; but  we  could, 
as  far  as  our  tenderer  feelings  were  concerned, 
have  made  any  visit  our  last,  and  thought  no 
more  of  it ; — but  we  have  not  arrived  at  the 
end  of  our  adventure  yet. 

Our  protegee  was  convalescing,  and  the  first 
week  had  expired.  We  still  thought,  “ Oh^  it 
would  only  he  another  %veelc!' 

We  were  in  frequent  correspondence  with 
the  husband  ; but  delays  were  explained,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  a slight  instal- 
ment on  his  wife’s  account  was  transmitted. 
This  seemed  en  regie,  and  our  confidence  was 
thereby  encouraged. 

Our  visits  were  consistent,  but  a sort  of 
friendly  and  familiar  feeling  had  supplanted 
the  formal  and  professional  call,  and  now  and 
then  the  lady  returned  the  compliment. 

Still  we  were  in  expectation  that  our  en- 
gagement was  drawing  to  a close. 

We  did  not  book  the  items  of  our  outlay  ; 
but  our  memory  helped  us  to  find  that  each 
week  exceeded  the  last.  Sundry  female  ne- 
cessities were  pressing,  and  driblets  made  an 
amount. 

Letters  followed  in  succession  between  the 
husband  and  ourselves,  and  a time  at  last  was 
named,  when  the  compact  was  to  be  dissolved. 

Another  slight  illness  rendered  our  visits 
again  more  constant,  and  there  was  a sor- 
rowful look  of  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  lady  as  thq  day  of  her  departure  ap- 
proached ; and,  lastly,  strange  to  say,  when  it 
was  named,  she  had  become  so  reconciled  to 


her  new  position,  that  it  appeared  she  dreaded 
the  break-up  of  it. 

“ Trifles  light  as  air  are,”  to  the  observer 
‘^‘confirmations  strong.”  This  was  very  compli 
mentary  and  flattering  to  one’s  feelings  ; but 
there  was  something  breathing  danger  in  the 
secret  part  we  were  playing.  Old  women 
talk  and  surmise,  and  curiosity  listens  for 
sounds,  eyes  are.  directed  to  door-ways,  and 
visits  are  timed. 

At  one  of  our  later  calls  the  following 
incident  occurred  : The  letter  w e had  writ- 
ten in  the  morning  wms  not  forthcoming 
— it  was  not  asked  for  — but  its  re-de- 
livery was  expected. -V  Such  was  anticipated, 
and  the  excuse  was  thus  tendered. 

It  had  been  accidentally  torn ; but  part  of 
it,  to  corroborate  such  a probability,  was  pre- 
served. It  was  a brief  note — filling  up  a 
page  and  a quarter — the  commencement  and 
conclusion  occupying  the  upper  half  of  the 
front  leaf — the  first  and  second  page  ; the 
lower  had  been  wrapped  round  a candle  to 
adapt  the  taper  to  its  socket,  and  was  only 
discovered,  as  it  was  half  ignited  andconsumed, 
in  time  to  blow  out  the  flame  and  preserve 
the  precious  bit  of  document. 

The  upper  part,  with  other  papers,  was 
thrown  in  the  fire.  This  was  probable  ; but, 
as  we  stated,  the  sterner  part  of  our  duty  had 
relaxed  into  a kindlier  feeling,  so  had  our 
literary  communications  become  less  reserved. 
The  epithetMadam  usually  was  preceded  by  an 
Adjective,  and  the  Suhstafdive  might  not  have 
been  strictly  observed.  The“ycur’s,  &c.’’ va- 
ried, very  possibly  to  the  humour  when  waiting ; 
but  the  signature  was  always  genuine.  These 
symbols  wove  missing,  and  there  was  no  oc- 
casion to  pen  any  more  epistles.  The  time 
at  last  arrived  when  the  lady  was  really  to 
take  her  leave,  and  the  day  of  parting  was  a 
bit  of  a scene. 

We  hardly  remember,  but  we  will  not  take 
upon  ourselves  to  deny  whether  we  did  not 
exhibit  some  emotion  at  the  separation — We 
might  have  done  so,  but  the  lascination  was 
at  an  end.  We  considered  it  a happy  termi- 
nation ; yet  on  calculating  what  we  had  imper- 
ceptibly parted  with,  we  recollected  the  whole 
amount  expended,  was  close  upon  fifty  pounds ! 
At  the  end  of  a fortnight  came  a letter  from 
the  lady,  bitterly  complaining  of  the  change 
and  the  dreariness  of  her  situation,  with  allu- 
sions to  the  delightful  time  passed  in  town, 
&c.  &c.,  concluding  with  a request  for  an  an- 
swer, to  be  addressed  in  a feigned  name,  to 
be  left  at  the  Post  Office,  where  prying  eyes 
could  not  peep  into  it.  We  did  not  like  the 
style,  and  never  answered  it. 

"Shortly  after  came  a second  in  a still  more 
plaintive  tone,  bespeaking  increased  wretch- 
edness, and  written  in  an  unmistakable  en- 
dearing form,  adding  she  w'ould  endure  any 
privation  to  get  back  to  the  scenes  of  her 
only  happiness. 

We  neither  rejilied  to  that,  and  there  the 
correspondence  terminated.  No  notice  was 
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taken  of  the  debt,  because  we  well  knew 
the  utter  impracticability  of  the  debtor  pay- 
ing it,  and  so  we  surrendered  to  the  loss  for  our 
pains.  We  hummed  and  ha’ed  at  the  world’s 
ingratitude;  but  we  consoled  ourselves  by 
thinking  it  miglit  have  been  worse.  Two 
years  passed  away,  when  we  were  surprised 
by  a visit  from  tlie  husband — to  pay  us  ? Oh 
no — he  came  with  a very  different  intention. 
He  said  he  had  detected  a gross  attempt  to 
injure  his  honour  ! He  had  damning  proofs 
— evidence,  and  he  pulled  out  a pocket  book, 
the  torn  half  of  our  letter,  which  he 
had  discovered  he  said  in  his  wife’s  secretaire, 
but  which  she  said  was  burnt  accidentally, 
and  he  could  adduce  living  witnesses  to  prove 
our  guilt ! This  was  too  good — we  demanded 
our  money,  at  which  he  laughed.  He  had 
not  had  half  enough.  We  bade  him  leave  the 
house,  and  he  avoided  being  ejected.  Hothing 
daunted  he  followed  up  his  suit,  and  penned 
and  forwarded  us  threatening  notices.  We 
preserved  them,  but  heeded  them  not.  At 
last  a threat  was  held  that  our  conduct  should 
be  divulged  where  it  would  be  least  agreable. 
This  was  responded  to  by  our  solicitor ; we 
had  already  confessed  our  “ morbid  phi- 
lanthropy” towards  a pair  of  “Bright  Eyes,” 
to  our  kind  wife,  who  had  generously  inter- 
preted our  interference,  and  cared  not  for  the 
silk  dresses  our  money  would  have  bought 
her — so  we  were  safe  in  that  quarter.  The 
would-be  peace  breaker  and  burglarian  was 
foiled  in  his  own  snare.  He  waited  upon,  in 


his  temerity,  our  solicitor,  who,  on  apprising 
him  that  he  was  liable  to  prosecution  for  con- 
spiracy to  extort  money,  got  a recantation  of 
his  charges,  when  he  was  suffered  to  go  about 
his  business,  and  we  have  never  heard  any- 
thing of  him  or  his  wife  from  that  day  to 
this. 

We  lost  our  money,  but  we  saved  our 
fame. 

We  would  hope  to  escape  the  surmise  that 
we  are  attempting  at  characterising  ourselves 
as  a sort  of  semi-gallant.  The  cap  may  fit 
many  others  than  ourselves — let  those  wEom 
it  does,  wear  it.  Entertaining  in  other  re- 
spects every  possible  regard  and  admiration 
for  the  sex,  one  of  whose  perfidy  and  gross 
deceit  we  have  here  exposed — we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  their  errors  should  be  laid  at 
the  doors  of  others  than  themselves.  Shak- 
speare  in  another  of  his  sonnets  beautifully 
illustrates  the  idea — 

“ No  mail  inveighs  against  the  Vv^ithered  flower, 
But  chides  rough  winter,  that  the  flower  hath 
killed. 

Not  that  devoured,  but  that  which  doth  devour, 
Is  worthy  blame.  O,  let  it  not  be  held 
Poor  women’s  faults,  that  they  are  so  fulfill’d 
With  men’s  abuses  ! those  proud  lords,  to  blame 
Make  weak-made  women,  tenants  totheir  shame.” 

We  learnt  afterw-ards  that  we  were  not  the 
only  victim  that  had  been  imposed  upon — 
albeit,  it  is  a lesson  which  though  it  should 
not  stop  the  flow  of  a kind  heart,  yet  should 
invoke  cautiousness  in  its  manifestations. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWELFTH. 


We  have  but  a few  years  before  us  to  catch 
up  the  date  of  our  Biography. 

We  have  told  enough  of  beginnings  from 

* * The  infant 

Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse’s  arms 

To 

“ The  whining  school  boy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  a snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.” 

Hor  have  we  omitted 

“ The  Lover 

Sighing  like  Furnace,  with  a woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress’  eyebrow.” 

We  confess  to  being  no  soldier,  although 
we  have  fought  our  own  battles  o’er  and  o’er 
again.  We  indulge  not  in  “ Strange  oaths,” 
but  we  may  be  “ Bearded  like  a Pard.” 
Certainly  we  are 

“ Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  Bubble— REPUTATION 
Even  in  the  cannon’s  mouth.” 


lAe  aspire  not  to  the  Justice”  cap, 
although  mayhap  we  have  his  cut, 

“ In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined 
ik  ^ 

Full  of  v.’ise  saws  and  modern  instances 

and  we,  too,  play  our  part. 

The  two  last  stages  have  to  come — as  yet 
we  have  but  the  warnings — 

“ Wilh  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side,” 

our  “ shauk”  has  not  yet  shrunk,  nor  can  it 
be  said  our  voice 

“ Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.” 

We  have  enumerated  all  these,  and  more  ; 
but  we 

“ Hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano, 

A stage  where  every  man  must  play  a part 

and  we  have  played  ours  ; When  we  are 

“ Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything,” 

then  shall  we  court  oblivion. 
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We  have  talked  of  ups  and  downs,  besides, 
of  “Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths;”  of 
cares  and  calumny,  of  hopes  and  harms,  of 
joys,  and  of  distress  ; of  Thespian  struggles  ; 
of  Love,  Law,  and  Physic  ; of  Truth,  Pidelity, 
and  False-heartedness ; of  Woman’s  worth 
and  woe,  her  weal  and  wantonness  ; of  Man’s 
foul  treacheries,  and  his  follies. 

jMor  have  we  spared  ourselves, 

“ But  ope’d  our  casket  for  the  world  to  view 

turned  ourselves  inside  out,  and  shook  the 
pebbles  from  our  shoes.  ’Tis  time  now  we 
sobered  down  and  concluded  our  pilgrimage, 
but  we  yet  have  to  tell  of  what  remains. 

We  had  brought  our  history  to  the  period 
of  entering  our  new  domicile,  and  spoke  of  the 
re-union  around  the  family  table,  and  the  fes- 
tivities that  followed. 

They  were  times  never  to  be  forgotten,  but 
were  we  asked  if  we  would  like  to  re-act  any 
incident  of  our  life,  we  should  decidedly  say, 

— No. 

It  is  a common  interrogation  alluding  to  the 
past,  what  we  would  give  to  be  young  again  ? 
Setting  apart  the  impossibility  of  realising 
so  fond  a wish,  Do  we  not  live  each  day  for 
some  new-coming  pleasure  ? and  it  is  weari- 
some to  listen  to  a twice-told  tale. 

Again  we  say,  “Ah,  if  our  time  were  to 
come  over  again,  how  different  should  we  act 
but  that  is  questionable,  and  sorrowful  where 
it  is  not,  for  it  implies  that  we  have  acted 
foolishly,  whereas,  in  our  instance,  we  scarcely 
know  a single  act  of  our  time,  that  we  would 
like  to  amend,  and  if  we  would,  we  know  we 
could  not. 

We  then  commenced  our  lamentation,  at 
which  time,  we  wish  it  to  be  supposed,  the 
alterations  we  have  previousl}’"  detailed  were 
going  on — W e were  steadfastly  following  also 
our  pursuit  literarily  and  professionally,  and 
thus  a couple  of  years  passed  over  our  head. 

Our  Baths  were  completed,  our  visitors 
numerous,  and  much  experience  was  gained, 
the  result  of  which  will  be  found  conspicu- 
ously detailed  in  our  “ Case  Book.” 

We  have  elsewhere  alluded  not  only  to  the 
usefulness  of  our  position,  but  likewise  to 
the  interesting  nature  of  our  occupation. 

Let  any  reader  imagine  us  hermitizing  our- 
selves as  we  have  done'  for  nine  or  ten  hours 
daily,  and  there  to  be  passing  in  review  before 
us  in  conference  upon  conference,  the  varieties 
which  we  behold  of  the  human  family — Eng- 
lish, Irish,  and  Scotch,  to  begin  with ; alter- 
nated with  French,  Germans,  and  Americans.  1 
Indeed,  do  not  all  the  world  visit  our  favoured  | 
shores  ? and,  although  we  neither  publish  our  ; 
tomes  in  “ six  languages,”  nor  can  we  con-  f 
verse  in  above  half  the  number,  still  there  is  | 
no  city  in  the  world,  we  believe,  whose  citizen  I 
we  have  not  encountered,  and  whom  wm  have  | 
not,  more  or  less,  had  something  to  do  with  ; | 
and  our  every-day  budget  of  communications  [ 
from  far  and  near,  from  w- ealthy  and  wise,  { 
and  from  the  poor  and  unlearned,  form  not  [ 


the  least  agreeable  source  of  our  gratifica- 
tion. 

Hence  the  interest  attached  to  our  pursuit. 
Young  and  elderly,  male  and  female,  rich  and 
ragged,  have  sought  our  counsel ; and  we  en- 
tertain a secret  pride  to  think,  and  know  that 
we  have  had  it  in  our  power  to  render  to  each 
and  all,  the  help  we  are  conscious  we  have  af- 
forded. 

A most  curious  feature  is  certainly  the 
variety.  It  is  not  a succession  of  head-aches, 
of  arid  tongues,  of  agonizing  twitches,  and  of 
fitful  fevers  ; and  the  same  re-told  again  ; but 
the  run  through  the  scaleboard  of  the  human 
heart ; 


as 


“ Great  grief  medicines  the  less,” 
“Alternate  ease  and  labour  lengthen  life.” 


Ours  are  the  conflict  of  feelings  as  well  ^as 
pains,  and  the  outburst  of  anguish  placidifies 
the  cause,  as  rest  on  sweating  toil  repairs  the 
waste. 

The  drama  of  life  passes  daily  before  us ; 
we  behold  a human  diorama  revolving  with 
each  hour,  and  when  the  curtain  drops  at 
night  the  impression  vividly  remains. 

Let  us  present  our  DIABY  of  a DAY’S 
WOBK,  taken  at  random. 

Firstly,  a batch  of  letters  from  the  w orld’s 
end  by  the  last  Asiatic  mail ; 

A bundle  by  the  Transatlantic  steamer  ; 

Some  few  with  the  Parisian,  Continental,  or 
Colonial  post  stamps ; 

And  our  usual  i^ost-Goumut  from  the  pro- 
vinces ; numbering  sometimes  not  less  than 
SIXTY ! private  communications  in  a day. 

The  style  of  each  writer’s  effusion  is  an 
index  to  the  man. 

Our  work  is  not  done  until  every  one  is 
responded  to,  and  wm  never  throw  over  till  to- 
morrow wFat  can  he  done  to-day. 

We  are  single-handed,  but  system  and  ex- 
pertness will  accomplish  wmnders ; a hasty 
survey  is  taken,  and  the  heap  in  order  of 
reply  is  placed  by  our  side  ; our  arrangements 
facilitate  our  expedition. 

Our  ledgers  are  to  our  right  and  left ; our 
writing  paper,  envelopes  (stamped  and  un- 
stamped), within  hand-reach,  and  our  work  in 
front. 

We  commence  our  replies  in  the  order  of 
the  uppermost ; having  to  refer  to  the  entries 
made  in  two  ponderous  volumes  a foot  thick, 
one-and-a-half  long,  and  three-quarters  wide 
each,  capable  of  containing  the  work  of  two 
years. 

The  task  is  a most  responsible  one ; Many  of 
the  letters  are  decipherable,  but  with  im- 
mense difliculty — a crossed  letter  is  our  abo- 
mination, and  the  foreign  letters  written  on 
thin  paper  require  great  pains-taking  to  read. 
Many  correspondents  omit  dates  and  address, 
they  are  necessarily  put  aside.  The  post  is 
wonderfully  punctual,  considering  but  one 
tenth  of  the  parcels  and  books  w^e  send  in  the 
country  never  reach  their  destination,  and  let- 
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ters  containing  money  in  cash  addressed  to 
us  are  frequently  purloined. 

We  sketch  on  each  letter  the  substance  of 
our  response,  which  we  fold  and  seal,  and 
assign  to  its  proper  place  ; then  file  the  origi- 
nal, to  be  entered  as  time  shall  permit.  We 
have  not  to  stir  from  our  seat,  having  means 
of  communication  with  every  officer  of  our 
household,  by  bells,  sliding  pannels,  and 
speaking  tubes  ; in  this  manner,  provided  we 
are  not  interrupted  too  early,  we  often  con- 
clude our  correspondence  in  two  or  three  hours, 
such  a day  as  we  have  described  involves  of 
course  more,  and  our  pen  or  our  tongue  is  at 
work  until  midnight. 

The  interruption  of  a gossiping  friend  is 
ruinous— glad  as  we  are  to  welcome  an  old 
face,  longing  as  we  do  for  a little  fresh  chat, 
and  desirous  as  we  are  to  pick  up  a bit  of 
town  news,  we  are  obliged  to  affix  in  our 
ante- chamber  the  following  notice,  to  deter 
such  visitations. 

“ Call  upon  a man  in  business  hours,  ONLY 
on  business — transact  your  business,  and  go 
about  your  business,  in  order  to  give  him  time 
to  finish  business."  The  same  is  written  in 
Trench. 

At  ten  our  visitors  arrive — and  the  stream 
flows  and  ebbs  till  past  mid-day — sometimes 
there  is  no  cessation. 

We  lunch  or  rather  dine  at  one,  have  a 
light  repast  sufficient  to  refresh  us  to  con- 
tinue our  levee  till  five,  when  we  are  ripe  for 
a two-hours’  fit  of  idleness,  or  have  time  to 
finish  our  post ; Stragglers  still  drop  in,  whom, 
if  at  home,  we  see,  or  they  have  to  wait  until 
our  return. 

At  Seven  we  are  again  at  our  devotions, 
where  we  remain  till  Nine,  or  sometimes  ten. 

A light  repast,  an  hour’s  family  recreation, 
and  then  to  bed. 

Besides  all  this,  our  hands  and  eyes  are 
never  idle — we  have  to  prepare  for  our  va- 
rious publications,  correct  the  press,  a labour 
no  one  except  those  engaged  in  such  a service 
can  form  any  idea  of,  each  sheet  or  slip  re- 
quiring to  be  read  over  carefully,  many, 
many  times  to  correct  the  punctuation,  adapt 
the  arrangement,  and  modify  the  appearance, 
to  please  our  own  ideas,  and  so  dress  our 
own  papers. 

Some  “readers”  and  printers  are  very  clever, 
and  have  excellent  notions  of  propriety  and 
effect ; the  majority  are  mere  mechanicians — 
know  not  a noun  from  a pronoun,  and  have 
no  more  idea  where  to  put  a capital,  point  or 
stop,  or  commence  a new  line  or  paragraph, 
than  a cat.  The  labour  then  all  devolves 
upon  the  author,  who  cannot  make  his  first 
correction  of  more  than  eight  pages  of  this 
type,  even  if  he  set  close  to  it,  in  less  than 
an  hour,  and  which  is  very  monotonous 
drudgery. 

Will  the  reader  accept  an  idea,  a “Camera” 
hicida,  not  “ obscura,"  of  living  images  that 
pass  before  us  during  a day.  Distance  is  no 


creature,  who  shall  have  breakfasted  at  home 
a hundred  miles  away,  and  be  with  us  before 
our  own  cloth  be  scarcely  removed. 

Instead  of  a travel  all  night,  a mere  two  or 
three  score  miles  as  heretofore  by  the  four- 
horse  mail,  and  arriving  benumbed,  unshaven, 
and  worn  out,  the  visitor  travels  double  the 
distance  in  a fourth  of  the  time,  and  arrives 
as  fresh  as  a nosegay,  with  a live  flower  in  his 
button-hole,  and  the  perfume  of  the  country 
air  on  his  person. 

Here  have  we  such  a one — his  story  brief, 
his  apprehension  great,  and  his  mind  disa- 
bused in  an  instant. 

Another  and  another  still  succeeds,  and  the 
last  made  happy  as  the  former. 


See,  a father  with  his  prodigal  son,  seeking 
counsel  and  admonition  for  erratic  wanderings, 
and,  folding  up  the  broad  lappel  of  his  coat, 
rejoicing  he  has  achieved  his  duty,  takes  off 
the  young  truant,  we  will  hope  a wiser  and  a 
better  man. 


A mother  with  her  delicate  daughter  pining 
for  the  life-blood  of  the  blessed  pure  air  from 
a clear  sky,  withering  under  the  influence  of 
working  a shroud  instead  of  a sliirt.  Away 
with  her,  and  she  lives — the  sacrifice  must  be 
made,  or  she  dies. 

Who  have  we  here  ? 

' A hurly-burly  navigator — a fact — and  terse 
— had  been  working  on  the  Paris  Bailway 
under  an  English  master.  The  living  nor  the 
people  suited  him.  In  sober  truth,  he  had 
become  a nervous  hypochondriac,  a turtle 
crossed  in  love,  and  his  eyes  were  opened 
that  his  late  associates  knew  how  to  enjoy  life 
better  than  he  did.  He  left  his  lass  behind 
him,  a countrywoman  who  had  accompanied 
his  master  as  a domestic. 

He  conceived  his  health  forbade  him  to 
offer  his  hand  wliere  his  heart  was  pledged— 
he  had  been  thrifty  as  a magpie,  and  had 
stored  his  earnings  at  a Trench  notary’s. 

Ho  could  just  read,  but  could  not  write. 
He  transmitted,  on  his  departure,  his  savings 
through  the  notary,  to  an  agent  in  London. 
The  notary  made  him  sign  a paper  for  such 
authority,  vdien  he  would  get  his  investment 
on  his  arrival  in  England,  by  signing  a cor- 
responding receipt.  The  notary  (not  satisfied 
with  “his  mark”)  traced  in  pencil,  the  signa- 
ture he  was  to  cover  with  ink.  The  lesson 
was  forgotten,  and  naturally  the  parties  in  ' 
town  refused  to  pay  his  savings  without  se- 
curity. We  became  it,  and  he  transferred 
the  amount,  which  was  considerable  for  a man 
in  his  station,  to  a proper  store. 

Binding  him  a very  intelligent  and  sensible 
fellow,  although  his  schooling  had  been 
limited  to  a few  months’  tuition  when  a boy, 


and  being  interested  in  the  account  he  gave 
^ ^ _ of  his  adventures,  and  amused  by  his  foreign 

hindrance  now  to  a conference  with  a fellow  1 patois,  we  hastily  drew  up,  on  a few  slips  of 
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paper,  some  potliooks  and  hangers,  and  set 
him  a copy  of  the  alphabet,  bidding  him 
come  again  in  a week.  The  occnpation  gave 
new  zest  to  his  mind.  His  health  improved, 
and  in  a month  he  could  write  in  a bold  hand 
“ Perseverance  conquers  all  difficulties.” 
Two  years  have  elapsed~he  essayed  his  pen- 
manship to  a purpose — corresponded  with  the 
object  of  his  wishes,  who  prudently  accepted 
his  offer,  came  over  to  this  country,  and  has 
become  his  wdfe.  He  is  now  on  the  point  of 
emigrating  to  Australia,  where,  with  his  pru- 
dence, restored  health,  and  herculean  vigour, 
he  will  not  forget  his  first  copy. 

See,  who  have  we  here  ? Surely  some  de- 
cayed gentleman,  attired  in  a suit  of  brown 
black  and  a napless  hat — the  gait  and  aspect 
of  one  who  had  seen  better  days — with  boots 
as  though  polished  with  a flannel,  the  heels 
worn  all  on  one  side,  and  the  soles  catching 
the  mat ; a pair  of  faded  gloves,  with  fingers 
out  at  ends,  and  a stick  surely  of  Irish  origin. 

Poor  fellow.  He  was  an  artist,'”  the 
“ walking  gentleman”  of  a minor  theatre,  suf- 
fering from  intemperance,  short  commons, 
and  the  absence  of  an  engagement. 

Another — “ a withered  flower,”  droopingand 
wan — of  broken  hopes  and  faded  health;  one 
who  had  seen  trouble  and  had  scarce  survived 
it.  She  wus  about  to  be  wedded  to  a home, 
when  her  betrothed  fell  into  an  untimelv 
death,  and  with  him  all  friends  departed  save 
her  aged  mother,  who  looked  to  her  daugh- 
ter’s fingers  for  support. 

“ Fair  flow’rs  that  are  not  gather’d  in  their  prime, 

Rot  and  consume  themselves  in  little  time.” 

/ 

A sonorous  chime,  a sturdy  step  and  a bois- 
terous air,  ushers  in  the  next — a roysterer, 
a had-beeii  fill  to  the  brim  man,  one  whose 
once  jocund  eye  would  bid  his  fellows  “Hever 
die,”  yet  crippled  with  cramps  and  plagues 
that  thin  the  hair  of  youth,  and  one  that  in 
his  day  had  bartered  life  for  pleasure, 

“ Thecolt  that  s back’d  and  burden’d,  beingyoung, 
Loseth  his  pride,  and  never  waxeth  strosig.” 

The  summons  again — another — 

A convalescing  but  poor  forlorn  sufferer, 
the  victim  of  misplaced  trust  and  man’s  du- 
plicity. 

The  poor  creature  had  seen  misery  in  its 
worst  forms.  One  kindlier  soul  had  learnt 
her  history,  and  essayed  to  save  her.  Porn 
of,  and  reared  by  respectable  parents,  but 
thrown  in  early  life  amid  the  temptations  of 
the  world,  she  became  ensnared  by  the  fas- 
I cinations  of  gaiety,  and  forsook  her  home. 

' Site  had  a brother  in  America,  who  but  par- 
i tially  knew  of  her  follies,  and  he  was  willing 
! to  receive  the  penitent  back  ; but  he  knew 
not  her  absolute  want.  She  found  friends  to  aid 
her  purpose,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  departure 
at  this  last  visit.  We  had  but  one  injunction 
to  give,  which  was — go  and  sin  no  more. 

G:—'  ■ — — giYizzi 


The  reader,  we  are  sure,  wull  excuse  the 
numerous  quotations ; but  wdien  it  is  recol- 
lected, as  it  must  be  recognised,  that  the  ma- 
jority are  from  ‘ Shakspeare,’  the  thinker  for  all 
mankind,  we  feel  some  little  satisfaction  in 
presenting  sentiments  so  exquisitely  expressed 
to  corroborate  each  circumstance  we  intro- 
duce. 

In  alluding  to  that  unfortunate  class,  cast 
down  from  their  high  estate  of  virtue  and 
chastity  by  the  unruly  passions  of  their 
thoughtless  brotherhood,  and  whose  misfor- 
tunes, medical  men  become  so  well  acquainted 
with,  can  lines  be  found  more  appropriately 
eulogistic  of  the  sex  that  are  proof  against 
such  contamination  than  the  following  ? 

“ O Woman,  let  the  libertine  decry, 

Rail  at  the  virtuous  love  he  never  felt 
Kor  wish’d  to  feel.  Among  the  sex  there  are 
Numbers  as  greatly  good  as  they  are  fair; 

Where  rival  virtues  strive,  which  brightens  most ; 
Beauty,  the  smallest  excellence  they  boast, 

Where  all  unite  substantial  bliss  to  prove, 

And  give  mankind,  in  them,  a^taste  of  joys  above.” 

The  scene  changes,  and  behold,  who  comes 
here — a familiar  recognition — one  of  nature’s 
gentlemen,  such  a one  as  IShakspeare  de- 
scribes— 

“ His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old. 

His  head  unmeliovved,  but  his  judgment  ripe  ; 
.And,  in  a word  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I now  bestow). 

He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind. 

With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a gentleman.” 

Let  us  call  to  aid  the  fashion  of  modern 
days.  Grive  him  the  habiliments  of  a Cooke  or 
a Davis  or  a Bingley,  the  boots  of  a Parisian 
Cordonnier,  the  gloves  of  an  Ablett  or  J ouvin, 
the  hat  of  a Milton,  and  the  cane  of  a Cooper. 

Fancy  the  friendly  smile,  the  gracious  spar- 
kle of  a soft  blue  eye,  the  hat  worn  with  a 
jaunty  air,  and  the  little  switch  twirling  with 
a graceful  flourish,  and  you  have  the  man. 

His  case,  a casualty — the  call,  a passing 
one  — the  motive,  sociable,  with  a tongue  to 
gossip  and  an  ear  to  listen. — Of  whom  could 
we  talk  but  of  the  last  visitant  ? 

We  knew  our  tale  by  heart.  Wo  pic- 
tured the  fair  one,  sketched  her  home  and 
innocence,  her  abduction,  her  desertion,  and 
her  fell  despair. 

We  portrayed  the  old  man  (her  father,  wlio 
still  lived,  although  the  Atlantic  divided  them), 
thinking  of  his  child,  and  the  remorse  of  the 
daughter  as  her  thoughts  flitted  over  space  to 
him^  whose  love  she  once  honoured  and  possess- 
ed, and  then  we  pointed  to  the  haven  of  a bro- 
ther’s offering,  could  she  but  return.  We 
spoke  of  her  rescue  and  her  hopes,  the  spread- 
ing sails,  the  wmlcome  and  the  return  of  tlie 
lost  one. 

Need  we  intimate,  that  in  the  progress  of 
our  recital  the  head  became  uncovered  to  wipe 
away  the  exudation  of  wmrm  sympathy  that 
burst  out  on  a benevolent  brow,  that  the 
cane  was  placed  across  the  hat,  that  the  glove 
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was  loosened  from  its  tiglitly-fitted  embodi- 
ment, that  our  listener  turned  aside,  and 
seemed  fumbling  in  liis  pockets,  to  conceal  the 
emotion  that  did  honour  to  the  man?  bleed 
we  tell  more  or  less  than  the  truth  to  induce 
our  readers  to  put  trust  in  our  detail  ? 

Will  it  not  all  be  credited  ? if  not,  we  de- 
clare to  it,  and  finally,  ere  we  conclude  our 
narration,  we  will  not  conceal  the  fact  of  his 
presenting  a crumpled  note,  of  handsome 
' value,  with  the  simple  interrogation  of,  “Is 
this  too  late  to  be  of  service  to  her?  ” bio  ; 
M^e  owe  it  to  his  credit  to  pronounce  such  to 
be  a fact,  nor,  without  pretending  to  filch 
such  beneficence  from  a willing  hand,  ought 
we  to  disavow  receiving  it.  It  was  not  too 
late  ! It  was  the  last  stroke  of  the  chime 
that  pealed  at  her  departure.  That  same 
evening  she  was  on  the  broad  waters,  and 
wending  her  way  to  the  home  of  her  solici- 
tude, never  again  to  be  the  wanderer.  Grod 
bless  the  donor  and  such  benevolence. 

This  identical  page  had  been  consigned  to 
the  pressman,  and  some  few  copies  struck  oft", 
when  the  subjoined  letter  arrived.  It  will  be 
seen  that  it  has  reference  to  the  preceding 
case ; and  the  impulse  of  the  moment  induces 
us  to  insert  it,  to  form  a pleasing  conclusion 
to  the  statement  gone  before.  It  is  so  excel- 
lently written,  so  beautifully  expressed,  and 
manifests  such  a kindly  and  grateful  spirit, 
that  the  writer,  we  are  sure,  need  not  be  hurt 
at  its  introduction.  If  she  is  not  proud  of  it, 
we  are.  Identity,  precise  date,  and  locality, 
are  necessarily  obscured  : — 

jV America, 

September^  1852. 

My  Dear  Friend, — It  is  seemingly  strange  that, 
with  my  feelings  of  affectionate  gratitude  to  you, 
I should  so  long  have  delayed  conveying  them 
to  you ; though,  why  it  is,  1 cannot  tell.  I seem 
to  have  become  strangely  averse  to  carry  out  even 
my  dearest  wishes.  Keenly  does  the  thought  re- 
proach me,  that  my  omission  to  write,  may  have 
caused  you  to  doubt  for  a moment  the  grateful  re- 
collection that  springs  up,  or  rather  fills  my  heart, 
when  I think  of  you;  and  not  seldom  do  I think  of 
you,  but  really  the  present,  with  its  constant 
changes,  its  new  responsibilities,  its  continual  and 
increasing  claims  upon  my  time,  has  rendered  the 
past  only  a thing  to  think  on,  not  act  upon.  My 
position  is  a new  one — especially  so — it  is  now  so 
many  years  since  I have  been  surrounded  by  all  the 
members  of  the  family,  the  ties  of  daughter,  sister, 
and  aunt,  extend  to  so  many,  that  even  my  de  irest 
friends  away  from  me,  though  they  live  in  my  me- 
mory with  the  liveliest  affection,  have  been  strangers 
to  the  truth  of  how  much  I think  of  them.  It  is 
with  reproach  to  myself  that  so  many  months  should 
have  elapsed  since  my  return  to  this  city,  and  I not 
have  written  to  you,  the  first  and  great  agent  of  the 
necessity  for  doing  so.  Perhaps  you  will  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  assure  you  how  often  I have  resolved 
to  detach  my  fingers  and  thoughts  from  all  things, 
and  concentrate  them  on  the  most  valuable  occu- 
pation of  writing  to  you  ; yet  even  you  cannot  re- 
member all  your  kindness  to  me  without  pleasure  ; 
you  who  gave  out  so  much,  sacrificed  your  time 


and  purse,  then  how  must  I feel .?  whose  situation 
is  so  materially  altered,  whose  life  is  changed  from 
a moral,  mental,  and  physical  death  to  one  of  life,  in 
some  of  its  most  important  realities.  I think  if  you 
could  see  me  losing  self  in  concern  for  others,  stu- 
dying only  how  most  to  please  those  who  have  taken 
me  to  their  hearts,  you  would  say  that  your  kind- 
ness had  left  its  foot-prints,  not  on  the  sands,  but 
on  the  page  of  eternity.  How  like  one  long  dream 
seems  my  life  in  England ; I can  scarcely  realize, 
now,  with  all  the  comforts  of  life  around  me,  the 
distresses  I endured  in  England,  all  of  which  you 
know — the  scene  at  the at ; no- 

thing but  the  extremity  of  my  situation  enabled  me 
to  encounter  it.  I hope  you  will  believe  that  I do 
not  forget  the  smallest  grain  of  the  kiiidness  you 
showed  me.  I have  a great  desire  to  know  all  of 
yourself : how  you  are  succeeding  in  your  business 
and  personal  relations,  what  have  been  the  most 
important  events  to  you.  I long  to  see  your  hand- 
writing again,  to  be  assured  that  one  who  caused 
you  little  else  than  trouble  and  worry,  possesses  some 
little  claim  upon  your  remembrance,  that  you  do 
not  think  of  her  as  altogether  unworthy  of  your 
continued  interest.  I have  not  written  you,  I be- 
lieve, that  I left  Liverpool  in  the  ship , on 

the , encountered  a gale,  and  w’as  com- 
pelled to  put  back  into  , lay  there  eleven  days, 

returned  to  Liverpool,  then  left  in  another  ship,  ar- 
rived safely,  after  a most  pleasant  voyage  of  a 

month.  Since  my  arrival  in  I have 

been  visiting  at  the  houses  of  my  relatives,  am  now 
settled  very  pleasantly  at  the  house  of  a brother. 
* * * You,  of  course,  are  not  ignorant  of 

many  of  the  troubles  that  have  surrounded  my 

; they  have  affected  me  very,  very  much, 

though  I trust  that  the  cloud  will  soon  pass  over. 
I take  great  pleasure  reading  the  extracts  from  the 
London  papers.  We  have  a paper  (the  ‘Herald’ — 
I sent  you  one)  that  has  correspondents  in  London, 
and  all  the  chief  Continental  cities,  that  keep  alive 
my  interest  in  all  the  movements.  * * 

We  have  a charming  country,  plenty  of  warm 
weather,  just  a few  musquitos  to  let  me  know  that  1 
have  not  been  so  long  abroad  but  that  they  may 
find  something  agreeable.  At  all  events  I feel  a 
very  great  disinclination  to  resume  the  acquaint- 
ance. Perhaps  you  do  notknoAV  what  it  is,  Doctor, 
to  feel  their  embrace  ; I assure  you,  beside  their 
producing  a most  unsightly  lump,  they  occasion  a 
tormenting  itching  for  some  thirty-six  hours. 

With  this  letter  to  you  should  go  some  two  or 

three  to  poor  dear  , of  , our 

friends  — , of  , &c.  ; but  I think  I 

shall  wait  to  see  the  success  of  this,  and,  by  this  re- 
sult, shall  venture  my  obligations  to  others  whom  I 
am  pleased  to  consider  friends.  Do  let  me  hear 
from  you,  dear  Doctor,  how  are  you  passing  your 
days'?  I hope  not  losing  sight  of  the  great  end  of 
all  things.  Each  day  I feel  more  and  more  what 
ought  to  be  our  study  and  employment  here  ; but, 
alas  ! the  world  is  so  engrossing,  that  what  we  would 
do  we  cannot.  I am  cheerful,  content,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  happy.  Now,  my  valued  friend,  I trust 
to  hear  from  you  very  soon  ; do  economise  3mur 
time  for  one  day,  and  let  me  occupy  its  ‘ Leisure 
Moments” — by  the  way,  why  is  it  that  you  never 
send  me  any  of  those  same  papers  that  image 
you  so  perfectly  ? My  heart  is  sometimes  full  of 
England. 

Now  I must  say  adieu,  with  a thousand  feelings 
of  affection,  interest,  and  gratitude. 

I pray  for  your  happiness,  welfare,  and  eternal 


interests.  Adieu,  adieu;  how  difficult  it  always  is 
to  me  to  take  leave  of  one  I value. 

Yours  truly  and  attached 


Our  cases  are  not  all  of  this  lay  character — 
not  merely  comers  and  goers,  the  slaves  of 
fortune  and  of  circumstances.  We  have  our 
share  of  consultations  where  pain  and  acute 
suffering  prevail,  where  the  debt  for  past  im- 
providences is  due,  which,  had  but  a moment’s 
reflection  been  given,  would  never  have  been 
contracted. 

The  young  world  requires  some  further  in- 
struction than  reading  and  writing,  some  ex- 
tended admonition  beyond  that  given  from  the 
rostrum,  some  other  schooling  than  manners, 
morals,  and  domestic  allegiance. 

There  is  a marked  deficiency  observable  in 
most  young  people,  of  self-knowledge,  of  self- 
importance,  of  the  real  purposes  of  life,  less 
of  what  we  live  for,  and  how  we  should  live 
to  eujoy  ourselves,  than  of  the  great  aim  of 
humanity,  to  live  in  health,  to  bequeath  that 
health  to  others,  to  moderate  our  indul- 
gences, that  the  attributes  may  last  through 
our  stay  below,  and  that  our  race  may  im- 
prove, and  not  degenerate. 

The  impetuosity  of  youth  will  not  be 
curbed,  because  it  has  not  learnt  nor  been  in- 
structed to  reflect  before  it  leaps,  and  hence, 
errors  which  a moment’s  thought  might  have 
avoided  are  committed,  that  like  the  sign 
manual  affixed  to  a bill  at  a long  date,  cannot 
when  due  be  repudiated.  Reason  is  in  vain, 
if  the  ground-work  of  contemplation  is  not 
engrafted  in  the  early  soil.  Unruly  desires, 
licentious  habits,  dissipation  in  drink,  and  all 
species  of  reckless  thoughtlessness,  like  ill 
weeds,  grow  apace,  as  soon  as  the  seedling 
puts  on  life  ; Hence  the  necessity  of  not  only 
weeding  the  first  crop  as  it  arises,  but  of 
digging  deeper,  and  plucking  the  root  before 
the  shoot  begins. 

G-reat  as  is  the  incitement  to  uncurbed  de- 
lights, facile  as  may  be  their  attainment,  and 
difficult  as  may  be  their  repression,  still  it 
wants  but  one  moment’s  thought  to  settle  the 
policy  of  committal  or  resistance. 

“ What  win  I,  If  I gain  the  thing  I seek — ■ 

A dream,  a breath,  a froth  of  fleeting  joy  ? 

Who  buys  a minute’s  mirth,  to  wail  a week  ; 

Or  sells  eternity  to  get  a toy  ? 

For  one  sweet  grape,  wbo  will  the  vine  destroy? 

Or  what  fond  beggar,  but  to  touch  the  crown 

Would  with  the  sceptre  strait  be  stricken  down  ?” 

Well  it  is,  where  such  a pause  be  exercised. 

It  is  justly  said,  one  half  the  world  know 
not  what  the  other  half  suffer,  else,  could 
they  take  a lesson  from  the  wards  of  a hos- 
pital, witness  the  array  of  miserable  objects 
seeking  help  on  receiving  da3^s,  or  snatch  a 
peep  at  a private  sanctum  of  a professional 
man,  what  a moral  might  be  learnt. 


Nor  are  our  visitations  less  curious  than 


interesting.  Some  necessarily,  present  droll 
and  startling  incidents. 

We  have  just  had  one. 

A nervous  man  had  been  bewailing  his  pe- 
culiar predilections.  He  suffered  from  “ He- 
lirium  tremens,”  brought  on  by  continued 
dissipation.  His  apprehensions  were  most 
chaotic. 

He  would  insist  upon  visitations  from  the 
dead.  “ Last  night  his  family — father,  mother, 
and  ancestry — interupted  him  at  supper  time, 
and  he  had  not  chairs  for  them  to  sit  down.” 

“ He  had  not  slept  for  years — never  closed 
his  eyes  There  is  more  than  imagination  in 
this  fact,  for  there  are  sleepless  individuals 
who  are  never  caught  napping,  and  yet  live, 
and  not  suffer  materially  in  their  health. 

They  rest — but  sleep  not. 

These  cases  are  attested  by  their  bedfel- 
lows ; they  are  very  distressing,  but  mostly 
relievable. 

This  man  denied  he  ever  slept. 

Such  cases  of  bewildering  fancies  are  well 
known  to  the  faculty.  The  man  seemed 
harmless,  and  we  suffered  him  to  pursue  his 
story.  Like  the  opium-eater,  he  was  ena- 
moured of  a shadow,  who  visited  him  every 
night,  and  sat  by  his  bedside  ; she  would  con- 
verse with  him,  but  disappeared  if  he 
attempted  to  touch  her. 

He  had  a novel  in  his  mind. 

She  listened  to  him,  avowed  her  own  attach- 
ment for  him,  Reciprocated  his  own,  and  had 
consented  to  become  his  wife;  the  wedding-day 
was  fixed,  but  he  was  to  go  with  her ; she 
was  not  an  inmate  of  this  ivorld,  and  she 
would  take  him  to  her  own : to-night  was  his 
bridal  night ! 

We  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  he  was  mad,  but  there  was  a method  in  it. 

Divert  him  but  for  a moment  by  changing 
the  conversation,  he  was  rational. 

Give  him  his  wmy  and  he  was  insane. 

We  inquired  about  his  friends,  conceiving 
it  strange  he  was  allowed  to  be  at  large.  Our 
attendant  came  to  apprise  us  that  his  brother 
was  in  the  next  room,  and  would  see  us  pri- 
vately. We  learnt  that  the  patient  was  always 
silent  to  his  own  family  about  his  wild  con- 
ceptions, but  they  wished  to  place  him  in  con- 
finement to  arrest  his  propensity  for  drink, 
which,  when  not  under  its  influence,  there 
was  no  need  of.  The  brother  conceiving  he 
would  best  betray  himself  on  seeing  us  alone, 
brought  him  for  that  purpose ; Ave  hesitated 
not  to  second  his  views — restraint  alone  could 
keep  the  cork  in  the  bottle. 

Our  door-porter  enters,  and  with  an  air  of 
extreme  importance  announces  in  a whisper 
that  the  next  in  turn  is  a nondescript  pa- 
tient, of  whom  he  could  make  neither  head 
nor  tail,  a dealer  in  dumb  motions — “ the  fellow 
must  be  out  of  his  Avits,  sir,  or  inebriated 
at  the  same  time  handing  a paper  on  which 
was  Avritten,  “ a person  Avishes  for  a few  mi- 
nutes’ conversation.” 
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Much  as  we  respected  our  factotum  for  his 
usual  zeal,  we  could  not  help  advising  him  to 
be  less  gratuitous  in  his  remarks. 

We  desired  our  visitor  to  be  shown  in. 

We  detected  our  friend  on  the  instant  to 
be  deaf  and  dumb.  We  had  met  with  many 
such,  and  exceedingly  interesting  cases  they 
are,  not  that  they  present  novel  features  of 
illness,  but  their  singular  position  cannot  fail 
to  command  all  respect. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  that  a 
communication  can  be  kept  up  by  means  of 
signs  and  gestures,  and  also  by  writing,  but 
the  wonder  is,  how  such  persons  can  be 
taught  mentally  to  spell  and  read,  that  can 
neither  hear  nor  speak,  and  can  receive  in- 
struction only  by  signs. 

Who  can  observe  the  fact  without  a pow- 
erful emotion  of  adoration  towards  the  great 
Distributor  of  goodness,  to  find  implanted  in 
the  human  disposition  such  excellence  of  pur- 
pose ? Such  untiring  sympathy  as  is  mani- 
fested in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Can  a greater  reward  attend  such  an  un- 
dertaking than  success— to  add  to  one  sense 
the  office  of  another,  without  impairing  its  own. 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  facility  a visit 
and  conference  can  be  made  and  ended.  The 
instant  recognition — the  smile  and  nod — the 
shake  of  the  hand — no  time  lost  in  prepara- 
tory compliments,  but  to  the  purpose  at  once. 
Such  persons  usually  carry  a slate — the  writ- 
ing is  rapid  and  clear — the  response,  if  legibly 
written,  as  quickly  read — the  object  attained 
— again  the  smile  and  nod — the  shake  of  the 
hand,  and  the  conference  is  ended. 

Our  present  patient  was  an  engineer,  and 
very  clever  at  his  business,  and  consulted  us 
on  the  propriety  and  probable  consequences 
of  marrying. 

We  started  no  objection. 

Our  patient  has  since  become  a father,  and 
his  elder  child  talks.  His  wife  is  a very  in- 
teresting young  person,  and  happily  is  volu- 
ble, like  the  rest  of  her  sex. 

It  is  an  exciting  scene  to  behold  the  family, 
the  everqoresent  smile  of  the  husband,  his 
fondness  for  his  children,  one  about  four 
years  of  age  and  the  other,  two,  conversing 
with  their  father  1by  signs  as  rapid  as  speech, 
and  the  mother  vocally  admonishing  her 
romping  “ baby,”  satisfying  her  husband  at 
the  same  time  of  what  she  is  doing,  and  the 
father  seconding  the  authority  by  his  usual 
gracious  look  of  endearment,  and  the  gesticu- 
lation of  bidding  his  little  pet  to  be  quiet. 

Neither  loss  of  speech  nor  blindness  are 
necessarily  hereditary,  although  organization 
gives  organization,  and  function  follows  func- 
tion, but  it  is  health  that  modifies  the  resem- 
blance. 

We  know  several  cases  of  this  interesting 
character.  One  an  amateur  artist,  a gentle- 
man by  birth,  and  a highly  educated  man, 
fond  of  travel  and  society,  and  a great  ob- 
server, catching  follies  as  they  rise,  and  ma- 
naging so  well  the  peculiarity  of  his  position, 
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as  to  conceal  that  abstraction  usually  so  pro- 
minently discernible  in  deaf  people. 

This  gentleman  visits  the  opera,  and  if 
music  be  going  on  in  a drawing  room,  he  will 
form  one  of  the  group  around  the  performer, 
whom,  although  he  cannot  hear,  yet  he  can 
apparently  understand. 

He  can  even  read  music,  and  play  off  an 
air,  the  purity  of  which  performance  he  de- 
termines by  the  sense  of  touch,  which  he  in- 
forms us  receives  a perception  of  the  sound. 
He  joins  in  many  amusements,  can  dance, 
and  is  a good  whist  player.  A visit  from  our 
friend  at  an  evening  party  is  quite  a dramatic 
mcident. 


The  majority  of  our  visitations  are  neces- 
sarily of  a sombre  character — plaintive  and 
sad  ; our  anecdotes  unavoidably  correspond. 

The  roar  of  merriment  is  rarely  an  appen- 
dage to  a consulting  room. 

Our  Joe  Millers  are  but  as  one  to  a thou- 
sand. 

Our  Zimmermans,  Werters,  and  Abelards, 
are  as  a thousand  to  one,  and  3’’et  the  com- 
bination presents  a most  extraordinary  variety . 

We  are  alone ; a modest  ring  ushers  in  a 
lady  and  her  child. 

The  case  we  are  familiar  with. 

The  mother  is  in  feeble  health  from  care 
and  disappointment ; but  she  is  more  anxious 
about  her  child,  who  is  suffering  from  a cuta- 
neous disfigurement,  that  she  fears  was  born 
with  her. 

She  has  had  advice  from  many  quarters 
hitherto  to  little  purpose,  but  is  now  advanc- 
ing towards  recovery  by  the  use  of  Baths. 
There  is  a story  linked  with  the  fate  of  the 
two  that  cannot  be  heard  without  commise- 
ration. 

The  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a gentle- 
man who  gave  her  husband,  on  his  child’s 
wedding-day.  Ten  tlioihsand  pounds  ! 

The  father  shortly  after  died,  and  the  re- 
sidue of  his  property  went  to  that  portion  of 
his  family  yet  unprovided  for,  the  lady  in 
question  having  received  her  full  share.  The 
marriage  was  an  unsatisfactory  one  ; the  hus- 
band had  but  small  means  of  his  own  besides 
his  wife’s  fortune,  and  lived  a free  life. 

The  couple  could  not  agree,  and  after  a 
miserable  union  of  four  or  five  years,  sepa- 
rated, the  lady  being  pensioned  off  with  a 
hundred  a year  to  support  herself  and  child. 

Tlie  husband  has  supplied  the  vacuum,  and 
(let  us  hope  inadvertently)  gallops  by  the 
wife’s  door  with  his  mistress. 

There  may  be  faults  on  both  sides,  but  a 
man  of  any  honour,  on  parting  with  his  wife, 
would  at  least  have  returned  what  he  received 
with  her. 

Could  the  father  now  rise  from  his  grave, 
would  he  not  lament  having  omitted  to  settle 
the  property  on  his  child,  instead  of  giving  it 
to  a profligate  and  callous-hearted  adven- 
turer ? 
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There  are  numerous  instances  in  this  large 
world  of  greater  depravity  than  that,  but  they 
all  convey  a lesson, — that  parents  having 
daughters  should  have  a voice  in  the  selection 
of  a husband.  Young  women  form  their  own 
estimate,  and  care  not  to  be  advised  ; but  they 
may  live  to  learn,  that  an  improvident  alliance 
is  the  bitterest  calamity  that  can  befal  them. 

A father  need  not  be  called  in  to  determine 
the  suitability  of  countenance  or  complexion, 
for  although  the  face  may  be  the  mirror  of 
the  mind,  all  mirrors  are  not  perfect ; but  a 
man  of  the  world  surely  can  inquire  better 
into  character,  and  position  and  habits,  than  a 
girl  who  only  sees  her  lover  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  Courtship  is  cer- 
tainly full  of  deception  and  self-delusion,  and 
he  or  she  who  would  desire  to  precipitate  the 
conclusion,  must  be  looked  upon  with  ap- 
prehension of  fraud  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
their  motives. 

Animal  fitness  alone  is  insufficient ; there 
should  be  a spiritual  suitability,  out  of  honour 
for  the  race  to  come,  as  well  as  for  the  pre- 
sent and  immediate  comfort. 

“ If  married  partners  are  adopted  with  less 
scrutiny  than  ladies  employ  in  matching  a 
ribbon,  one  dare  not  wonder  that  they  do 
not  wear  well.” 

‘‘  Painfnl  as  may  be  discoveries  which  would 
break  off  a match  once  promiseful  of  brilliancy 
and  bliss,  such  a revulsion  of  feeling,  is  tri- 
fling compared  to  the  anguish  which  unfail- 
ingly ensues,  when  the  external  union  is  con- 
summated before  the  internal  union  is  se- 
cured.” 

There  is  seldom  any  escape  from  the  un- 
happiness of  an  ill-assorted  union,  except  by 
a great  sacrifice  of  feeling  by  either  one  party 
or  the  other  controlling  their  sentiments  and 
disgusts,  and  submitting  patiently  to  what 
need  not  have  been. 

In  everything  but  marriage  the  best  dis- 
crimination is  used. 

In  the  common  affairs  of  life  see  what  vigi- 
lance will  be  used  in  buying  a cloak,  a dress, 
or  a cap  ; and  in  marriage,  women  frequently 
take  the  first  that  comes,  never  asking  them- 
selves Why  they  marry,  whether  from  mere 
“love  at  first  sight,”  the  impression  of  their 
senses,  or  for  mental  happiness,  or  for  moral 
duty  ? Were  they  to  investigate  and  reflect 
upon  that  one  thought,  how  much  might  be 
foreseen ; Caution  in  marriage  is  concurrent 
with  true  morality,  for  marriage  is  the  most 
momentous  affair  of  human  life,  and  its  expe- 
diency should  form  a part  of  education. 

We  know  the  difficulty  of  throwing  the 
right  parties  together,  and 

“ Marriage  is  a matter  of  more  worth 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship.” 

^ * 

“ For  what  is  wedlock  forced,  but  a hell. 

An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife  ; 
Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  bliss, 
And  is  a pattern  of  celestial  peace.” 

Unfortunately  in  this  country  the  periods 
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for  courting  are  short,  while  in  almost  every 
other  civilised  community,  some  consideration 
is  given  to  it,  and  a kind  of  servitude  is  al- 
lowed, to  permit  each  party  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  other. 

In  this  country,  at  a certain  time  of  life,  a 
young  girl  or  man  expects  to  marry  ; if  they 
waste  a twelvemonth  with  one,  and  a twelve- 
month  with  another,  and  in  neither  instance 
a match  comes  off,  it  engenders  not  only  a 
belief  of  mutual  unfitness,  but  it  gives  rise  to 
a suspicion  that  the  parties  have  got  tired  of 
each  other,  or  have  indulged  in  freedoms  to 
satiety  ; for  how  remarkable  is  it,  that  a lover 
shall  flag  towards  a mistress  who  shall  be  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  yet  cling  to  his  wife, 
and  love  her  in  the  bargain,  although  she  shall 
be  plain  and  ill-tempered,  and  in  every  re- 
spect forbidding ; and  this  we  believe,  is  that 
in  the  one  instance  he  can  change  his  fancy, 
and  in  the  other  he  knows  he  is  tied  by  law  i 
and  cannot  stir. 

Many  people  marry  precipitately  because 
they  think  they  are  well  matched,  and  so 
they  may  be  externally,  although  neither 
be  suitable  for  the  other. 

There  is  a complaint  in  this  country  also 
that  people  unhappily  wedded  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  pass  a whole  life  together  in  misery, 
wliereas,  were  divorce  more  facile,  they  might 
separate  and  wed  again  more  happily ; and 
the  argument  is,  that  thereby  they  might 
make  a better  second  selection,  and  enjoy  life 
for  the  remainder  of  their  days  ; but  ex- 
perience confirms  the  rule,  that  it  is  better  to 
exercise  precaution  before  entering  into  the 
first  alliance,  which  might  render  a separation 
afterwards  unnecessary. 

Certainly  the  English  law  seems  framed 
more  with  a view  to  encourage  population, 
than  to  secure  human  happiness : but  indi- 
viduals, knowing  the  law  to  be  to  that  effect, 
should  frustrate  it,  by  avoiding  the  union  that 
is  not  certain  to  realise  what  they  expect  of  it. 

We  see  many  couples  mentally  divorced, 
although  living  corporeally  together  ; and  we 
contend  that  the  cause  of  all  this,  is  owing  to 
the  little  discrimination  exercised  beforehand. 

The  speculative  reader  has  only  to  revert 
his  look  over  the  last  few  pages  and  he  will 
perceive  we  have  had  enough  to  occupy  a 
morning  ; and  if  he  calculate  the  number  he 
will  perhaps  think  the  fees  a sufficient  remu- 
neration for  half  a day’s  work,  but  here  we 
must  undeceive  him.  Of  the  whole  category 
but  a fee  or  two  was  received.  We  might  I 
have  been  under  obligations  to  some  of  them, 
and  many  were  in  that  pitiable  plight  that  we 
should  have  blushed  to  have  taken  one  ; but 
although  it  delights  us  much  to  be  privileged 
to  receive  and  refuse,  yet  we  do  not  withhold 
the  fact,  that  our  occupation  is  our  income  ; 
still,  if  we  become  acquainted  with  the  parties  j 
pleasingly,  and  our  time  permit,  Ave  do  really  i 
think  we  have  that  humanity  within  us,  that  | 
rejoices  as  much  in  giving  as  accepting.  j 
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Medical  men,  however,  arc  subject  to  gross 
impositions,  and  not  so  much  from  the  needy 
and  unfortunate  as  from  the  mean  and  shabby. 
One  or  two  illustrations  are  as  good  as 
thousands,  although  in  a lifetime,  thousands 
there  are. 

A plethoric  blusterer,  an  accumulation  of 
fume  and  drink,  and  big  with  self-importance, 
because  (so  he  says)  he  employs  a hundred 
men,  and  is  in  a hurry,  seeks  advice  from 
some  very  vexing  symptoms  that  he  thinks 
“ devilish  ” hard  should  follow  common  eating 
and  drinking.  He  gets  his  counsel.  He  has 
no  fee  in  his  pocket,  which,  of  course,  we  say 
“is  of  no  moment.” 

He  comes  again  in  a day  or  two,  and  is 
much  better. 

We  prescribe  ; and  the  reply  is  “ He  won’t 
forget  us.”  “ He  has  sent  us  lots  of  patients 
(so  he  says),  and  he  knows  intimately  a par- 
ticular friend  of  ours.” 

We  never  see  him  again  professionally,  yet 
meet  him  often,  but  cannot  catch  his  eye. 
He  must  be  ashamed  of  himself,  but  his  mean- 
ness wiU  not  allow  him  to  make  the  amende ; 
and  a guinea  saved  is  a guinea  earned. 

Another  will  drop  in  as  it  were  accidentally, 
eulogise  us  wnth  flummery  (we  always  sus- 
pect such),  make  a great  parade  of  his  own 
importance,  obtain  a hearing,  trespass  con- 
siderably upon  our  time,  receive  our  sug- 
gestions, and  exchange  cards.  We  lose  sight 
of  such  in  a similar  way  to  the  last. 

Humbers  come  with  the  same  tact,  and 
never  fulfil  their  promises.  The  ingratitude 
of  some  patients,  who  will  not  only  leave 
scores  unsettled,  but  will,  under  some  flimsy 
pretence,  betake  themselves  elsewhere,  is  most 
astonishing,  and  justifies  a vigilant  scrutiny 
towards  many  that  is  completely  out  of  place. 

There  is  something  very  vexing  in  being 
“ done  ” out  of  a fee. 

Happily  such  cases  are  not  so  numerous  as 
the  stars  in  the  heavens,  but  medical  men 
are  considered  fair  play  to  “ throw  over.” 

Whilst  we  speak  of  the  paltry  manoeuv- 
ring and  chicanery  of  some,  we  should  be 
unjust  indeed,  if  we  did  not  ad.mit  the  mu- 
nificent conduct  of  others. 

We  have  known  poor  lads  to  treasure  the 
memory  of  an  obligation,  and  repay  it  after 
years  shall  have  elapsed. 

We  have  known  instances  where  seas  divide 
us  from  our  old  friends,  that  remittances  have 
come,  when  not  even  claims  have  been  made. 

Indeed  we  can  safely  say  we  never  re- 
minded a man  litigiously  of  an  obligation  in 
our  life,  but  if  accident  have  thrown  us 
together  we  have  not  considered  it  ‘‘'infra 
dig.  ” to  submit  our  suit,  which,  if  repudiated, 
we  have  never  pressed. 

Six  o’clock  has  arrived  and  we  have  not  a 
letter  unanswered,  nor  one  vdthheld. 
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We  have,  probably,  a pause,  and  how  do 
we  employ  it  P 

We,  perhaps,  take  a survey  of  our  adjoining 
investment — the  Baths ; and  such  is  the  ca- 
priciousness of  our  climate,  and  so  imperfectly 
developed  is  the  love  of  bathing  in  this 
country,  that  we  have  to  shrug  our  shoulders 
oftentimes  at  finding  them  empty. 

In  nice  fine  warm  weather  they  are  greatly 
in  demand,  whereas,  were  the  salubrity  of 
bathing  better  understood,  we  assuredly 
should  not  have  a bath  empty  in  the  stormiest 
and  coldest  season. 

The  prejudice  against  taking  cold  if  the 
wind  be  but  in  the  east,  exists  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  our  attendants  are  in  each  others’ 
way,  when  the  wind  is  in  that  quarter. 

The  habitual  bather  need  never  fear  taking 
cold  if  the  snow  be  ankle  deep,  or  the  bitterest 
frost  prevail,  or  the  most  biting  breeze  be  in 
force. 

We  may  observe  thus  much,  that  cold  and 
damp  weather,  especially  if  a person  linger 
about  after  taking  his  bath,  and  suffer  his  feet 
to  get  humid,  is  the  least  favourable ; but  a 
cold  and  dry  air  is  very  commendable  for 
warm  bathing,  when  the  indulgence  of  a hot 
bath  may  be  availed  of  with  impunity,  safety, 
and  benefit. 

A vapour  bath,  in  cold  seasons,  is  a tempo- 
rary transmigration  to  Madeira,  and  most  re- 
vivifying ; whilst  in  warm  weather  it  co- 
operates with  the  season,  and  is  a most  valuable 
assuager  of  pain  and  anguish ; besides  being 
at  all  times  a very  powerful  agent  in  cleansing 
the  skin,  and  releasing  the  system  from  ob- 
structed perspiration. 

In  talking  of  this  tour  through  our  estab- 
lishment, it  is  possible  an  impression  shall 
exist  among  the  profession,  that  we  obtrude 
ourselves  among  our  visitors,  to  look  after 
patients. 

We  beg  at  once  to  declare  such  not  to  be 
the  case. 

We  never  interfere,  and  frequently  several 
days  elapse  without  our  once  setting  foot  in 
the  place,  although  a single  door  only  sepa- 
rates our  sanctum  from  the  main  thorough- 
fare. 

We  have  in  each  establishment — the  City 
and  the  West  end — a confidential  manager, 
who  has  the  entire  control  of  the  rooms  he 
presides  over,  and  therefore  medical  men  may 
depend  upon  having  their  instructions  faith- 
fully fulfilled. 

W e are  too  anxious  that  the  undertakings 
shall  rest  upon  their  own  merits,  and  we  con- 
fess to  exerting  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to 
make  them  known  and  appreciated. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  our  exploration, 
and  sit  down  inwardly  satisfied  that  our  pro- 
pm’ty  is  unrivalled,  and  we  are  content  to 
bide  our  time, 
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CHAPTEE  THE  THIETEEHTH. 


We  are  again  at  our  post,  and  our  even- 
ing re-union  has  begun.  We  are  happily 
situated  for  few  or  many. 

Our  arrangements  are  such  that  no  delays 
occur. 

We  have  separate  rooms  to  receive  our 
friends,  and  we  are  able  to  afford  to  each  a 
fair  division  of  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  hours  w’e  devote 
to  the  public,  we  know  the  value  of  time  to 
those  engaged  during  the  day,  and  we  un- 
grudgingly give  up  our  evenings  to  their  ser- 
vice, which  we  know  to  be  greatly  convenient 
to  many. 

Our  levee  has  begun.  Numerous  surgical 
and  medical  cases  follow  in  succession.  Local 
ailments,  attended  by  nervous  exhaustion, 
prevail.  The  casualties  of  careless  feeding 
and  other  inconsideratenesses,  if  we  may  use 
a word  not  to  be  found  in  the  Dictionary, 
but  expressive,  number  strongly.  Behold  one 
who 

“ With  lank  and  lean  discoloured  cheek, 
With  heavy  eye,  knit  brovir,  and  strengthless  pace, 
Tott’ringly  stands,  and  recreant,  poor  and  weak, 
Like  to  a bankrupt  debtor,  wails  his  case.” 

# # # # 

“ What  is  a man, 

If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time, 

Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed.” 

Our  friend  had  worn  himself  out,  wasted 
the  precious  life  of  youth,  and  was  now  an  old 
young  man. 

A vast  deal  of  reformation  is  necessary 
here,  “ my  masters.” 

However,  it  is  useless  looking  only  on  the 
gloomy  side  of  the  question.  We  may  make 
peace  with  nature  if  we  like  ; the  cheek  may 
regain  its  colour,  the  eye  its  brightness,  the 
brow  become  placid,  and  the  strength 
restored, 

We  have  hundreds  such — 

“ Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie.” 

The  only  point  to  learn  is,  how  to  live,  wherein 
exist,  and  what  are  those  remedies.  We  bid 
all  such  inquirants  study  our  little  work, 

‘what  to  eat,  dsine,  and  avoid.’ 

We  bid  many  more  seek  its  companion, 

‘ HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY.’ 

Misanthropism  is  a deadly  poison,  that  fattens 
on  surfeit.  Shakspeare  knew  as  much,  and 
made  Hamlet  say  to  his  mother,  what  is 
equally  applicable  to  man, 

“ Refrain  to-night, 

And  that  shall  lead  a kind  of  easiness, 

To  the  next  abstinence,  the  next  more  easy  ; 

For  use  can  almost  change  the  stamp  of  nature, 
And  either  curbs  the  devil,  or  throws  him  out, 
With  wondrous  potency.” 


We_  are  about  to  confess  to  a habit  that  we 
fear  will  not  exalt  us  in  the  estimation  of  the 
ladies ; but  we  will  acknowledge  it,  with  all 
possible  delicacy,  and  therefore  hope  that  our 
error  will  be  looked  upon  leniently,  nay,  per- 
haps, were  we  not  to  admit  the  odious  proce- 
dure, we  might  escape  the  discovery,  but  we 
scorn  deception. 

W e have  precedents  without  end ; her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte  was  a 
votary.  The  Napoleon  was  another,  and  Eri- 
burg  can  quote  many  other  examples.  Ours 
is  a very  venial  offence,  in  following  the  wake 
of  such  great  people. 

The  joke  is  almost  too  old  to  quote,  but  it 
is  an  easy  way  of  confessing  a propensity. 

“ What  article  of  furniture  did  those  two 
illustrious  people  most  resemble  ? ” 

Answer : a Pair  of  Snuffers. 

Now  the  truth  is  out. 

Shall  we  attempt  to  justify  the  practice  ?— 
No. 

Shall  we  condemn  it  without  benefit  of 
clergy  ? — No. 

We  will  leave  the  readers  to  judge  for 
themselves. 

Snuffing  engrosses  the  encouragement  of 
all  classes,  from  the  king  to  the  artificer. 

What  is  its  modus  operaiidi ” 

As  a medical  man,  we  condemn  it  in  toto. 

As  a delusionist,  we  adopt  it. 

Firstly,  then,  it  is  an  obnoxious  habit. 
Secondly,  it  is  an  unsightly  and  unsavory 
practice.  It  mars  the  digestion,  from  its  UU' 
avoidable  entrance  into  the  stomach.  It  takes 
away  the  appetite,  from  its  sedative  ten- 
dency. It  provokes  nausea  from  the  same 
cause.  It  irritates  the  throat  mechanically.  It 
produces  cough,  and,  we  have  no  doubt, 
asthma,  by  depressing  the  nervous  influence  ; 
and  lastly,  it  produces  an  aged  look,  and  is  a 
very  ungainly  and  inelegant  practice. 

It  is  said  that  a merchant  was  once  conversing 
with  a gentleman  on  some  very  important 
business,  when,  whilst  waiting  for  an  answer  to 
the  argument  he  had  put  forth,  the  agent  de- 
liberately took  a huge  pinch  of  snuff ; the 
merchant  was  so  disgusted  at  what  he  con- 
sidered an  indifference  to  matters  of  greater 
moment,  that  he  turned  upon  his  heel  and  de- 
clined all  further  conference. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  it. 

It  is  a most  offensive  proceeding  is  snuff- 
taking in  other  people,  although  a most  fas- 
cinating one  in  ourselves. 

Now  per  contra;  the  popular  notion  is, 
that  the  snuff  gets  into  the  brain.  Not  so  ; it 
gets  into  the  throat,  and  is  either  swallowed 
or  expectorated,  both  inelegant  processes. 

Does  it  clear  the  brain.  It  certainly  pro- 
duces a sensation  as  though  it  did.  If  a man 
writing,  awaits  a thought,  a pinch  fills  up  a 
vacuum,  and  the  thought  oftentimes  comes  ; 
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it  might  do  so  without  the  snuff  as  well  as 
with  it,  but  it  might  not.  The  head  certainly 
feels  clearer  and  stronger  when  the  nasal  se- 
cretion is  provoked,  and  a sense  of  brightness 
and  indeed  brilliancy  of  feeling  extends  itself 
throughout  the  frame. 

It  is  a most  fascinating  stimulant,  but  every 
snuffer  wishes  he  did  not  adopt  it. 

Leaving  it  off  is  very  easy  with  a resolute 
mind,  but  enduring  the  want  of  it  is  a great 
privation,  and  hence  sedentary  people  return 
to  it  for  recreation. 

Where  it  is  injurious,  a man  is  a fool  if 
he  continue  it. 

Where  it  is  a pleasurable  indulgence,  and 
no  inconvenience  arises  from  it,  it  is  a matter 
of  taste,  but  there  are  various  ways  of  taking 
snuff ; it  may  be  taken  dirtily,  and  it  may  be 
taken  gracefully,  and  between  the  two  there 
is  a vast  difference. 

Much  depends  also  upon  the  quality  of  the 
snuff.  There  of  course  is  refinement  and 
vulgarity  in  all  things,  and  particularly  in 
snuff- taking,  and  in  snuff  itself.  The  very 
common  snuff  has  a most  fearful  ammoniacal 
smell,  and  is  made  of  heaven  knows  what. 
Doubtlessly  it  is  sadly  adulterated.  The  su- 
perior Spanish  snuffs  are  nosegays,  else  we 
certainly  should  reject  them.  The  specimens 
at  the  late  Great  Exhibition  were  of  the  first 
order,  and  our  supply  was  had  from  that 
quarter,  and  w^e  hope  never  to  be  compelled 
to  take  any  other.  When  our  canisters  are 
exhausted,  we  trust  we  may  be  induced  to 
abandon  for  ever  the  practice  of  snuff-taking. 
The  snuffy  tint  imparted  to  the  nose  b}^ 
Scotch  or  Welsh  snuff"  is  a striking  offence, 
and  the  cavity  of  the  nostril,  rendered  doubly 
cavernous  by  a quantity  of  dark- coloured 
snuff,  is  still  more  offensive. 

The  constant  use  of  the  handkerchief  is 
also  objectionable,  and  withal,  it  is  an  expen- 
sive and  not  to  be  recommended  habit.  ’ 

We  have  left  it  off  for  two  years  at  a time, 
and  resumed  it  again,  when  engaged  on  any 
engrossing  matter.  We  trust  we  may  dis- 
pense with  it  on  the  completion  of  our  pre- 
sent undertaking.  This  is  a long  digression 
upon  snuff-taking,  but  the  remarks  are  of- 
fered professionally,  therefore  the  snuffer, 
perhaps  not  being  aware  of  the  medicinal  in- 
fluence of  sniffing  tobacco  powder,  obtains 
our  gratuitous  opinion. 

Should  by  chance  a pause  occur,  such  as 
we  alluded  to  just  now,  and  the  weather  be 
favourable,  instead  of  perambulating  through 
“ Our  Halls,  of  dazzling  light,  ” when 
lighted,  we  perhaps  aflix  ourselves  be- 
hind our  Dobbin,  and  take  a survey  of 
Hampstead  heath,  or  an  hour’s  drive  down  a 
Green  lane.  That  is  a tempting  provocative 
to  another  pernicious  custom  when  away  from 
the  houses,  which  we  number  among  our 
other  bad  propensities — Smoking.  This  is 
also  a most  unnatural  indulgence,  so  perhaps 
may  every  artificiality  be  termed ; but  Snuff- 
ing and  Smoking  are  like  the  Corsican  bro- 


thers, in  union ; one  sympathises  with  the 
other.  Smoking  is  a soporific,  decidedly  in- 
jurious to  health,  if  indulged  in  to  excess. 
It  parches  the  mouth,  except  the  Cigar  or  To- 
bacco be  of  the  primest  quality,  and  where, 
pray,  are  such  to  be  got  ? It  palls  the  acute 
sense  of  taste,  blackens  the  teeth,  fouls  the 
breath,  induces  sickness,  and  intoxicates. 

The  question  may  be,  what  is  excess. 

One  solitary  pinch,  or  one  single  puff,  if  it 
disagree. 

We  never  heard  of  smoking  or  snuffing  do- 
ing good,  except  now  and  then  medicinally, 
but  never  as  a practice.  Some  people  esti- 
mate a pipe  in  the  morning  as  a good  altera- 
tive ; We  find  no  fault  with  them,  and  indeed, 
where  either  or  both  practices  do  no  harm, 
we  would  not  interfere,  but  we  contend  again 
and  again,  that  neither  are  good,  neither  sa- 
lutary, although  both  pleasant  in  their  way. 

W e do  not  extend  our  animosity  against 
other  ordinary  indulgences,  we  would  be  only 
j teetotallers  from  necessity ; but  we  would 
never  be  Wine,  and  Beer,  and  Spirit-bibbers 
to  a hundredth  part  of  a degree  over  the  line, 

A very  prolific  class  of  diseases  are  those  of 
the  skin,  and  which,  from  our  connection  with 
the  Baths  as  a therapeutic  agent,  we  are  ex- 
I tensively  consulted  upon. 

! We  will  not  intrude  upon  our  readers  with 
! an  essay  on  those  maladies,  for  we  have 
j already  submitted  to  the  public  a compendium 
j on  Bathing,  which  contains  an  ample  review 
; of  the  afflictions  in  which  it  is  serviceable, 
i and  cutaneous  derangements  occupy  a consi- 
derable space  in  it.  We  may  observe,  that 
our  experience  in  these  maladies  is  not  con- 
fined to  those  which  come  professionally  be- 
fore us  from  our  own  establishments,  for  we 
were  formerly  a pupil  of  the  celebrated  Mon. 
Alibert,  wEose  clinical  lectures  and  practice 
we  attended  at  the  “ Ilopital  St  Louis  ” at 
Paris  for  a considerable  period,  and  W'hose 
certificate  we  hold  in  corroboration  thereof ; 
but  as  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  subject 
by  the  entrance  of  one  of  our  evening  visitors, 
we  will  just  preface  the  case,  which  is  an 
interesting  one,  by  a few  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject generally. 

Disea.ses  of  the  skin  are  very  numerous, 
many  appear  on  the  visible  parts  of  the  human 
frame,  when  they  constitute  a very  distressing 
complaint,  but  happily  the  more  chronic  affec- 
tions are  concealed  by  the  attire.  Among  the 
former  may  be  enumerated  Pimples,  Scurfy 
Exfoliations,  Discolorations,  and  other  un- 
sightly Blotches.  Among  the  latter.  Lepra,  - 
Psoriasis,  &c.,  which,  although  they  do  not 
forbid  an  entrance  into  society,  still  exclude 
from  domestic  minglement,  and  impose  a life- 
time of  celibacy. 

The  case  we  are  about  to  narrate  befel  a 
young  female,  and  it  was  denominated  Pso- 
riasis. The  young  person  did  not  acquire  it 
from  hereditary  descent — although  it  is  more 
frequently  than  otherwise  traceable  to  such  a 
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sonrce~but  it  followed  a derangement  of 
health,  and  it  was  profusely  spread  over  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body.  It  was  giving  way 
to  treatment,  aided  by  the  Baths,  and  since 
the  occurrence,  at  the  period  to  which  we 
are  alluding,  she  has  got  quite  well ; and, 
under  the  sanction  of  other  advice,  as  well  as 
our  own,  she  married,  and  the  disease  appears 
permanently  eradicated. 

Few  persons  unconnected  with  the'^medical 
profession  can  form  any  idea  of  the  extent 
and  prevalence  of  cutaneous  disturbances,  and 
especially  among  that  portion  of  society,  whose 
general  habits  and  situations  would  appear  to 
render  the  existence  of  such  complaints  the 
more  improbable.  Various  causes  have  been 
assigned,  but  the  most  probable  of  all  is  sto- 
machic derangement,  and  deficient  attention 
to  the  functions  of  the  skin.  A person  with 
a dry  skin  ought  religiously  to  take  a warm 
bath  once  a week.  All  skin  diseases  are  very 
troublesome  to  cure ; and  hence  the  greater 
necessity  of  patients  attending  to  them  on 
their  first  onset. 

The  case  that  introduced  these  remarks 
was  distressing,  from  the  fact  of  its  occurring 
in  a female  ; of  its  blighting  her  prospects  for 
the  time,  and  the  consequent  mental  distress 
it  occasioned. 

Such  cases  involve  a great  deal  of  circum- 
spection, for,  if  from  any  peculiarity  a relapse 
should  occur,  after  a union  for  instance, 
and  the  children,  if  any,  should  inherit  it, 
it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  foresee  how  painful  must  be  the  dis- 
covery. 

In  this  instance  the  fact  was  made  known 
to  the  husband  ; and  fortunately,  at  present, 
no  symptoms  of  a recurrence  have  presented 
themselves. 

Our  levee  was  nigh  its  conclusion ; every 


case  has  its  interest,  but  some  necessarily 
more  than  others.  The  following  is  curious  : — 
We  have  slightly  hinted  at  the  infirmities  of 
the  imagination.  The  reader  may  have  pe- 
rused, elsewhere,  accounts  of  persons  who 
have  fancied  themselves  made  of  glass,  and 
feared  being  chipped  to  pieces  ; others  who 
would  believe  themselves  to  be  of  the  opposite 
sex,  and  Burton  tells  of  an  instance  where  a 
woman,  fancying  herself  a man,  made  love  to 
one  of  her  own  sex  in  a series  of  epistolary 
correspondences . 

Ours  is  of  a different  complexion. 

A gentleman  fancied  he  had  an  inden- 
tation between  his  eyebrows,  and  quoted 
the  highest  authorities  to  prove  that  such  was 
like  the  mark  of  Cain  ; various  devices  were 
employed  to  modify  the  seeming  excavation  ; 
strapping,  pressure,  and  other  methods  were 
resorted  to,  to  no  purpose  ; the  gentleman 
travelled  over  the  world  to  find  some  profes- 
sional authority,  who  would  undertake  the 
removal  of  what  he  considered  such  a disfi- 
gurement, but  in  vain. 

At  last,  by  our  sanction  certainly,  he  con- 
sulted a surgeon,  w'ho  undertook  to  divide  the 
antagonistic  muscles,  in  hopes  that  such  divi- 
sion would  relax  the  contraction  that  formed 
the  “ gap.”  He  (the  patient)  underwent  some 
suffering,  but  without  any  obvious  change. 
He  at  last  became  reconciled  that  all  had  been 
done  that  could  be  done,  and  he  rested  con- 
tent that  what  could  not  be  cured  should  be 
endured  ; but  he  is  still  a restless  rambler  on 
the  earth.  Such  cases  assume  an  air  of  in- 
sanity, and  the  question  of  such  a proceeding 
as  was  adopted  in  this  instance  is  open  to  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  We  consented  to  the 
consultation,  but  not  the  operation,  for  it 
left  a scar  much  more  disfiguring  than  the 
imaginary  depression. 


CHAPTEB,  THE 

Our  day’s  work  is  done,  and  another  and 
another  follows,  and  as  we  include  Sundays, 
it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  we  have  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  such  in  a year,  not 
one  of  which  we  are  absent  from,  except  per- 
haps now  and  then  a stolen  week  is  snatched 
from  the  aggregate,  and  then  we  leave  a con- 
versant representative  in  our  place.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  we  never  go  out,  but  then  it 
is  generally  well  contrived,  selected  from  a 
period  when  we  are  least  wanted.  We  have 
given  an  idea  how  multifarious  are  the  points 
we  are  consulted  upon.  If  a single  day  pre- 
sent such  a variety,  what  must  twelve  calen- 
dar months  do  ? 

We  have  confessed  that  this  publication  is 
addressed  to  the  laity,  wherein  we  desire  to 
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give  a notion  of  the  various  occupations  of  a 
medical  life. 

A lawyer  may  be  a good  conveyancer,  an 
excellent  lease  draftsman,  a sharp-sighted 
bond  drawer,  but  an  equally  profitable  source 
of  his  income  may  be  in  criminal  cases,  which, 
if  he  be  a literary  scribbler,  he  publishes  in  a 
separate  volume,  but  it  is  a fair  presump- 
tion, that  if  he  be  clever  in  one  depart- 
ment he  may  be  so  in  another,  especially 
when  they  bear  a close  relation  to  each 
other.  So  is  it  with  ourselves.  We  are 
adapting  our  present  work  to  a certain 
class  of  readers,  who  may  judge  of  us  as 
they  find  us,  and  only  follow  us  in  our 
other  wanderings  if  they  shall  deem  it  fit 
and  proper. 
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Oar  ‘ Case  Scok’  is  a very  dilFeient  affair 
to  the  present. 

Tlie  former  illustrates  tlie  incidents  that 
strew  our  bye  paths ; but  which  will  show 
also,  how  much  time  we  devote  to  reading  as 
well  as  writing,  for  in  our  forthcoming  work 
will  be  found  impartial  reviews  of  the  princi- 
pally esteemed  works,  by  the  most  celebrated 
authors  of  the  day,  and  also  publications  of 
questionable  ability  and  purpose,  but  which 
we  will  not  anticipate  by  alluding  to  further 
here.  The  latter  (the  present)  preserves  the 
connection  'with  what  we  have  already  de- 
tailed, and  as  we  have  given  the  diary  of  a 
day,  we  think  it  a fitting  opportunity  to  select 
half  a dozen  cases  described  more  at  length, 
picked  from  notes  made  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence.  We  will  designate  them 


' “THE  MISERIES  OF  HUMAN  LIFE.” 


They  might  do  for  a pamphlet  by  themselves, 
but  we  think  they  will  not  be  out  of  place 
if  introduced  here,  and  the  reader  may  con- 
strue them  as  Diary  Number  Two,  or  take 
them  as  collected  from  a more  lengthened  ex- 
perience. To  prevent  a seeming  incongruity, 
we  wF],  if  the  reader  please,  designate  the  set 
as  a digressio)!,  or  offer  the  collection  as  an 
evenings  lecture.  We  will  preface  them 
with  this  remark,  that  they  illustrate  a most 
prolific  form  of  mental  disquietude ; but  they 
are  more  applicable  to  a medical  biography 
than  a book  of  otherwise  exclusive  medical 
reports.  There  is  no  class  of  diseases  so  pre- 
valent in  domestic  life  as  nervous  disorders, 
and  accordingly  we  present  the  following 
specimens,  not  so  much  to  vaunt  up  the  part 
we  played  in  the  treatment  as  to  show  how 
much  the  patient  may  do  for  himself.  Eiit 
firstly : — 


A FEW  WORDS  UPON  DIGESTION. 

A study  of  the  physiology  of  life  has  be- 
come no  less  fashionable  than  it  is  essential ; 
it  is  not  excluded  from  female  attention ; it 
forms  a favourite  topic  for  lectures  and  popu- 
lar publications  ; and  as  the  former,  at  the 
various  evening  institutions,  have  generally 
full  and  observing  audiences,  and  the  latter 
enjoy  an  extensive  circulation,  it  is  presumed 
any  long  account  of  the  above  process  would 
be  superfluous;  however,  on  the  occasions 
alluded  to,  whereat  or  by  which  the  public 
are  initiated  into  a knowledge  of  themselves, 
there  being  much  technicality  mixed  up  with 
the  description,  a short  account,  after  our  own 
fashion,  may  perhaps  convey  all  that  need  be 
known  by  an  invalid. 

The  stomach,  m ahapc,  corresponds  with 
(to  employ  the  nearest  comparison)  a pig  or 
sheep's  bladder,  and  it  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing three  or  four  pints  of  fluid;  it  is  made  up 
of  several  Coats,  to  each,  of  w’hich  a name  is 
assigned.  The  stomach  has  two  openings, 
one  for  the  reception  of  the  food,  and  the 
other  for  its  exit  when  sufficiently  digested. 
The  stomach  constitutes  the  receiver  and 


digester  of  the  food.  It  is  supplied  with 
blood  vessels  and  nerves  : the  blood  vessels 
furnish  that  peculiar  fluid  called  the  Gastric 
jidce,  which  possesses  a most  extraordinary 
power  of  altering  the  food  submitted  to  its 
action  to  a porridge-like  mass,  when  it  becomes 
fit  to  afibrd  nutriment  to  the  body.  The 
nerves  arise  from,  or  are  connected  with,  the 
two  great  systems  of  nerves,  and  hence  the 
wonderful  influences  of  the  passions  and  other 
sympathies  upon  the  stomach,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  stomach  upon  the  mind  and  its 
relations,  may  be  accounted  for.  To  go  on 
with  the  process  of  digestion,  and  to  explain 
how  we  depend  upon  what  wm  eat  and  drink ; 
the  food,  when  reduced  to  tbe  pultaceous  or 
porridge-like  mass,  is  passed  on,  by  the  mus- 
cular efforts  of  the  stomach  and  parts  sur- 
rounding the  same,  to  the  intestines,  where  it 
becomes  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  Bile 
from  the  liver,  and  the  secretions  from  the 
Pancreas  or  Sweetbread.  The  mass  moves  on, 
yielding  up  the  nutritious  portion  to  vessels 
called  Absorbents,  or  Suckers  ; whence  by 
thorn  it  is  conveyed  to  the  blood,  with  which 
it  mingles.  The  innutritions  portion  is  given 
off  in  the  ordinary  wmy,  and  by  |)erspiration, 
&c.  The  Blood,  by  means  of  the  heart  and 
its  vessels,  keeps  up  a circulatory  motion 
throughout  the  body,  repairing  in  its  course 
the  waste  of  the  system.  The  Blood,  by  some 
marvellous  process,  furnishes  bone,  muscle,  its 
own  engine  of  distribution,  the  heart,  the 
brain  whereby  we  think  and  perceive,  the 
nervous  system,  the  digestive  organs  them- 
selves, and  the  several  connections  and  inves- 
tnres  of  the  body.  It  follows,  then,  that  as 
the  blood  is  derived  from  the  nourishment  we 
subsist  upon,  and  is  modified  by  the  perfec- 
tion w^ith  which  that  process  is  conducted, 
with  other  adjuncts  hereafter  to  be  named, 
how  important  it  is  to  study  to  render  the 
material  as  perfect  as  may  be,  and  without 
supposing  all  diseases  to  emanate  from  im- 
purity of  that  fluid,  still  it  is  evident  any  de- 
viation from  a healthy  condition  of  the  same 
must  provoke  or  accelerate  disease  if  any 
already  be  established. 

The  situation  of  the  Stomach  in  the  abdo- 
men can  be  ascertained  by  observing  the  line 
of  the  waistband,  either  of  the  female  attire 
on  the  left  side,  or  the  lower  margin  of  the 
left  lappel  of  the  waistcoat,  both  of  which 
cross  over  the  working  or  bulging  portion  of 
the  stomach.  The  quality  then  of  the  blood, 
and  consequently  of  every  portion  of  our 
frame,  depending  upon  wFat  we  eat,  drink, 
breathe,  or  do  ; the  ensuing  illustrations  will 
show  wlierein  we  are  to  blame  for  our  owm 
sufferings,  or  to  rejoice  for  privileges  afforded 
to  mankind  alone. — Bcce  dyrnwi. 

CONFESSION  THE  FIEST. 

NERVOUSNF.Si^  -FROM  BODILY  ILL  HEALTH. 

We  liave  .alhiledtc  our  little  publication 
called  the  , ‘ G-uide  to  Health.’  It  contains 
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an  analysis  of  the  relative  digestibility  of  all 
kinds  of  food,  with  hints  for  general  regimen 
and  other  matters  appertaining  to  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  with  diet  tables  and  do- 
mestic prescriptions  to  combat  the  most  fre- 
quent forms  of  stomachic  and  other  disturb- 
ances. The  perusal  of  one  of  its  numbers 
induced  a gentleman  to  consult  us,  who,  avail- 
ing himself  of  a suggestion  contained  therein, 
wrote  his  case  out  in  the  form  of  a narrative 

I am  thirty-eight  years  of  age  ; my  occupation  is 
mercantile.  I have  the  superintendence  of  an  estab- 
lished firm ; therefore,  although  I may  have  the 
anxieties  attendant  upon  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
my  situation,  still  I am  not  subject  to  the  caprices  of 
wealth  or  poverty.  My  income  is  progressive  but 
moderate  ; I state  this  lest  it  might  be  supposed  that 
my  disease  arises  from  the  cares  of  the  world.  I 
have  been  married  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  have  no 
family,  yet  am  happily  allied.  I reside  a short  dis- 
tance from  town,  which  gives  me  the  benefit  of  a 
morning  and  evening  walk,  and  the  advantage  of 
fresh  air.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I am  a dys- 
peptic and  nervous  man.  I am,  as  I consider,  a 
temperate  liver,  nor  do  I commit  excesses  of  any 
kind.  I have  been  an  invalid  for  the  last  eight  or 
nine  years.  I cannot  trace  the  commencement  of 
my  complaint  to  any  particular  cause — it  appears  to 
have  come  gradually  upon  me.  I will  now  proceed 
to  detail  my  symptoms.  In  the  first  place,  I never 
know  what  it  is  to  have  a perfect  night’s  rest  ; I 
retire  to  bed  usually  at  eleven,  but  occasionally,  with 
a view  to  exhausting  myself,  remain  up  till  twelve. 
I sometimes,  upon  going  to  bed,  continue  awake 
for  a couple  of  hours,  then  fall  asleep  for  two  or 
three,  awake  again  and  toss  and  tumble  about  until 
it  is  time  to  get  up,  when  I feel  very  fatigued  and 
inclined  to  sleep  ; at  other  times  I fall  asleep  imme- 
diately upon  going  to  bed,  and  then  invariably  awake 
at  three  or  half-past.  I then  change  my  position, 
and  endeavour  to  go  to  sleep  again,  but  in  vain. 
Most  usually  I have  occasion  to  quench  my  thirst, 
and  for  that  purpose  always  provide  myself  with  a 
jug  of  toast  and  water,  which  I generally  empty.  I 
find  myself,  at  this  waking  period,  in  a state  of  con- 
siderable excitement.  By  way  of  amusement,  or  to 
kill  time,  I try  to  think  upon  any  one  particular 
subject,  but  cannot  prevent  my  thoughts  from  wan- 
dering. I become  haunted  by  strange  phantasies, 
one  instant  conceiving  most  horrible  ideas,  at  ano- 
ther experiencing  a sensation  as  though  I were  se- 
cretly urged  to  destroy  myself. 

To  put  my  resolution  to  the  test,  I have,  on  se- 
veral occasions,  risen  from  bed,  seized  hold  of  a 
razor,  opened  it,  and  by  dint  of  strong  mental  effort, 
triumphed  over  my  inward  fiend.  I have  then  put 
up  the  weapon  and  thoroughly  aroused  myself ; I 
have  then  returned  to  bed  and  endeavoured  to  go  to 
sleep.  I fall  off  into  a sort  of  dream,  and  after  a 
few  startings  and  heavy  snatches  of  sleep,  I get  on 
till  about  eight  in  the  morning,  when  I rise,  dress, 
breakfast,  and  proceed  to  the  city.  My  wife  is  an 
occasional  -^vitness  of  these  freaks,  but  if  she  be  not 
awake,  I of  course  conceal  my  sufferings.  I pro- 
ceed to  town  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  hnt 
carry  with  me  a gloomy  anxiety,  that  dissipate?  on/y 
as  I enter  upon  the  busy  duties  of  my  situation.  So 
much  for  my  night  terrors.  S am,  however,  much 
annoyed  during  the  d.iy.  I uc<:i.s:;onally  seized 
with  a perfect  unconsclousnesa  of  how  Tbave  passed 
the  last  hour ; yet  to  my  surprise  1 have  gone  on 
transacting  busucss  TSithjuj  or  bcUaying  ray 


feelings  to  those  by  whom  I have  been  surrounded, 
or  with  whom  I have  been  engaged.  A conviction 
of  this  horrible  sensation  will  occasionally  obtrude 
itself  in  the  midst  of  the  fit,  as  I call  it.  I am  con- 
scious of  something  wrong  : I have  a sensation  of 
impending  death — my  sight  deceives  me — I feel 
giddy,  and  appear  to  have  lost  the  power  of  sup- 
porting myself,  yet  somehow  or  other  I contrive  to 
get  into  the  street,  whence  I forthwith  proceed  to  a 
druggist’s.  The  proprietor,  knowing  me,  admi- 
nisters some  aromatic  cordial,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
a short  time  I rally  and  feel  all  right  again.  I then 
procure  some  refreshment,  and  after  drinking  a glass 
of  hot  water  and  spirit  proceed  to  finish  the  day’s 
business,  and  without  my  infirmity  being  observed 
by  my  friends,  except  I am  believed  to  be  nervous, 
and  consequently  I am  occasionally  subject  to  pass- 
ing jokes.  I generally  feel  better  after  dinner.  I 
may  observe,  that  I have  tried  an  infinite  variety  of 
medicines  : I have  taken  purgatives  without  end ; 
indeed  I am  still  obliged  to  resort  to  them,  although 
what  I take  consists  merely  of  a little  rhubarb  and 
aloes,  which  generally  procure  me  an  evacuation.  I 
always  feel  better  in  proportion  to  the  free  opera- 
tion of  the  pills.  I have  of  late,  since  reading  your 
book,  been  more  particular  in  my  diet,  avoiding 
pastry  and  much  vegetables,  leaving  off  beer  and 
wine,  taking  only  occasionally  a little  spirit  and  water, 
and  certainly  I am  somewhat  improved.  I have  been 
advised  by  one  to  try  Sarsaparilla,  which  I did  for 
many  weeks,  but  with  no  benefit.  I have  followed 
the  suggestions  of  others,  and  have  taken  Quinine, 
Iron,  and  numerous  patent  Cordials  and  Balsams.  I 
have  frequently  consulted  medical  men,  and  I have  a 
drawer  full  of  prescriptions  of  mixtures  of  Gentian, 
and  Columba,  and  such  like ; but  whether  from 
becoming  disheartened,  and  not  pursuing  their 
instructions  and  medicines,  I do  not  remember  de- 
riving from  any  one  person  more  than  temporary 
benefit ; and  I apply  to  you  with  the  same  little 
hope  and  many  fears  that  you  will  be  no  more  suc- 
cessful than  they  have  been.  However,  I shall  be 
glad  to  receive  your  report : and  if  you  candidly 
think  you  can  change  ray  mental  condition.  I will 
endeavour  strictly  to  abide  by  your  directions.  I may 
add,  I feel  no  pain  upon  pressure  on  any  part  of  my 
body.  I can  walk  eight  or  ten  miles  a day  with- 
out much  fatigue,  and  believe  I feel  generally  better 
the  more  exercise  I take. 

I will  now  tell  you  how  I live  and  what  I do.  I 
breakfast  about  eight  o’clock  ; I take  two,  some- 
times three,  cups  of  mixed  tea,  with  very  little 
sugar.  I take  three  or  four  thin  slices  of  bread  and 
butter  (I  have  tried  dry  toast  but  have  got  tired 
of  it) ; occasionally  I have  an  egg,  now  and  then  a 
slice  of  bacon  and  dry  bread — sometimes  cold  meat ; 
but  now  I live  as  above.  I get  to  town  by  half-past 
nine ; am  engaged  in  an  office  till  twelve  ; then  go 
to  a public  room — all  this  time  I suffer  much  from 
flatulence,  and  occasionally  have  the  attacks  I have 
mentioned  ; I dine  at  one,  and  like  many  other  men 
in  the  city,  go  to  an  eating  or  chop-house.  I have 
tried  joints  and  chops  and  nieaks  all  in  thmr  turn  ; I 
drink  a pint  of  porter,  fov  I cordd  not  exist  without 
it ; I return  to  busincsr,  r.f  which  I am  engagei^til 
half  past  five  or  six,  whon  T v^alk  home.  I somvel 
times  am  accustomed,  jup.t  before  leaving  town,  to 
take  a glass  or  twio  of  wine,  or  an  occasional  glass 
of  brandy  or  whisky  and  water,  but  I am,  rmcvvillj- 
standing,  very  moderate  in  these  matter?,  i usual iy 
get  home  to  tea  about  ScVi^.i,  ailer  which  I some- 
times smoke  a ci^ar-,  and  if  a friend  turns  in,  per- 
haps partaico  of  a giass  of  Ji)i:it  and  water.  We  sup 
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about  ten  on  whatever  may  be  in  the  house — bread 
and  cheese,  a sandwich  or  an  egg,  or  a cup  of  sago. 
Such  is  the  routine  of  my  life ; I have  sought  va- 
rious occupations  for  my  mind  when  disengaged 
from  business.  I have  a certain  fondness  for  .litera- 
ture ; but  if  I were  to  attempt  to  read  a book,  be- 
fore I got  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  I should  forget 
all  that  I had  read,  and  most  likely  fall  off  to  sleep. 
The  newspaper  does  not  possess  much  more  interest. 
I once  had  a fondness  for  music,  but  I care  less  for 
it  every  day,  probably  from  being  out  of  the  way  of 
it.  So,  what  with  my  nervousness,  my  bad  nights, 
my  wearying  gloom  and  despondency,  it  really  ap- 
pears I am  a worthless  creature  to  live,  and  were  it 
not  for  my  dread  to  die,  I verily  believe  I should 
long  ago  have  determined  the  question.  I am  the 
more  grieved,  because  I make  my  poor  wife  and 
friends  unhappy  about  me.  They  try  now  and  then 
to  rally  me  out  of  it,  and  on  the  other  hand  censure 
me  for,  as  they  say,  giving  way  to  it,  so  that  I am 
dispirited  beyond  measure.  I hope  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  you  after  you  shall  have  received  this, 
when  you  can  judge  further  of  my  case,  by  observ- 
ing my  appearance.  To  apologise  for  the  length  of 
my  letter  is  superfluous ; I consider,  were  I not  to 
tell  you  of  all  that  annoys  me,  you  could  not  possi- 
bly fairly  understand  my  case,  and  as  I candidly  tell 
you  the  whole,  if  I derive  no  benefit  from  your  in- 
structions, I will  indeed  “ throw  physic  to  the 


dogs.” 


Your  obedient  servant, 


The  preceding  is  a just  description  of  the 
sufferings  of  many  seemiugly  unconcerned 
perambulators  of  this  metropolis,  and  doubt- 
lessly such,  or  nearly  similar  feelings,  haunt 
the  minds  of  many  who,  by  neglecting  such 
warnings,  or  in  other  words,  encouraging  the 
same  by  apathetic  indulgence,  end  a life  (that 
might,  if  preserved,  still  be  useful),  in  wretch- 
edness and  despair. 

The  promised  interview  was  granted.  The 
patient  was  a tall  dark  person,  spare  in  figure, 
and  with  a heavy  look  about  the  eye.  In 
running  over  the  particulars  of  his  case,  about 
which  he  became  interested  and  enlivened, 
especially  when  enumerating  the  various 
kinds  of  treatment  he  had  tried,  we  occasion- 
ally diverged  into  conversation  quite  foreign 
to  our  meeting;  and  it  was  surprising  (al- 
though nearly  all  nervous  people  present  the 
same  peculiarity)  how  his  animation  in- 
creased ; and  as  anecdotes  followed  each  other 
we  had  a difficulty  to  persuade  ourselves  we 
were  closeted  with  a hypochondriac.  The 
slightest  allusion  to  his  malady,  however,  dis- 
solved the  dream,  and  upon  recurring  to  the 
subject,  the  mind  seemed  to  “ go  one  way,” — 
the  sensations  he  realiv  endured  were  con- 
jiired  back,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  again  an 
invalid.  INow,  although  this  description  may 
convey  an  idea  that  he  suffered  merely  under 
a mental  illusion,  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
not  ill  good  constitutional  health.  Whilst 
the  mind  was  anxiously  or  interestingly  occu- 
pied, his  morbid  sensations  were  more  or  less 
suspended;  but  as  soon  as  the  excitement 
subsided,  the  bodily  feelings  resumed  the 
sway. 

That  the  state  of  'the  mind  depends  upon 


the  state  of  the  body,  and  vice  versa,  is  an 
axiom  universally  admitted ; hut  the  pre-dis- 
posing  cause  has  precedence  in  one  or  the 
other.  Physiologists  believe,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  perfect  manner  in  which  digestion 
is  performed,  so  is  secured  a healthy  tone  of 
the  thinking  organs  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  mind  he  ruffled  and  disturbed,  the 
stomach  partakes  of  the  ill  humour,  and  so 
upsets  the  healthy  economy  of  the  human 
frame. 

The  following  short  explanation  of  the  sup- 
posed cause  of  disease  of  the  stomach,  will 
best  help  the  non-professional  reader  to  un- 
derstand what  is  to  follow.  Mr  Abernethy 
lectured  and  wrote  that  the  stomach  when 
disordered,  was  more  at  fault  in  its  secretions 
than  in  any  other  of  its  properties,  and  that 
mercurials  and  aperients  were  the  only  resto- 
ratives. His  opinion  is  credited  and  followed 
almost  throughout  the  profession ; and,  in 
prescribing  for  disease,  with  that  aim  in  view, 
purgatives  take  the  lead  in  practice.  The 
patient  under  consideration  caught  the  idea, 
and,  accordingly,  for  a number  of  years,  in 
the  hope  that  each  dose  would  be  the  last, 
kept  up  the  usual  attack,  until  he  found  the 
daily  repetition  indispensable.  Such  a system 
is  sufficient  to  upset  the  stoutest  constitution. 
The  operation  of  opening  medicine  is  supposed 
to  consist  in  provoking  an  increased  supply  of 
the  secretions  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  in  the  liver,  &c. ; the  increased  supply  of 
secretions  urges  on  the  peristaltic  action  of 
the  intestines,  and  digestion,  or  solution  of 
the  contents  of  the  alimentary  passages,  is  ac- 
celerated ; the  next  operation  is  a diminution 
of  the  secretions,  a lessened  muscular  action 
of  the  intestines,  and  an  irritabil^y  that  occa- 
sions constipation  and  all  the  corresponding 
sympathetic  phenomena  which  harass  a ner- 
vous man.  After  many  attempts  to  abandon 
the  practice,  he  bethought  himself  of  living  a 
little  more  sparingly  or  carefully,  as  stated  in 
his  narr^itive,  and  he  now  contents  himself 
with  rhubarb  and  aloes.  How  many  are  there 
like  him ! The  most  obvious  objection  to 
such  a-  practice  should  be  the  consequences, 
the  relief  obtained  being  of  so  questionable  a 
nature.  Can  it  be  remedied  ? We  believe, 
and  insist  upon  it,  that  it  can.  Some  writer, 
we  forget  who,  recommended  tonics  instead  of 
purgatives,  for  constipation ; it  is  certainly 
the  most  rational  method.  The  argument  in 
favour  of  the  practice  was,  that  it  gave  a 
healthy  action  to  the  digestive  organs,  whereas 
perpetual  purgation  induced  an  unnatural 
one. 

Our  ideas  correspond  with  the  one  just 
quoted  ; but  we  have  equal  faith  in  diet,  re- 
gimen, and  other  prophylactic  means,  as  we 
have  in  physic,  as  shall  be  exemplified  pre- 
sently. We  are  not  opposing  the  administra- 
tion of  purgatives  on  ail  occasions,  because 
there  are  many  complaints  where  they  con- 
stitute the  only  means  of  cure ; it  is  against 
making  such  remedies  or  means  a part  of  the 
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diet  fare  of  fne  day,  and  wMcii  is  the  case 
with  almost  all  those  who  may  be  called  eon-' 
firmed  nervous  and  dyspeptic  invalids. 

The  treatment  which  we  pursued  with  our 
patient  was  the  following : — First,  to  insist 
upon  his  entirely  abandoning  the  practice  of 
taking  aperient  medicine,  and  to  resort  only, 
in  case  of  inconvenient  constipation,  to  the 
lavement  apparatus.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  contrivances  of  modern  days. 
Many  dyspepties  speak  unfavourably  of  it, 
from  the  circumstance  of  being  tempted  by 
the  great  comfort  and  relief  it  afibrds  when 
first  employed,  to  rely  upon  it  entirely,  and 
thereby  having  acquired  the  habit  of  abusing 
it,  just  like  the  practice  of  pill-taking,  which 
becomes  quite  as  uncertain  and  harassing.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  many  diffi- 
culties sustained  and  combated  before  the  old 
habit  could  be  abandoned ; suffice  it  to  say, 
it  was,  and  the  object  accomplished.  The  pa- 
tient must  endure  the  first  week’s  unpleasant- 
ness ; but  by  an  appropriate  regulation  of  the 
diet,  and  with  the  aid  of  manipulation,  as  ad- 
vised in  our  guide,  it  can  he  satisfactorily 
accomplished. 

Our  next  arrangement  usually  is  to  devise 
some  new  occux^ation  to  engross  the  patient’s 
mind ; but  as  such  changes  must  depend  upon 
the  invahd’s  particular  engagement  in  life,  of 
course  it  is  subject  to  many  modifications, 
and,  consequently,  what  may  be  appropriate 
to  one  is  inapplicable  to  another. 

This  gentleman,  at  the  time  of  placing  him. 
self  under  our  care,  could  not  absent  himself 
from  business  even  for  a day  ; and  we  accord- 
ingly select  his  case,  if  it  be  only  to  show  to 
what  extent  so  formidable  a complaint  as  the 
one  he  was  a victim  to,  can  be  mitigated  or  re- 
moved by  such  simple  means  as  were  adopted. 
The  pill-taking  was  soon  done  away  with; 
the  occasional  use  of  the  lavement,  the  mani- 
pulating system,  and  now  and  then  a dose  of 
castor  oil ; at  other  times,  a similarly  mild 
remedy  removed  the  distressing  effects  of 
constipation,  and  very  soon  the  daily  opera- 
tion of  the  boAveis  was  commanded. 

The  diet  constituted  no  mean  adjunct  to 
the  last  desideratum. 

Some  patients,  upon  abandoning  their  usual 
purgative,  will  not  experience  intestinal  relief 
for  several  days  ; but  the  diet  must  be  altereci 
even  if  for  one  less  digestible  than  the  preced- 
ing. The  stomach,  like  the  mind,  becomets 
displeased  with  monotony,  and  any  change 
i is  sometimes  for  the  better. 

This,  however,  is  a subject  for  reflection,  and 
must  of  course  depend  upon  the  resources 
and  conveniences  ot  the  patient.  In  the  case 
under  consideration,  a scanty  supply  of  fiuids 
generally  was  allowed.  The  breakfast  con- 
sisted of  milk  and  water,  boiled  and  thick- 
ened with  a preparation  caiieci  Farinaceous 
food,  prepared  hy  a .Mr  Mhrd,  of  Darttord, 
and  sold  under  his  name. 

The  dinner  wa'?  apportioned,  according  t(» 
rule,  as  in  an  hospital  or  poorliouse,  and  a j 


certain  quantity  only,  and  ot  quality  AiJiewtse, 
was  ordered. 

The  common  beverage  at  that  meal  was 
sherry  and  water,  and  when  digestion  seemed 
to  tarry,  a small  quantity  of  pale  brandy  and 
hot  water  was  substituted.  Beer  and  other 
malt  liquors  were  prohibited. 

Vegetables  of  the  season  were  allowed, 
selecting  those  that  could  be  gathered  and 
cooked  the  same  day. 

The  tea  meal  was  dispensed  with  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  last  repast  was  advised 
two  hours  before  bed-time,  and  to  consist  of 
bread  and  clieese,  or  butter,  or  sandwich, 
with  some  mild  stimuli  to  follow,  if  deemed 
necessary.  The  bread  recommended  through- 
out this  case,  Avas  the  Brown Unfermented.” 

See  “ atJiDE  to  health  ” 

It  supersedes  all  purgative  medicines. 

The  warm  bath  Avas  advised  every  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  with  the  following  view ; (a 
reason  should  be  given  for  any  or  every  act 
that  encroaches  on  the  patient’s  pocket  or 
convenience)  : — The  action  of  the  warm  hath, 
especially  if  taken  medicinally,  should  he,  not 
to  exhaust,  (as  it  probably  would  if  taken  as 
advised  hy  some  enthusiast,  such  as  the 
once  celebrated  Count  Bumford,  who  re- 
commended one  daily,)  but  to  equalise  the 
circulation  of  fluids  ; and  that  it  does  so, 
every  day’s  experience  fully  proves. 

The  action  of  the  bowels  must  depend  upon 
the  fioAV  and  quality  of  the  bile  that  is  poured 
into  them  ; and  as  that  is  generally  scanty  and 
vitiated  when  constipation  is  found  to  exist, 
the  warm  hath,  with  the  aid  of  gentle  friction 
with  the  flesh-brush  over  the  stomach,  liver, 
and  bowels,  not  only  excites  the  liver  to  ac- 
tion, hut  prepares  the  intestines  to  benefit  by 
the  change.  The  temperature  of  the  bath 
should  be  as  warm  as  the  bather  can  well 
bear,  which  will  generally  he  found  to  be 
about  100°  Fahrenheit ; the  time  of  remain- 
ing in  the  bath  should  not  exceed  twelve  or 
fifteen  minutes.  The  object  in  taking  the 
hath  is  to  rouse  the  circulatory  system,  and 
thereby  promote  perspiration,  and  an  increased 
action  of  the  internal  fluids  of  the  body. 

Independently  of  this,  it  possesses  a remark- 
ably soothing  influence,  and  allays  those 
morbid  irritabilities  that  give  the  peculiarity 
to  nervous  people. 

When  the  bath  is  taken  as  on  the  Conti- 
nent, where  bathers  remain  in  for  an  hour, 
we  consider  it  most  injurious  dehilitative. 

The  Vaj)Our  bath  is  equally,  if  not  more 
powerful,  and  may  be  substituted  for  the 
other,  where  the  physical  make  of  the  indivi- 
dual will  permit.  In  this  mstance,  the  warm 
bath  was  preferred. 

It  may  next  be  surmised  whether  such  sim- 
ple means  restored  the  patient  to  health,  and 
whether  if  any,  and  what,  medicine  was  nre- 
scribod^ 

?Sow  here  again  wo  shah  have  to  trespass 
j upon  dangerous  ground,  and  probably  try  the 
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faith,  of  tlio  reader  in  the  landatioii  we  are 
aboiic  to  bestow  on  a little  seeming  mystery. 

We  have  stated  our  opinion  that  chronic, 
nervous,  and  dyspeptic  cases  may  attribute 
their  duration  to  the  very  means  most  fre- 
quently adopted  to  get  rid  of  them,  namely, 
purgatives,  and  a too  cautious,  Ihnited,  and 
injudicious  diet. 

It  follows,  therefore,  as  will  be  thus  far 
perceived,  that  we  are  an  advocate  for  gener- 
ous, caref  ul,  and  nutritious  living,  and  an  oppo- 
nent to  all  debilitative  medical  treatment. 

Every  medical  man  has  some  'penchant  for 
either  Iron,  Quinine,  Quassia,  Sarsaparilla,  or 
others  of  the  many  preparations,  upon  the 
administration  of  which  he  hopes  to  afford 
health  and  strength  to  the  sick. 

We  have  immense  confidence  in  the  various 
preparations  of  Iron. 

We  have  seen  wonders  achieved  by  their 
aid. 

We  are  partial  in  our  belief  of  the  efficacy 
of  Quinine  ; and  we  do  not  at  all  times  join 
in  the  clamours  of  the  inutility  of  Sarsaparilla. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  old-fashioned  plan 
of  port  wine  and  bark,  and  consequently  we 
have  our  panacea  of  the  kind  in  the  form  of 
some  agreable  bitter. 

We  accordingly  prescribed  such.  In  a short 
time  the  bowels  became  less  obstinate  and  it 
was  rarely  necessary  to  take  any  kind  of 
aperient  medicine  oftener  than  once  a fort- 
night, and  then  generally  a Manna  draught, 
a dose  of  Lerdtive  electuary,  or  of  Castor  oil,  in- 
stead of  the  former  drastic  aperients.  Every 
opportunity  was  taken  of  getting  out  short 
distances  from  town,  in  order  to  change  the 
former  habit  of  living.  A greater  degree  of 
excitement  was  kept  up ; and  there  remains  a 
strange  part  of  the  story  untold.  In  some  of 
our  occasional  evening  visits,  for  he  resided  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  our  own  dwelling- 
house,  our  conversation  turned  upon  music, 
and  observing  that  he  had  got  a family  cabi- 
net piano,  we  considered  it  a fair  opportunity 
of  furnishing  him  a new  theme  for  contem- 
plation, and  accordingly,  notwithstanding  his 
his  age,  we  urged  the  policy,  both  in  a mental 
and  physical  j)oint  of  view,  of  his  adopting 
music  as  a study.  Possessed  of  fair  general 
abilities,  and  having  rather  a taste  for  the 
science,  he  absolutely  took  the  hint,  and 
although  this  book  is  not  intended  to  meet 
his  view,  even  should  he  encounter  it,  he  need 
not  be  displeased  at  the  little  compliment  we 
are  about  to  pay  him,  that  during  the  time  of 
our  acquaintanceship  he  made  gre.gt  profici- 
ency ; and  we  are  pleased  to  add,  that  he  still 
continues  the  amusement  and  study,  and  as  we 
are  told,  often  reverts  to  the  origin  of  his  mu- 
sical education  and  pleasure.  We  have  per- 
suaded patients  of  the  same  kind  to  select 
different  agi’eeable  amusements ; and  we 
could  enumerate  several  who  have  taken  to 
the  guitar  (a  very  easy  and  pleasing  instru- 
ment) through  detailing  some  mental  sorrow 
in  their  confessions.  We  have  induced  others 


to  leorn  chess,  and  although  not  a novel-rea- 
der, we  consider  such  a resource  unobjection- 
able, if  it  destroy  that  terrible  monomania  of  ; 
self-melancholy.  Even  acts  which  in  ordinary 
life  would  be  censurable,  we  would  and  do 
encourage,  to  break  np  the  pervading  morbid 
feelings.  Among  the  several  means  flown  to  ' 
by  our  patient,  one  that  he  adopted  by  our 
advice  was  Galvanism  applied  for  some  time, 
frequently,  over  the  liver  and  stomach,  and 
with  marked  benefit.  The  cold  shower  bath  (; 
was  an  item  in  our  treatment.  He  purchased  ; 
one  for  home  use,  and  found  immense  benefit 
from  it.  It  is  an  excellent,  and,  we  would 
say,  an  indispensable  piece  of  furniture  in 
every  family,  and  such  is  the  benefit  it  be- 
stows, and  comfort  and  refreshment  it  con- 
veys, that  a person  once  taking  to  it  will 
seidom  be  inclined  to  dispense  with  it  here-  ; 
after.  It  had  best  be  taken  early  in  the  morn-  ^ 
ing,  before  breakfast,  and  may  in  some  in- 
stances be  taken  also  in  the  evening.  It  does  > 
not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  occasional 
use  of  the  warm  bath.  _ i 

This  treatment  was,  with  but  few  modifica-  . 

tions,  persevered  in  for  several  months.  The  j 

invalid  must  not  despair  because  he  cannot 
command  relief  in  a day  or  a week  ; but  it  is 
highly  consolatory  to  know  that  he  can  be  re-  ’ 
lieved  at  all,  especially  of  a complaint  that 
such  patients  generally  consider  themselves 
harnessed  with,  for  life. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  principles  that  we 
have  faith  in,  which  will  restore  the  broken- 
spirited  man  to  a level  with  his  fellow-pilgrim. 
The  detail,  though  imperfect,  may  appear  pro- 
lix ; but  the  evidences  are  strong  enough  to 
induce  others  similarly  circumstanced  to  sub- 
mit to  it. 

In  some  of  the  following  cases,  many  of  the 
matters  herein  hinted  at  wiU  be  considered 
more  at  length. 

We  may  conclude  this  case  by  stating,  that 
our  patient  is  still  living,  and  is  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  and  happy  health ; and  we 
dare  say  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty,  if 
doubt  should  arise  as  to  the  authenticity  of  my 
statement,  of  procuring  his  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  the  foregoing. 

CONFESSION  THE  SECOND. 

CASE  OF  NESVOUSNESS  FEOH  MENTAL  ANXIETY. 

Every  sensation  in  mind  or  body  has  its 
origin  from  the  condition,  of  the  structures 
wherein  such  sensation  abides,  and  these  sen- 
sations cannot  vary  without  a corresponding 
alteration  existing  at  their  source.  A man 
cannot  become  nervous  without  some  derange- 
ment in  his  mental  organization,  nor  can  he 
suffer  bodily  pain  without  a similar  change  m 
the  nerve,  m.uscle,  or  what  not,  wherefrom  it 
emanates.  Jd  nas  aJreadv  been  explained 
that  there  exists  extraoiainary  sympathy 
between  each  and  every  part  of  the  body, 
wheliier  more  be  less  and  xhat  from  the  in- 
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timate  sympathy  of  the  stomach  with  almost 
every  part  of  the  body,  that  organ  invariably 
sulfers,  and  has  its  action  diminished  in  every 
disease,  whether  general  or  local,  provided  it 
exist  in  any  considerable  degree,  but  more 
particularly  with  the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  liver, 
&c.  Hence,  in  sudden  or  slow  operations  of 
the  mind  or  brain,  the  stomach  sooner  or  later 
participates  in  the  turmoil,  and  that  again  in  its 
turn  involves  other  organs ; and  hence  we  have 
the  train  of  extraordinary  sensations,  such  as 
those  of  fainting,  of  hurried  or  feeble  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  of  difficulty  of  respiration, 
of  general  agitation,  and  the  many  other  mor- 
bid feelings  that  are  mentioned  herein.  We 
need  but  refer  to  our  daily  reading  in  proof 
of  anxiety  and  care  disturbing  the  health  and 
minds  of  the  unfortunate ; and  there  is  also 
almost  daily  registered  some  melancholy  re- 
sult, showing  that  reason  and  judgment  both 
fail  under  affliction. 

The  case  we  shall  give  next  is  one  wherein 
the  mind  first  gave  way,  and  involved  consi- 
derably the  health  of  the  system  at  large. 

A young  man,  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
married,  and  with  three  children,  succeeded  his 
late  father  to  a business,  that  although  by  it  the  fa- 
mily had  continued  to  subsist  for  many  years,  was 
almost  in  an  insolvent  state.  By  dint  of  great  ap- 
plication the  affairs  were  at  length  put  straight  ; 
still  our  patient  and  friend,  for  we  had  known  him 
in  the  latter  capacity  nearly  half  his  life,  found  him- 
self yoked  to  a very  heavy  reaponsibility.  There 
are  few  undertakings  that  are  exempt  from  creating 
anxiety,  and  the  present  was  not  among  the  few. 
Sensible  how  much  depended  upon  his  success, 
every  act  of  traffic  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  until 
he  became  assured  it  was  to  his  profit.  Night  and 
day  harping  upon  the  same  theme,  with  the  con- 
tinual fretting  of  calculations,  apprehensions,  and 
occasional  losses,  he  became  very  nervous,  was 
always  exceedingly  low  and  desponding,  and  passed 
very  unsettled  nights,  at  one  time  lying  awake  for 
hours,  when  he  would  be  tormented  with  reflections 
as  to  the  probable  result  of  the  schemes  of  the  com- 
ing day,  and  at  another  worried  by  misgivings  as  to 
the  success  of  the  past.  By  degreess  his  business 
received  less  of  his  thoughts,  which  were  all  directed 
to  his  own  mental  feelings,  and  shortly  a new  object 
of  apprehension  disturbed  him.  His  appetite  failed 
him,  as  well  as  his  sleep  ; he  lost  strength,  and  felt 
incapable  of  sustaining  up  against  the  duties  of  the 
day.  The  bowels  became  torpid,  the  head  began 
to  ache,  wearying  pains  of  the  limbs  came  on ; oc- 
casional giddiness,  with  frequent  noises  in  the  head, 
were  present,  and  he  soon  became  a sad  hypochon- 
driao.  His  feelings  were  so  uncertain  that  he  often 
contemplated  suicide,  or  rather  feared  he  should  be 
driven  to  do  what  in  his  sober  moments  he  least 
dared.  So  multifarious  are  the  forms  of  morbid 
imagination,  even  in  the  same  individual,  that  to 
enumerate  his  miseries  might  form  a work  alone. 
When  in  perfect  health,  he  was  a man  of  good  sense 
and  reflection  ; but  here,  both  seemed  to  leave  him  : 
he  hurried  from  one  medical  man  to  another,  catch- 
ing at  the  least  gleam  of  hope  held  out  to  him,  and 
losing  sight  of  it,  when  its  novelty  of  a few  minutes 
was  gone.  He  sought  refuge  in  religion,  and  found 
comfort  in  exasperations  and  lamentations.  By  the 
entreaties  of  his  family,  and  the  persuasions  of  his 


lends,  he  consented  to  adopt  some  definite  means 
for  recovery.  The  time  consumed  in  this  de- 
scription extended  to  nearly  two  years.  He  had 
been  following  the  suggestions  of  numerous  per- 
sons, medical  and  laical,  and  accordingly  had  phy- 
sicked himself  to  some  extent.  The  greatest  relief 
he  experienced  was  from  copious  purgations;  and 
the  Senna  draught  formed  generally  part  of  the 
breakfast  machinery.  Although  on  terms  of  close 
acquaintanceship  with  the  patient,  and  occasionally 
consulted  by  him  what  to  do,  yet,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  the  sincerest  of  friends,  our  counsel  was 
the  least  relished,  and,  consequently,  we  had  little 
control  over  him.  It  so  happened,  at  this  time,  we 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  make  a short  trip  to  the 
Continent,  and  it  also  chanced  that  on  our  friend 
being  asked,  experimentally,  if  he  would  accompany 
us,  he  consented.  This  put  a new  aspect  on  the 
whole  affair.  . An  arrangement  was  entered  into 
that  he  would  place  himself  entirely  at  our  disposal, 
and  would  obey  every  instruction  to  the  letter.  A 
melancholy  and  moody  companion  is  not  a very 
agreeable  one,  still  our  respect  for  our  friend  had 
much  weight  in  inducing  us  to  accept  the  charge. 

Although  the  narration  of  the  trip  and  some  few 
of  its  adventures  may  not  possess  much  novelty  in 
the  way  of  “ perils  by  land  and  sea,”  still  it  may  in- 
duce some  melancholy  friend  to  improve  upon  the 
hint,  or  it  may  afford  encouragement  as  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  change  of  air,  diet,  occupation,  and  scene, 
and  prove  that  it  is  not  needful  to  take  physic  all 
the  days  of  one’s  life. 

Our  destination  was  Paris ; our  time  a fortnight. 
In  the  evening  of  — July,  18 — , places  were  se- 
cured for  Southampton  by  the  coach  (for  this  hap- 
pened only  one  year  before  the  railway  was  com- 
pleted). In  a few  hours  we  were  sniffing  the 
country  fresh  air — (fresh  air  at  all  times  is  a 
restorative,  and  seldom  is  it  more  fragrant  and 
grateful  than  when  inhaled  after  a hot  scorching 
day  passed  in  a large  yet  confined  city) — a score  miles 
distant  from  the  metropolis,  impregnated  with  the 
odours  of  the  green  earth,  given  off  on  descent  of 
the  evening  dew  or  country  shower ; and  especially 
in  comparison  with  the  stench  of  towns.  The 
quiet,  pleasant,  and  gentle  rocking  movement  of  the 
stage  coach,  with  a confidence  of  safety  inspired  by 
the  many  hundred  journies  the  same  vehicle  has 
been  driven,  the  consciousness  of  some  dozen  people 
being  compactly  seated  together,  whilst  the  greatest 
silence  is  preserved,  except  the  coachman’s  occa- 
sional lash,  or  encouraging  whistle — surrounded  also 
by  the  sombre  darkness  of  the  night,  relieved  only  by 
the  reflection  from  a distant  road-side  house  lamp, 
or  the  scattered  yet  bright  stars  above,  give  an  idea, 
that  although  you  are  not  wanting  companions,  still 
that  you  are  alone.  A few  hours  spent  in  this 
manner  by  a wakeful  man  helps  much  to  tranquillize 
the  mind.  It  draws  a comparison  between  the  day’s 
turmoil  and  the  evening’s  peace,  and  what  a censure 
does  the  contrast  convey  to  him  who  will  not  be 
comforted. 

The  following  morning  carried  us  into  South- 
ampton. In  no  ways  fatigued  by  our  journey, 
which  was  relieved  by  occasional  snatches  of  sleep, 
after  the  ceremony  of  the  warm  bath,  and  com- 
pletion of  the  toilet  arrangements,  we  breakfasted 
and  surveyed  the  town.  The  dean,  lively,  and 
agreeable  appearance  of  the  place,  afforded  us  much 
gratification.  The  best  part  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  visiting  the  neighbourhood,  particularly  the  old 
castle  ruins  (Netley  Abbey). 

Our  friend’s  nervousness  several  times  became 
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rather  perplexing;  thoughts  of  home, the  conviction 
that  be  should  be  a ruined  man,  the  folly  of  neglect- 
ing his  business,  severally,  in  their  turns,  became 
matters  of  argument.  His  promise  to  be  obedient 
■was  his  bond ; and  we  were  obliged  frequently  to 
refer  to  it.  Seeing  we  were  determined  to  feast 
our  eyes  on  the  objects  surrounding  us,  and  also  our 
other  senses,  which  are  not  so  agreeably  called  into 
requisition  every  day  in  London,  more  than  to  dis- 
cuss points  in  his  misanthropy,  he  by  degrees  be- 
came more  obedient  and  tractable,  and  as  the  trip 
was  to  be  one  of  variety  and  expedition,  it  was 
agreed  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  waste  time  about 
that  which  had  before  been  done  so  fruitlessly. 
The  aim  here  was  not  to  permit  him  to  indulge  in 
feelings  relating  to  his  old  malady,  but  to  keep  the 
mind  in  a constant  state  of  change,  and  also  help 
to  improve  the  health  by  the  change  of  diet  and  ex- 
ercise, which  this  journey  would  necessarily  occa- 
sion. In  the  afternoon  we  left  by  the  steamer  for 
Havre.  At  dusk  we  were  fairly  out  to  sea,  where 
the  wind  was  blowing  freshly,  and  the  waves  were 
tolerably  rough.  The  night  was  fine,  but  dark. 
We  kept  upon  deck.  Our  friend  was  seized  with 
sea-sickness,  and  suffered  severely;  If  ever  la- 
mentations were  commiserable,  surely  his  were ; 
bat  as  the  sickness,  which  was  very  much  relieved 
by  a basin  of  the  crew’s  broth  tea,  subsided,  he 
became  more  reconciled,  and  even  interested  about 
the  change. 

About  four  o’clock  we  arrived  at  Havre.  To  an 
Englishman  who,  like  our  friend,  had  never  before 
been  out  of  his  own  country,  the  great  difference 
in  the  appearance,  manner,  and  dress  of  the  foreign 
inhabitants  enforces  attention,  and  is  highly  inter- 
esting. The  docks  and  shipping  of  Havre  con- 
stitute the  principal  features  of  the  town.  It  is  a 
bustling  and  lively  place. 

With  some  little  trouble,  our  passports  and  bag- 
gage were  recovered  from  the  custom-office  (the 
Houane).  We  breakfasted  at  the  inn;  and  after  a 
stay  of  only  six  hours  in  Havre  we  embarked  on 
board  a steam-boat  for  Rouen.  As  our  memoirs 
are  not  intended  for  a hand-book,  the  reader  must 
not  expect  to  find  those  graphic  and  minute  de- 
scriptions that  are  to  be  found  in  those  useful  pub- 
lications ; the  intention  here  being  more  to  detail 
the  effects  of  a rapid  transition  from  place  to  place, 
and  merely  to  identify  time  and  place  together. 
Sufficient  to  say,  that  the  passage  up  the  Seine  to 
Rouen  equals  in  many  parts  the  scenery  of  the 
Rhine.  Our  journey  was  most  agreeable  and  plea- 
sant. Our  friend’s  spirits  already  began  to  rally, 
and  finding  that  he  must  perform  the  journey,  he 
recollected  some  of  his  brighter  days,  and  assumed 
much  of  his  former  cheerfulness.  The  day  was 
delightfully  fine;  the  tranquil  water,  the  scenery 
of  mountain  and  valley— the  embarkation  and  dis- 
embarkation from  and  to,  the  several  villages — the 
coloured  and  fanciful  costume  of  the  people — the 
lively  mixture  of  rich  and  poor,  and  French  and 
English,  on  board  the  boat — and  lastly,  the  easy 
gliding  of  the  steamer  through  the  shallow  river, 
appeared  to  diffuse  an  air  of  general  happiness. 
The  dining  on  deck,  off  the  many  dishes — the  en- 
livenment  of  musical  itinerants — Indeed,  the  tout 
ensemble  put  our  friend  beside  himself.  We  may 
here  observe,  that  we  had  but  little  need  of  physic. 
Our  medicine  store,  in  anticipation  of  the  possible 
wants  of  our  patient,  contained  but  a fewr  blue  pills, 
some  Colocynth,  some  Ammonia  and  Quinine,  and 
some  Tincture  of  opium.  Thus  far  we  had  need  of 
scarcely  any.  The  sea-sickness  acted  most  be= 


neucially  ; the  altered  diet  did  the  rest.  The 
French  Eau-de-vie  was  the  tonic  we  used  ; a petite 
verve,  in  which  one  grain  of  the  quinine  was  put, 
was  an  occasional  draught  for  our  companion.  We 
arrived  at  Rouen  in  the  evening,  when  we  sought 
our  hotel,  and  being  fatigued,  (after  partaking  of 
some  light  refreshment,)  went  to  bed.  We  cheered 
our  friend;  and,  from  being  obliged  to  put  up  with 
a double-bedded  room,  we  were  near  companions 
during  the  night.  In  a few  minutes  our  friend  was 
fast  asleep. 

“ Sleep,  rest  of  things,  0 pleasing  deity, 

Peace  of  the  soul,  which  cares  do  crucifle, 

IWeary  bodies  refresh  and  mollifie.” 

For  twelve  hours  our  friend  forgot  he  lived.  In 
the  morning  he  awoke  refreshed,  in  still  lighter 
spirits,  and  ready  to  resume  his  journey.  Our  route 
lay  direct  to  Paris  by  the  upper  road,  but  owing  to 
all  the  places  in  the  Diligence  being  taken,  we 
were  obliged  to  defer  our  departure  till  the 
next  day.  Our  disappointment  was  amply  re- 
paid by  the  day  we  spent  at  Rouen.  The  cathe- 
dral, and  many  other  objects  of  interest,  engaged 
us  during  the  day,  and  the  table  d’h6te  and  theatre 
the  afternoon  and  evening.  The  following  morning 
we  left  for  Paris,  where  we  arrived  in  the  evening. 

Fairly  away  from  home,  with'  one  pursuit 
chiefly  in  view,  namely,  health,  with  pleasure  com- 
bined, we  had  no  alternative  but  to  endeavour  to 
he  pleased  with  everything  we  beheld,  par- 
took of,  or  performed.  The  gaiety  and  strange- 
ness of  a place  like  Paris  are  sufficient  to  engross 
the  stranger’s  attention ; independently  of  which, 

] ourselves,  like  the  time  that  was  fast  flitting  by 
us,  were  not  idle  for  an  instant.  An  occasional 
dull  thought  would  obtrude,  but  was  soon  expelled. 
The  clearness  of  the  atmosphere — the  entire  surren- 
der of  the  mind  to  the  pursuit  in  view— the  altered, 
lighter,  yet  equally  nutritious  diet — the  wines, 
liqueurs,  and  sundry  other  French  excellences, 
together  with  our  exertions,  amusements,  and 
fatigues,  wrought  a surprising  change  upon  our 
friend.  He  could  even  bear  catechising  upon  his 
past  vagaries,  and  promises  were  exacted  from  him 
of  an  abandonment  of  all  his  old  morbid  feelings  ; 
and  he  expressed  a conviction  that  he  should  be  able, 
on  his  return,  to  resume  his  business  with  greater 
energy  than  ever.  Letters  from  home,  announcing 
the  health  and  welfare  of  his  family,  and  expres- 
sive of  a hope  that  he  would  make  himself  as  happy 
as  possible,  whilst  on  his  trip,  gave  him  great  relief, 
and  cheered  his  spirits  at  an  auspicious  moment. 

We  spent  a full  week  at  Paris  and  its  environs, 
seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  inspecting  the  hos- 
pitals, public  buildings,  exhibitions,  theatres,  and 
other  objects  of  interest.  We  returned  home  by 
way  of  Calais  and  Boulogne,  resting  all  night  on 
the  road;  and  within  fifteen  days  from  leaving 
London,  our  friend  and  ourselves  rejoined  our 
families.  The  change  wrought  in  the  invalid  in 
health,  spirits,  and  looks  was  highly  encouraging 
to  his  family  and  friends  ; and  to  that  trip,  that 
sudden  change  from  the  daily  brooding  over  his 
imaginary  sorrows,  pent  up  in  a close,  musty,  and 
confined  warehouse,  was  to  be  attributed  his  im- 
proved health.  While  together,  resolutions  for 
future  government  were  drawn  up — new  schemes 
were  suggested— mode  of  living  to  be  altered — in- 
stead of  barely  living,  as  many  tradesmen  do,  to 
economise,  upon  cold  sandwiches,  tough  steaks,  or 
at  cheap  ordinaries,  a careful  selection  of  wholesome 
and  nourishing  food  was  insisted  upon — fresh  and 
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separat’e]}'"  coofed  The  wants  of  tiie 

system,  rather  than  the  palate,  were  to  be  consult- 
ed 5 and  amid  such  good  purposes,  the  next  part 
of  the  treatment,  namely,  to  prevent  a relapse, 
commenced.  The  warm  bath  was  enjoined  as  a 
duty  every  fourth  or  fifth  day  for  several  weeks ; 
and  afterwards  on  no  account  to  suffer  a fortnight 
to  elapse  without  the  same  general  ablution.  The 
efficacy  of  warm  bathing  in  cleansing  the  skin, 
in  keeping  up  a free  perspiration,  and  urging  a 
healthy  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  incontestable. 
Occasionally,  when  the  bowels  became  torpid  from 
an  undigested  meal,  or  any  slight  relapse  be  encoun- 
tered through  some  unavoidable  business  accident, 
a warm  and  grateful  carminative  aperient  was 
prescribed,  taking  care  neither  to  occasion  irrita- 
tion nor  violent  purgation.  It  was  mentioned  that  he 
was  occasionally  attacked  with  rheumatic  pains  ; 
like  many  other  people,  he  had  only  himself  to 
blame  for  his  ailment.  The  careless  indifference 
towards  preserving  the  body  warm  in  damp  and 
cold  weather  is  the  source  of  nearly  all  the 
colds,  consumptions,  and  rheumatisms  in  this  varia- 
ble climate.  It  should  be  a maxim  with  all  deli- 
cate people  to  take  especial  care  that  they  keep  the 
feet,  limbs,  and  chest  warm  ; the  e is  less  danger 
breathing  damp  and  cold  air,  than  in  suffering  any 
external  part  of  the  body  to  be  chilled.  An  instance 
of  great  neglect  must  occur  to  every  reader  when  re- 
flecting upon  the  change  of  temperature  families  are 
subject  to  at  night  in  their  own  houses,  leaving  a 
warm,  cheerful,  well-lighted  drawing-room,  armed 
only  with  a dim  candle  on  retiring  to  their  bed- 
chamber, the  temperature  of  which  must  be  fifteen 
or  twenty  degrees  below  the  room  they  have  left  ; 
the  very  sickly  glare  of  the  hand-light  depresses 
the  sense  of  vision,  and  lessens  the  excitement 
which  will  often  sustain  a person  from  taking  cold  ; 
they  usually  undress,  and  linger  about  in  their 
nightdress,  and  then  turn  in  between  a pair  of  icy 
cold  sheets.  A reaction  of  the  circulation  may 
possibly  take  place  in  young  and  vigorous  persons, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a weight  of  bed-clothes  warmth 
may  be  restored;  but  many  persons,  delicate  peo- 
ple, and  females  in  particular,  remain  many  degrees 
below  their  natural  warmth  all  night.  It  will  be 
observed  that  feeble  and  consumptive  persons  al- 
ways cough  more  at  night,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  we  can  much 
better  dispense  with  a fire  in  the  day-room, 
when  we  are  clothed,  and  can  move  about, 
and  have  our  natural  energy  in  us,  than  in  the  cold 
upper  room,  ventilated  and  cooled  by  all  the  win- 
dows being  open  during  the  day,  and  ourselves 
fatigued  and  lying  prostrate  at  night.  This  may 
be  called  codling  one’s  self  up,  and  rendering  us 
liable  to  the  effect  of  every  breeze  that  blows.  We 
address  our  observations  to  the  enfeebled  and  weak- 
ly constituted.  We  know  many  people  who  have 
warded  off  winter  asthmatic  attacks  and  rheumatic 
fits  by  the  precaution  of  flannelling  and  firing. 
How  many  persons  are  subject  to  cold  feet  from  the 
time  of  retiring  to  rest  until  the  morning,  and  their 
rest  thereby  prevented,  which  the  easy  application 
of  a foot-warmer  would  obviate.  Our  friend  was 
stoutly  built,  and  might  be  supposed  to  possess 
an  abundance  of  physical  warmth ; but  nevertheless 
was  a frequent  sufferer  from  cold.  He  was  induced 
to  adopt  the  preventive  plan,  and  thereafter  had  no 
occasion  to  repent  itr  We  should  have  stated,  it 
was  resolved  to  avoid  all  self-medicine-taking,  even 
under  the  most  pressing  circumstances.  Hitherto 
our  friend,  as  all  nervous  patients  do,  readily 


caught  the  suggestions  of  his  nearest  adviser,  whe- 
ther he  met  him  in  a steam-boat,  omnibus,  or  his 
own  warehouse.  What  he  was  told  to  do,  or  saw 
others  do,  he  readily  did.  The  sums  he  paid  for 
what  are  called  patent  medicines  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  called  a consultation  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  By  each  experi- 
ment he  became  worse.  There  is  an  old  fabulous  tale 
of  two  donkeys  crossing  a river,  one  laden  with  a 
sack  of  salt,  the  other  with  sand.  The  one  carrying  the 
salt  happened  to  stumble  and  fall,  and  thereby  dis- 
solved the  salt,  and  so  lightened  his  load.  His 
companion,  perceiving  the  benefit  of  the  accident, 
essayed  the  same;  but  to  his  mortification  found 
he  could  scarcely  sustain  the  increased  weight,  for 
the  sand  absorbed  the  wet,  and  rendered  thereby 
the  burden  twofold  heavier  to  bear.  Many  people 
imitate  and  share  the  fate  of  this  misguided 
animal. 

With  regard  to  the  occupation  of  the  mind,  a due 
attention  to  his  business  would  allow  of  but  little 
time  for  ennui  ; and  it  was  hoped  his  own  assiduity 
would  turn  every  moment  to  advantage.  Of  the 
utility  of  active  life,  and  an  imperative  daily  en- 
gagement, we  could  adduce  numerous  proofs. 

Eeturning  from  a professional  journey  from  the 
interior  of  Kent,  and  being  anxious  to  arrive 
at  Canterbury  in  time  for  the  mail,  which  passes 
through  that  town  for  London  about  eleven  o’clock  at 
night,  we  took  a seat  in  the  postman’s  gig,  which 
runs  from  Ashford,  and  gathered  from  him  the 
following  particulars  relative  to  himself : — 

He  had  been  a small  tradesman  for  several 
years;  he  was  a married  and  family  man,  and 
owing  to  difficulties  and  losses,  had  become  very 
dispirited  and  nervous  ; indeed  his  life  had  been 
despaired  of,  his  friends  and  medical  man  believing 
him  fast  fading  into  decline.  He  had  encountered 
all  the  horrors  of  hypochondriacism,  and  endured 
the  most  distressing  sensations  of  body  as  well  as 
mind.  In  the  midst  of  his  troubles  the  postman- 
ship  became  vacant,  through  the  absconding  of  his 
predecessor,  who  had  abstracted  some  monies,  and 
ran  away  to  avoid  detection.  It  chanced  that  the 
situation  was  offered  to  him.  The  postmaster 
having  known  him  for  a long  period,  procured  him 
the  sanction  of  the  authorities  in  town,  and  a night 
or  two  afterwards  found  him  driving  to  and  from 
the  towns  mentioned.  He  parted  with  his  stock  in 
trade,  provided  himself  with  two  or  three  horses 
and  a new  post-cart,  and  very  shortly  got  rid  of  his 
business  anxieties,  having  secured,  at  all  events, 
at  least  a certainty,  though  but  a moderate  one,  for 
an  uncertainty.  His  nervousness  left  him  the  day 
of  his  appointment,  and  his  health  so  improved 
that,  from  being  “the  shadow  of  death,”  he  soon 
represented  the  fat  porter  of  St  John’s. 

To  conclude  his  case,  we  may  observe  that,  since 
the  occurrences  herein  given,  a few  years  have 
elapsed,  and  our  quondam  patient  has  become  a 
floui'isbing  tradesman  ; his  fortune  and  his  family 
have  increased,  and  he  is  enabled  to  secure  those 
incentives  to  health  which  are  often  denied  to  the 
younger  adventurer  : there  is  hope  however  for  all. 
Health  is  one  important  constituent  to  make  a man 
successful;  and  confidence  in  one's  own  powers  often 
secures  both. 

IS’ervons  debility  expresses  itself  by  its 
name.  It  is  a common  observation  tbat  so 
and  so  is  nervous,  that  his  nerves  are  weak. 
It  would  be  almost  necessary  to  impart  a 
clear  understanoingf  to  the  expression,  to  give 
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a sliort  outline  of  the  relation  the  nerves  hold 
to  the  body. 

To  afford  an  idea  of  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  the  nervous  system,  it  may  be  re- 
membered that  the  point  of  the  finest  needle 
cannot  press  on  any  part  of  the  human  frame, 
except  the  teeth,  nails,  and  hair,  without 
being  perceived  or  felt. 

The  nerves  are  the  vehicles  for  the  different 
senses,  and  nervous  debility  or  derangement 
is  well  exemplified  in  common  cold,  where  the 
sense  of  smell  is  suspended.  So  multifa- 
rious is  the  arrangement,  and  also  the  diffe- 
rent properties  of  the  nerves,  that  not  a single 
sensation  or  function,  mental  or  corporeal, 
can  be  performed  without  their  aid. 

Hence,  in  all  those  derangements  of  health, 
such  as  palpitation  of  the  heart,  imperfect  or 
lost  vision,  hysterics,  paralysis,  or  palsy,  the 
nerves  are  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  dis- 
ordered action.  As  these  several  disturbances 
increase,  the  nervous  derangement  is  greater, 
and  hence  we  have  perverted  senses  and  per- 
verted intellect. 

Health  consists  of  the  harmonious  working 
of  the  whole  composition : disorder,  the  dis- 
turbance of  any  one. 

A few  exemplifications  of  the  symptoms  of 
nervousness  will  set  the  subject  in  an  intelli- 
gible point  of  view. 

The  symptoms  of  nervousness  are  flurry  at 
hearing  the  slightest  noise;  wandering  sen- 
sations in  various  parts  of  the  body,  the  op- 
posite to  healthy  feelings,  such  as  perverted 
sensation  relative  to  eating,  drinking,  walking, 
or  sleeping ; extreme  sensibility  at  common 
occurrences ; apprehension  and  fear  of  sud- 
den death ; excessive  irritability  of  temper. 

In  nervous  debility  the  mind  loses  its 
energy ; the  memory  fails,  or  is  exceedingly 
uncertain,  recollecting  with  facility  the  events 
of  past  years,  but  unmindful  of  those  of  yes- 
terday. 

If  a list  were  wanting  to  complete  the  cata- 
logue, the  following  are  a few  of  the  troubles 
of  body  and  mind  that  lead  to  the  sick  couch : 
— Frequent  or  continued  headache,  heaviness, 
singing  in  the  ears,  giddiness,  perpetualanxious 
cogitation  about  trifles,  and  a neglect  of  the 
more  important  affairs  of  life ; indigestion, 
flatulence,  and  acrid  risings  in  the  throat ; 
flushes  of  heat  in  the  face,  which  is  on  the 
slightest  occasion  suffused  with  blushes  ; un- 
pleasant breath ; capricious  appetite,  at  one 
time  ravenous,  at  another  absent ; inability  to 
fix  on  any  one  pursuit ; a constant  feeling  of 
despondency,  &c. 

nervousness,  melancholy,  low-spiritedness, 
and  their  concomitants,  have  various  origins ; 
chiefly,  however,  they  are  of  our  own  pro- 
duction. They  may  and  do  descend  from 
parent  to  offspring ; they  may  be  the  result 
of  uncontrollable  circumstances,  such  as 
want,  misfortune,  affliction,  accident,  illnesses 
of  various  kinds,  a residence  in  unwholesome 
localities  over-employment,  ana  numerous 
ctJiers ; but  the  most  frequent  source  is  the 


dissipation  and  sensualities  of  life,  such  as 
free  living,  drinking  to  excess,  late  hours,  bo- 
dily and  mental  exhaustion,  an  indulgence  in 
the  grosser  animal  propensities,  and  yielding 
to  indolence,  sottishness,  and  other  species  of 
intemperance ; improvidences  of  youth,  too 
early  initiation  in  the  tactics  and  vices  of  the 
town,  and  an  early  exhaustion  of  those  physi- 
cal powers  whereon  rest  the  hope  of  posterity. 

In  a work  addressed  chiefly  and  entitled 
‘ Lecture  to  Young  Men,’  upon  the  follies  and 
imprudences  of  early  life,  the  physiology  of 
hereditary  succession  is  fuUy  expounded.  It 
contains  an  exposition  of  the  more  frequent 
infirmities  of  youth,  maturity,  and  advanced 
life,  exhibitive  of  the  consequences  of  early 
dissipation,  sinful  propensities,  and  other 
practices,  that  tend  so  sadly  to  prostrate  and 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  manhood. 

After  this  formidable  array,  where  is  the 
invalid  that  will  not  eagerly  inquire,  what 
hope  is  left  for  his  restoration  ? Is  it  possible 
that  these  morbid  imaginations,  these  per- 
verted sensations,  this  cankering  melancholy, 
these  bitter  nights  and  dreaded  days,  can  be 
exchanged  for  healthful  feelings,  and  times  of 
comfort  and  happiness  ? It  is — is  the  answer. 
By  what  means  ? Is  there  any  alembic  con- 
taining the  philosopher’s  stone  ? What  share 
has  medicine  in  the  restoration,  or  has  it 
any  ? Is  there  any  balm  that  can  “ minister 
to  a mind  diseased  ?”  Infallibility  cannot  be 
assigned  to  any  one  single  means  ; but  co- 
operation with  many  can  almost  secure  it. 
This  is  not  in  allusion  to  instances  where  the 
lamp  of  life  is  just  expiring,  but  to  those  in- 
stances where  man  has  not  reached  half  his 
span,  and  whose  embers  of  existence  are 
merely  mouldering,  and  a^ait  but  some 
kindly  breath  to  fan  them  into  light  and  life. 
Many  prejudices  start  up,  live  awhile,  die, 
and  usher  in  others.  At  one  time,  it  was  the 
boast  of  an  Englishman  to  live  like  his  grand- 
father, J ohn  Bull ; he  worked  hard  and  lived 
well.  The  barley  and  the  grape  vine  en- 
grossed his  best  care.  In  this  age  of  teeto- 
talism,  an  artesian  well  has  more  votaries 
than  the  well-stored  granary  or  the  fruitful 
wine-house.  Steam  machinery  may  lessen 
labour,  but  the  mind  has  not  one  jot  less  to 
do  than  formerly.  The  mind  lives  not  on  air 
or  water  ; it  derives  its  support  through  the 
body,  that  thrives  upon  what  nature  and  our 
own  ingenuity  furnish  it  with.  A selection, 
therefore,  and  a proper  complement  of  food 
and  drink  are  equally  essential  to  the  support 
of  life  and  extinction  or  prevention  of  disease. 
The  girdle  of  health  of  the  ancients  had  en- 
rolled on  its  front  three  especial  instructions, 
— What  to  take — How  to  live — and.  What 
to  do.  Hence  the  principles  of  cure  within 
our  reach  are  as  follows  : — First,  to  remove 
the  cause  of  the  malady,  if  it  depend  upon 
our  own  self-will.  Let  us  resolve  to  amend 
or  omit  the  habit  that  is  our  bane  forthwith  ; 
set  about  it  at  once.  Secondly,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  talk  slightingly  of  the  powers  of 
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medicine.  It  is  said  that  “ (xod  created  tlie 
medicines  of  the  earth,  and  he  that  is  wise 
will  not  abhor  them hut  at  the  same  time, 
recollecting  that  on  their  sldlfnl  administra- 
tion depends  their  efficacy,  the  chances  must 
be  encountered,  for  differing,  as  it  has  been 
shown  men  do,  in  their  notions  of  treating 
disease,  the  results  cannot  always  be  alike. 
He  that  steers  the  least  adventurous  course 
will  be  found  to  be  the  most  fortunate  pilot. 
We  are  not  bigoted  to  the  so  many  grain  pill, 
or  the  drink  that  is  prepared  by  hogsheads  ; 
at  the  same  time  we  are  satisfied  of  the  pow- 
erful utility  of  medicines,  which  urge  rather 
than  destroy ; and  in  all  cases  of  mental  or 
physical  prostration,  we  have  more  confi- 
dence in  aiding  than  in  undermining  the 
powers  of  the  constitution. 

At  the  instant  of  writing  this  passage  we 
are  in  attendance  upon  a lady  advanced  in 
years,  who  is  suffering  from  general  nervous 
weakness.  Her  nurse  but  an  hour  ago  ob- 
served that  she  was  sure  her  mistress  would 
recover,  for  that  the  medicines  we  prescribed 
agreed  so  well  with  her,  that  she  found  even 
nourishment  from  them,  whereas  what  she  had 
been  taking  previously  tended  only  to  worry 
and  discomfort  her ; to  destroy  the  appetite, 
and  make  lowness  still  lower. 

From  pursuing  a similar  course  in  like 
cases  of  some  standing,  and  observing  equally 
a successful  termination,  we  prefer  the  prac- 
tice which  our  humble  experience  has  con- 
firmed. The  medicines  the  lady  had  been 
taking  were  composed  of  alterative  pills,  with 
infusions  of  rhubarb,  and  other  aperitives 
and  alkalies  denominated  stomachics.  Those 
which  we  suggested  were  prepared  from  the 
more  grateful  -#barks  of  cinnamon,  cascarilla, 
augustura,  and  the  like,  with  ammonia  and 
occasional  alcoholic  stimuli. 

A gentleman  whom  we  had  known  for  some 
years  as  a nervous  invalid,  although  not  a 
patient  of  our  own,  called  a while  back  for  old 
acquaintance  sake,  and  to  tell  and  show  us 
how  much  he  had  improved  in  health.  He 
had  been  under  the  care  of  another  medical 
man,  and  had  been  taking  his  medicine  for 
several  months.  A draught  which  he  had. 
brought  for  our  edification  in  his  pocket  he 
presented  us  for  analysis.  It  consisted  simply 
of  cinnamon  water  and  a drachm  of  spirits  of 
wine,  with  a few  drops  of  tincture  of  lavender. 
This  gentleman  had  been  a careless  liver,  and 
had  fallen  into  a desponding  way.  His  medi- 
cal friend  had  judiciously  enforced  an  im- 
proved diet ; had  enjoined  a more  active  life, 
&c. : had  continued  to  rouse  the  powers  of 
the  stomach  and  digestive  organs  by  harmless 
and  still  useful  stimuli. 

The  homoeopathic  people  have  discovered 
the  secret  of  careful  and  generous  living ; the 
mystery  lies  more  in  that^  than  in  the  miilicnth 
i part  of  a grain,  of  mustard  seed.  Thirdly,  a 
, word  or  two  on  diet.  In  eating  three  things 
shouldbe  considered — iduosiance.  (Quantity.,  and 
Qaaliiy.  Meats  are  commended  which  are 
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“ moist,  easy  of  digestion,  and  not  apt  to  en- 
gender wyn'de.”  See,  however,  our  ‘ Guide 
to  Health,’  wherein  will  be  found  diet  tables 
and  an  analysis  of  all  kinds  of  food  to  be 
found  in  English  cookery. 

Some  think  the  more  they  eat  the  more 
they  nourish  themselves,  living  to  eat  instead 
of  eating  to  live ; not  knowing  “ that  only  re- 
pairs man  which  is  well  concocted,  not  that 
which  is  devoured.”  Dyspeptics  have  usually 
good  appetites.  Custom  arranges  the  number 
of  meals  in  a day,  which  custom  is  modifi.ed 
by  the  different  ranks  in  society.  The  rich 
make  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner  their  prin- 
cipal meals  ; the  less  fortunate  omit  the  lunch 
and  add  tea  and  supper.  The  best  mode,  per- 
haps, is  for  invalids,  to  eat  little  and  often. 
Much  inconvenience  comes  from  a variety  of 
dishes ; they  provoke  eating  for  the  pleasure 
of  it.  “ Temperance  is  a bridle  of  gold,  and 
he  that  can  use  it  aright  is  liker  a god  than  a 
man.”  Experience,  after  all,  is  the  best  phy- 
sician, and  each  man  should  he  a law  unto 
himself.  For  the  quality  of  the  sustenance 
the  reader  is  again  referred  to  the  ‘ Guide.’ 

Much  might  be  said  about  the  wholesome- 
ness of  water.  In  London  the  monopolies  of 
the  large  water-companies  afford  but  little 
discretion — filtered  water  is  certainly  most 
sightly,  and  perhaps  most  palatable.  Of  fer- 
mented drinks  or  stimuli,  such  as  malt  liquor 
and  wines,  much  must  rest  on  the  discretion 
of  the  consumer.  With  regard  to  fluids  gener- 
ally, we  consider  that  too  great  a quantity  is 
imbibed.  We  never  yet  met  a patient  who 
did  not,  upon  limiting  himself  to  one  half  of 
the  usual  amount,  experience  a most  bene- 
ficial change.  We  know  a gentleman,  a great 
smoker  (a  thirty  cigar  man  a day),  who  had 
a perpetual  thirst,  and  he  would  drink  two 
gallons  of  clear  water  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Although  he  boasted  of  being  in  good  health, 
he  was  a serious  invalid,  for  this  thirst  was  a 
disease  ; — it  is  true,  the  smoking  excited  an 
inordinate  secretion,  and  so  provoked  the 
drought,  but  he  was  always  a great  water- 
drinker.  We  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to 
smoke  and  drink  less  in  proportion : he  has 
become  less  corpulent,  and  his  life  is  better 
worth  insuring  than  before. 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  inhaling  fresh  air.  It  behoves 
all  of  us  resident  in  London  to  use  every  op- 
portunity of  treating  our  lungs  to  a draught 
of  fresh  country  breath — the  facilities  for  such 
a purpose  leave  no  excuse  for  the  neglect. 
Change  of  air  and  residence  form  essential 
items  in  the  cure  of  the  nervous  and  debili- 
tated. Exercise  is  a very  comprehensive 
word ; it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  essential 
to  health— “that,  in  fact,  it  is  indispensable. 

In  ow  come  we  to  apply  it.  The  man  who  is 
constantly  engaged  on  foot  all  day,  in-door  or 
out,  may  he  supposed  to  have  enough  of  it ; 
but  the  mind  requires  exercise,  if  it  only  be 
to  see  something  else  than  the  warehouse ; 
and  to  such  persons,  a country  stroll — a two- 
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mile  walk,  out  and  home,  where  the  thoughts 
can  be  diverted  from  the  engrossing  theme  of 
business,  is  most  desirable.  The  environs  of 
London  prove  how  highly  the  privilege  is  ap- 
preciated, and  houses  from  the  humblest  class, 
rent,  and  size,  to  the  mansion  of  hundreds  a 
year,  annually  spring  up  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  the  metropolis. 

The  many  conveniences  to  get  to  town, 
such  as  the  cheap  stages,  steamers,  railroads, 
and  omnibuses,  encourage  indolence ; and 
tliere  are  many  people  living  various  distances 
from  town,  who  lose  all  the  advantages  of 
walking,  by  choosing  the  former  modes  of 
conveyance,  to  save  the  time  lost  by  their  in- 
dolence in  late  bedding  and  rising.  Horse- 
riding,  now  nearly  obsolete,  is  highly  condu- 
cive to  health,  and  if  daily  resorted  to  by 
those  who  can  afford  it,  would  save  many 
attacks  of  nervousness  and  indigestion,  and 
many  Physician’s  fees.  Just  heed  what  our 
ancestors  thought  on  the  subject  of  exercise, 
before  steam-maohinery  took  us  off  our  legs  : 
they  confined  not  their  exercise  to  walking 
and  running,  they  kept  themselves  constantly 
manipulatively  employed,  gardening,  carpen- 
tering, and  the  humble  occupations  and 
amusements,  such  as  foot-ball,  foot-racing, 
&c.,  were  the  pastimes  of  the  gentry.  Galen 
called  exercise,  “Nature’s  Physician,”  and  he 
preferred  it  before  physic,  diet,  or  any  regimen 
whatever.  Another  ancient  authority  terms 
exercise,  “ a spur  of  a dull  sleepy  nature,  the 
comforter  of  the  members,  cure  of  infirmity, 
death  of  diseases,  and  destruction  of  all  mis- 
chiefs and  vices.” 

The  best  time  for  exercise  was  considered 
a little  before  dinner,  a little  before  supper,  or 
at  any  time  when  the  body  is  empty.  There 
is  a story  extant,  of  an  indolent  prince  being 
advised  to  kick  about  a curiously  devised  foot- 
ball, having  some  such  superstition  attached  to 
it,  that  he  was  led  to  believe  he  was  fulfilling  a 
religious  duty ; the  object  was,  to  provoke 
the  exercise.  What  benefit  has  accrued  from 
a couple  of  friends  undertaking  a pedestrian 
tour ! Independently  of  the  healthful  em- 
ployment of  walking  some  twenty  miles  a 
day,  the  body  derives  a double  benefit,  from 
the  holiday  which  the  mind  is  enjoying. 
Again,  how  servicable  is  a fortnight  or  a 
month  passed  away  from  the  world ; a guiet 
residence  at  Matlock,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Broadstairs,  Eamsgate,  and  numerous  other 
places  that  can  be  selected,  will  achieve  won- 
ders ill  restoring  the  health  of  the  constantly 
oppressed  thinker ; how  many  people  postpone 
that  enjoyment  until  it  is  too  late — they  go 
on,  fagging  and  toiling,  determining  each  year 
shall  be  the  last,  denying  themselves  the  little 
relaxation  of  a day,  even  in  the  course  of, 
perhaps,  twenty  years,  and  then  depart  this 
life,  after  a few  days’  iliness  from  an  original 
cold,  or,  may-be,  are  discovered  suddenly 
defunct  among  their  own  papers.  When  a man 
finds  his  health  and  mind  failing,  he  is  wise 
to  make  some  sacrifice,  for  he  had  better  be 


bankrupt  than  die ; he  may  reinstate  his  posi- 
tion in  society,  but  once  dead,  his  family  lose 
him  and  his  assistance  for  ever.  A man  de- 
nying himself  what  even  a creditor  will  allow 
to  be  legitimate  relaxation,  is  like  a card- 
player,  playing  against  luck;  it  is  best  to 
throw  down  the  cards  at  once,  and  in  whist 
diction— cut  it. 

We  all  have  some  phlegmatic  friend,  who, 
satisfied  with  plodding  on,  and  seeing  the  sun 
only  through  his  shop-window,  will  prophesy 
ominous  ill-natured^s»^s  on  observing  his 
neighbour  do  the  little  bit  of  extravagance  (? ) 
of  a day  or  two’s  run  down  to  Margate.  It 
does  not  require  much  philosophy  to  fathom 
whether  the  censure  proceeds  from  real  soli- 
citude after  one’s  welfare,  or  from  “ envy 
and  all  uncharitableness.”  What  a relief  for 
a man  of  care  to  find  himself  alone ! with 
what  freedom  he  expands  his  chest,  his  very 
gait  is  altered,  his  self-estimation  ennobles 
him,  he  is  a new  being;  he  returns  to  his 
pursuit  with  accumulated  zeal  and  energy, 
and  what  is  equally  important,  improved 
health. 

“ Hackneyed  in  business,  wearied  at  that  oar, 
Which  thousands,  once  chained  fast  to,  quit  no  more, 
But  which,  when  life  at  ebb,  runs  weak  and  low, 
All  wish,  or  seem  to  wish,  they  could  forego  ; 

The  statesman,  lawyer,  merchant,  man  of  trade— 
Pant  for  the  refuge  of  a peaceful  shade.” 

Zimmerman  wrote  four  large  volumes,  to  ex- 
hibit the  necessity  of  an  occasional  retirement 
from  public  life  ; notwithstanding  solitude 
was  his  theme,  he  admired  it  only  as  a relief 
to  the  “ Perpetual  Pnmhnness  of  Life^'  which 
he  called  the  incessant  excitement  of  civil- 
ization ; he  was  no  stoic,  for  he  held  that, 
“Life  was  intolerable  without  society,”  but 
that  “ Society  lost  half  its  charms,  by  being 
too  constantly  and  hotly  pursued ;”  in  further 
proof  he  writes,  “ the  mind,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve its  useful  activity  and  proper  tone,  must 
be  occasionally  relaxed,  which  cannot  be  so 
beneficially  effected,  as  by  means  of  associa- 
tion, founded  on  the  pursuit  of  common  plea- 
sure: a friendly  meeting  or  a social  enter- 
tainment exhilarates  the  spirits,  exercises  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  calls  forth  the  feelings 
of  the  heart,  and  creates,  when  properly 
formed  and  indulged,  a reciprocity  of  kind- 
ness, confidence,  and  esteem.” 

Change  of  air  or  particular  situations  are 
favourable  to  the  restoration  of  health.  Some 
places  are  remarkable  for  a bracing  atmo- 
sphere, others  for  a warm  atmosphere  ; again, 
we  have  a salubrious  atm.osphere ; there  is  a 
great  difierence  between  a marine  and  inland 
atmosphere.  The  selection  had,  oftentimes, 
be  better  left  to  a medical  man ; and  it  requires 
some  iittie  personal  experience  to  make  him 
a good  judge. 

There  is  a consolation  to  be  bad  even  in 
alHiction ; for,  however  miserable  we  may  be, 
there  are  many  others  who  outstrip  us  in 
misfortune,  and  though  we  may  not  feel  our 
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sorrows  lessened  by  bearing  of  others,  it 
should  somewhat  undeceive  us  as  to  the  sup- 
position that  we  are  the  worst  off  in  the 
world.  The  slightest  trouble  overcomes  some 
people,  but  there  is  more  credit  and  commi- 
seration derived  from  our  bearing  up  against 
calamities,  than  in  suffering  them  to  crush 
and  overwhelm  us.  Besides,  “Who  art  thou 
that  hopest  to  go  free  ? Why  dost  thou  not 
grieve  that  thou  art  a mortal  man,  and  not 
governor  of  the  world  ? If  it  be  common  to 
all,  why  should  one  man  be  more  disquieted 
than  another  ? It  never  yet  happened  to  any 
man  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  nor 
ever  will,  to  have  all  things  according  to  his 
desire,  or  to  whom  fortune  was  never  opposite 
and  adverse.”  Socrates  said : “ If  all  the 
men  in  the  world  were  to  come  and  lay  their 
grievances  together, — of  body,  mind,  health, 
and  fortune, — and  lay  them  on  a heap  to  be 
equally  divided,  wouldst  thou  share  alike,  and 
take  thy  portion,  Or  he  as  thou  art  2 Without 
question,  thou  wouldst  be  as  thou  art.”  Every 
man  knows  his  own,  but  not  others’  defects 
and  miseries  ; and  it  is  the  nature  of  all  men 
still  to  reflect  upon  themselves  and  their  own 
misfortunes,  whereas  how  many  thousands 
want  what  we  have,  and  would  think  them- 
selves blessed  did 
of  our  possessions. 

Thus  much  for  this  digression  upon  ner- 
vousness and  its  family  of  discontents.  It  has 
been  shown  we  must  not  abandon  ourselves 
to  our  impulses.  We  learn  that  the  philo- 
sophy of  living  does  not  consist  in  eating  our 
fill — in  taking  our  ease,  and  in  suffering  our- 
selves to  be  misled  by  our  fancies.  Health  is 
a property  within  most  people’s  reach,  but  is 
not  to  be  ensured  without  the  seeking,  and, 
when  obtained,  not  to  be  preserved  without 
watchfulness  and  attention. 

The  following  cases  will  explain  the  useful- 
ness of  the  foregoing  precepts. 

CONFESSION  THE  THIRD. 

NERVOUSNESS  FROM  DISSIPATION. 

Dissipation,  like  other  vices,  has  its  degrees  ; it 
may  consist  of  gross  feeding,  intoxication,  and 
habits  of  irregularit}'".  Some  men’s  chief  failing  is 
smoking — others,  what  is  understood  by  town  dis- 
sipation. The  present  case  arose  from  free  living 
and  indolence. 

A gentleman  was  taken  suddenly  ill  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, and  was  brought  to  our  house.  He  was 
pale  and  cold — his  hands  and  face  moist  with  per- 
spiration. He  was  about  forty-four  years  of  age, 
and  of  bulky  stature.  He  complained  of  giddiness 
and  an  inability  to  look  downwards;  he  was  very 
desirous  of  being  bled,  considering  he  was  about  to 
be  attacked  with  apoplexy  or  paralysis.  We  had 
him  removed  to  a warm  room,  his  feet  put  into  a 
warm  bath,  and  a glass  of  hot  water  and  brandy 
without  sugar  administered  to  him.  His  stomach, 
doubtlessly,  was  in  a state  of  suspended  animation 
— the  process  of  digestion  was  at  a stand -still — the 
heart  and  brain  sympathised  with  it,  and  if  relief 
bad  not  been  speedily  obtained,  in  a few  minutes 
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he  would  have  breathed  his  last.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  physiologically  the  cause  of  this  state  of 
the  stomach—whether  it  was  over  distended  by  an 
accumulation  of  gas,  or  whether,  to  familiarise  a 
feeling,  it  did  not,  as  it  were,/am^  away,  and  there- 
fore needed  stimuli  to  rouse  it.  Bleeding  might 
have  relieved  the  congestion  or  fullness  of  the 
vessels  about  the  head  and  heart ; but,  in  such 
cases  where  the  stomach  influences  the  circulation, 
bleeding  would  have  abstracted  what  little  life 
remained,  and  death  would  have  ensued.  In 
general  practice  we  have  seen  bleeding  useless — we 
have  known  it  fatal  ; but  we  have  never  seen 
stimuli  fail,  and  would  always  take  it  and  advise 
it,  even  if  bleeding  were  indicated  by  a supposed 
rupture  of  some  vessel  in  the  brain. 

In  a few  minutes  reaction  of  the  stomach  took 
place,  flatulence  was  disengaged,  and  he  felt  better. 
Being  still  unable  to  go  home,  and  learning  that  he 
had  made  a very  hearty  breakfast,  we  suggested 
his  taking  an  emetic,  which  consisted  of  a half  pint 
of  warm  water  with  a scruple  of  ipecacuanha  pow- 
der. Within  an  hour  he  was  relieved,  and  went 
home  in  a cab,  comparatively  restored.  On  a sub- 
sequent visit,  he  informed  us  he  was  very  nervous, 
exceedingly  low-spirited,  had  restless  nights — was 
liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  squinting  with  one  eye, 
which  would  last  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes — had 
frequent  twitches  of  the  eyelids — had  tremulous 
hands  in  the  morning  that  he  could  not  shave  him- 
self— once  that  he  had  a fit  (hysterical).  We 
learnt  that  he  ate  always  heartily,  and  never  felt 
so  well  as  when  “ well  lined  ” — that  he  drank  in- 
discriminately of  wine,  beer,  and  grog,  and  finished 
generally  with  hot  gin  and  water — that  he  drove 
regularly  to  town  to  business,  and  back  to  dinner 
— that  he  took  little  walking  exercise,  except  to 
Change,  remaining  otherwise  in  his  counting-house 
during  the  day.  He  said  that  he  perceived  he  was 
increasing  in  bulk  and  weight  very  much,  and  that 
he  was  more  lethargic  than  usual.  Having  received 
rather  a serious  intimation  that  something  was 
wrong  from  his  late  attack,  he  was  desirous  of 
adopting  any  means  that  would  avert  such  another, 
and,  in  fact,  “ do  anything  ” to  be  put  in  a better 
state  of  health.  The  treatment  may  easily  be 
conjectured.  Less  amount  of  diet,  with  a careful 
selection — meat  but  once  daily — wine  diminished 
to  one  half,  and  the  gin  and  water  replaced  by  a 
small  quantity  of  brandy  and  water.  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  a person  in  sound  health,  much  more 
to  an  invalid,  to  invade  old  customs — to  carry  the 
fort  by  storm,  and  put  all  to  the  sword.  We  knew 
within  the  present  autumn  a publican,  who,  for- 
sooth, must  become  a teetotaller;  he  found  him- 
self within  a fortnight — to  use  his  own  expression 
— “ dissolving  like  snow and  fearing  that  he 
should  melt  away,  turned  renegade  to  his  new  en- 
listment, and  returned  to  his  old  customs.  More 
exercise  was  advised,  and  horse-riding  was  adopted 
— a few  vapour  baths  helped  to  reduce  his  bulk, 
and  a warm  bath  each  week  was  enjoined,  and  is 
persevered  with  to  this  day — tea  in  the  afternoon 
was  prohibited — a light  and  early  dinner  took  the 
place  of  late  table  indulgence— in  fact,  a few  weeks 
effected  such  a reformation  in  bodily  and  other 
habits,  that  he  has  diminished  in  weight  nearly 
two  stone — that  he  has  assumed  a much  healthier 
appearance — that  he  can  endure  much  more  fatigue 
— that,  in  fact,  he  is  removed  from  that  state  of 
jeopardy  which,  until  the  attack  that  introduced 
him  to  us,  daily  surrounded  him  ; and  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  may  not  live  and  die  “a  good  old 
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man."  Tlie  raediemes  that  were  ordered — for 
many  were  neither  advised  or  consumed — consisted 
of  some  few  rectifiers  and  a simple  tonic,  which  is 
his  Cordial  to  this  day. 

CONFESSION  THE  FOURTH. 

NERVOUSNESS  FROM  INTOXICATION. 

Intoxication  is  the  most  fertile  foundation  of 
nervousness  in  the  catalogue  of  causes.  From  the 
shaky  hand  to  that  terrible  consequence,  Delirium 
tremens,  up  to  wild  and  ungovernable  insanity, 
does  this  town  present  almost  endless  examples. 
The  quantity  disposed  of  by  some  persons  is  aston- 
ishing : anecdotes  are  afloat  of  six-bottle  men,  and 
of  men  who  have  consumed  thirty,  shilling  glasses 
of  brandy  and  water  in  an  evening.  The  case 
about  to  be  inserted  happened  to  a young  man  who 
had  been  early  thrown  into  life  ; following  no 
occupation,  and  having  a sufiiciency  to  live  well, 
his  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  lounging  about  town, 
playing  at  billiards  during  the  day,  dining  with 
friends,  and  finishing  the  evening  at  the  theatre 
and  tavern,  seldom  retiring  to  bed  till  three  or  four 
in  the  morning. 

His  career  was  checked  by  a slight  attack  of 
paralysis.  He  was  seized  one  morning  after  break- 
fast with  a swimming  sensation  in  his  head,  a loss 
of  speech,  and  a somnolency  of  his  right  side.  Me- 
dical assistance  was  obtained.  He  was  bled,  put 
to  bed,  and  properly  attended  to.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  his  speech  and  senses  returned,  and,  by  the 
end  of  the  week,  he  was  well  enough  to  leave  his 
room.  During  his  career  he  was  subject  to  great 
despondency,  and  oftentimes  horrible  projects  came 
into  his  head.  To  relieve  those  sensations  he  would 
quickly  swallow  three  or  four  glasses  of  hot  water 
and  brandy,  when  he  would  be  “ all  right but  as 
soon  as  the  excitement  subsided,  his  apprehensions 
would  return,  and  he  would  be  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  same  temporary  remedy.  He  was  never  seen 
without  a cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  what  made  him 
constantly  tippling  was  the  continued  loss  of  saliva 
by  spitting.  The  day  following  a night  of  dis- 
sipation he  would  be  “ sioilling  ” soda  water  ; and 
he  has  before  now  disposed  of  more  than  a dozen 
glasses  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  As  a climacteric, 
he  would  be  constantly  falling  into  strange  com- 
pany at  night,  and  was  therefore  seldom  free  from 
those  bodily  ailments  that  ensue  from  such  inter- 
course. Thus  much  was  the  substance  of  his  con- 
fession ; and  his  friends  confirmed  the  report. 

The  principles  of  treatment  were  based,  first, 
upon  a prompt  abandonment  of  the  life  he  had 
been  leading  ; secondly,  a residence  from  town,  to 
renovate  his  health,  and  a strict  adherence  to 
regimen  to  retain  it.  The  medicines  were  chiefly 
chalybeate  and  other  tonics,  with  the  use  of  the 
warm  bath  and  the  cold  shower  bath.  A few 
months  enabled  him  to  get  over  his  nervousness, 
during  which  time  he  also  acquired  sufficient  reso- 
lution to  withstand  the  temptation  of  his  former 
follies.  In  one  of  our  works  this  particular  topic  is 
more  appropriately  enlarged  upon,  and  will  amply 
repay  tiiose  interested  in  the  perusal.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  thoughtless,  the  dissipated,  and  the 
gay.  See  prospectus  at  the  end  of  this  pamphlet. 

CONFESSION  THE  FIFTH. 

NERVOUSNESS  FROM  GRIEF,  &0. 

•jiihe  following  circumstances  befel  a gentleman, 
who  made  us  the  repository  of  his  troubles.  We 
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will  quote  a few  passages  from  his  letter  of  in- 
quiry : — 

“ Sir, — Accident  has  thrown  in  my  way  a work 
written  by  you,  and  called  ‘ Guide  to  Health.* 
"“^  * *'*  I have  carefully  read  the  same,  and  have 

been  much  interested  by  it.  It  appears  to  treat 
nervous  disorders  in  a rational  and  benevolent  spi- 
rit, and  has  inspired  me  with  confidence  that  I can 
he  benefited  by  your  assistance.  I will  be  explicit ; 
but  as  I am  unused  to  correspond  with  my  relatives 
and  friends,  I trust  you  will  excuse  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  I am  attempting  to  address  a 
stranger^  I am  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a small  income,  but  sufficient  to  live  com- 
fortably upon  in  the  country.  I have  a small  es- 
tate, on  which  I live,  and  have  endeavoured  to  find 
amusement  in  farming,  or  what  may  be  called  gar- 
dening. About  two  years  ago  I was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a lady,  whom  I had  known  from  child- 
hood. A month  previous  to  our  intended  nuptials, 
this  lady  was  seized  with  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  The  first  medical  advice  was  obtained,  and 
in  six  or  seven  weeks  she  sufficiently  recovered  to 
undertake  a journey  to  Hastings,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  restore  her  to  health.  From  some  in- 
explicable cause  our  hopes  were  disappointed. 
Week  after  week  went  by,  without  any  perceptible 
improvement,  but  on  the  contrary  her  strength  de- 
clined, and  it  was  evident  she  was  getting  worse. 
What  skill  could  devise,  or  what  money  could  pro- 
cure, were  alike  employed  ; but  to  spare  you  and 
myself  the  painful  task  of  giving  the  details,  this 
sinless  creature  never  returned  to  her  home  alive. 
* * * for  time  has  in  a measure  subdued  my 

grief.  I am  sensible  of  the  folly  of  repining  at  the 
dispensations  of  Providence.  I am  a convert  to  the 
truth,  that  ‘ whatever  is,  is  right hut.  Sir,  I am 
made  of  mortal  stuff.  My  loss  will  never  be  effaced 
from  my  memory.  All  relish  for  society  has  left 
me.  I need  the  consolation  of  some  kind  friend, 
who  can  commiserate  me  upon  my  bereavement, 
who  can  comfort  me  in  my  sorrow.  I am  wretched 
beyond  description.  * * * i am  isolated  from 

the  world.  I am  considered  a misanthrope,  and  am 
seldom  sought  after  by  ray  friends.  I wander 
abroad  and  return  to  my  loneliness,  in  which  com- 
fort but  exists,  j have  often  contem- 

plated and  reasoned  with  myself  whether  self-de- 
struction is  not  justifiable  in  one  placed  as  I am. 
I have  often  resolved  not  to  behold  the  coming 
day  ; but  my  better  genius  has  awed  me  into  sub- 
mission to  live.  I know  my  duty  to  the  world,  and 
to  myself,  and  to  my  Maker ; but  I still  am  a com- 
fortless man.  I have  no  necessary  occupation,  and 
sometimes  I lie  in  bed  for  days  together.  My 
health  suffers  much  with  all  this.  I rarely  know 
what  sound  sleep  is.  I have  but  little  appetite,  and 
for  days  I do  not  touch  meat.  I fall  away,  so  that 
I am  reduced  almost  to  a skeleton.  I have  thought 
of  leaving  the  country  and  coming  up  to  London. 
What  would  you  suggest  ? * * * Yours,”  &c. 

This  may  be  deemed  a curious  case  to  introduce 
here.  The  sick  man,  whose  infirmity  is  the  result  of 
an  oppressed  mind,  in  the  struggle  to  live  may  con- 
sider the  present  too  light  a cause  for  grief — that 
the  details  are  the  wailings  of  a sick  girl,  instead  of 
the  legitimate  sorrows  of  a wmw..  Melancholy  is 
created  by  more  disappointments  than  one  ; and  as 
it  has  been  the  design  in  these  sketches  to  appor- 
tion a leaf  to  each,  let  each  take  his  own.  An  ob- 
server behind  the  scenes  is,  besides,  fitted  better  to 
moralize  upon  these  affairs  than  one  closely  inter- 
ested in  believing  nobody  can  possibly  have  such 


sources  of  misery  as  himself.  Should,  to  use  the  ar- 
gument of  an  ancient,  such  be  considered  a waste 
of  time  to  write  upon,  we  would  reply,  “ let  no  one 
be  so  idle  as  to  read.”  We  may  premise,  that  we 
select  this  opportunity,  not  for  the  purpose  of  mo- 
ralizing upon  a particular  instance  of  disappointed 
affection,  but  for  the  purposes  of  commenting  upon 
one  of  the  ingredients  (in  this  our  analysis)  of  me- 
lancholy. Our  friend  is  not  a solitary  instance  of 
broken  anticipations  in  this  big  world,  we  dare  say. 
These  scanty,  hurriedly-written  pages  may,  per- 
chance, fall  into  the  hands  of  some  dispirited  rea- 
der ; and  it  will  afford  infinite  gratification  to  our- 
selves, should  we  learn  the  few  aphorisms,  or 
sophisms,  if  it  shall  please  the  thoughtful  to 
christen  them,  shall  turn  aside  the  bitter  canker 
of  a sorrowed  heart,  and  infuse  a gleam  of  hope  in 
the  place  of  deep-rooted  despair.  Like  Boz’s  fan- 
ciful notion,  that  thinking  of  our  friends  is  a visita- 
tion of  their  spirits,  we  doubt  not  receiving  many 
such  kindly  intimations,  that  our  intentions,  if  not 
efforts,  are  generously  received. 

We  may  conclude  with  the  poet — “ ’Tis  as  ’tis  ta- 
ken.” To  resume  : we  advised  our  friend,  who  con- 
sented to,  a visit  to  London.  He  became  an  in- 
mate of  our  private  residence.  The  treatment  of 
his  case  embraced  the  means  already  submitted. 
A great  point  was  to  divert  the  mind  from  the 
settled  gloom  induced  by  the  calamity  related.  A 
slight  digression  as  to  the  most  plausible  method  of 
so  doing,  may  serve  as  a note-book  to  others  simi- 
larly circumstanced. 

Disappointed  affection,  whether  from  death  or 
separation,  is  to  be  sympathised  with  at  all  times ; 
but  grief  without  hope  is  worse  than  grief  with  de- 
ferred hope.  There  is  alleviation  for  both.  The 
cases  are  pa^raliel  as  far  as  the  feelings  are  involved ; 
and  although  poets  and  painters  may  portray 
the  romance  of  fidelity  under  difficulties,  nature 
has  taken  some  pains  to  enable  us  all  to  fall  in  with 
circumstances.  Sorrow  need  not  be  perpetual,  if 
the  proper  antidotes  be  flown  to.  We  are  so  won- 
derfully organized,  that  time  obliterates  the  deep- 
est sorrow ; and  that  time  is  the  longest  which  is  the 
least  occupied.  Let  us  instance — the  wise  parent 
is  the  one,  who,  instead  of  peremptorily  forbidding 
what  may  be  held  as  an  injudicious  alliance,  gains 
time  for  reason  to  struggle  with  passion,  by  holding 
out  concession,  if  the  minds  of  the  young  people 
be  inclined  toward  each  other,  at  the  expiration  of 
some  definite  period.  Change  of  scene  and  society 
often  alter  prospects  and  opinions.  It  may  appear 
incongruous  that  diet  and  regimen  have  influence 
in  loosening  the  mind  from  the  shackles  of  love ; 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  “ Sine  Cerere  et 
Baccho  friget  Venus.”  “ As  an  idle  sedentary  life, 
and  liberal  feeding,  are  great  causes  of  love,  so  the 
opposite,  labour,  and  slender  and  sparing  diet,  with 
continual  business,  are  the  best  and  most  ordinary 
means  to  prevent  it.”  The  influence  of  occupation 
will  wear  away  grief  of  the  most  poignant  kind. 
It  is  certainly  well  “ Never  to  be  idle  but  at  the 
hours  of  sleep.”  A quaint  author  recommends  as 
a cure  for  love — ^ ' first,  to’i'asf;  then  Tarry;  thirdly, 
Clicmge  the  place  ; io\xvi\i\y,Thinli:.  of  a Halter.”  Pe- 
trarch records  a tale  of  a young  gallant  that  loved 
a wench  with  one  eye,  ^nd  for  that  cause  was  sent 
by  his  parents  to  travel  into  far  countries.  After 
sWe  years  he  returned,  and  meeting  the  maid  for 
whose  sake  he  was  sent  abroad,  asked  her  how  and 
by  what  chance  she  lost  her  eye?  “ No,”  said  she, 
“ I have  lost  none,  but  you  have  found  yours” — 
signifying  thereby  that  all  lovers  were  biinu.  Tiie&e 


quotations  may  possibly  be  construed  as  frivolous, 
or  as  ridiculing  the  stepping-stone  to  matrimony. 
Not  so  ; they  are  offered  as  antagonists  to  a weak  in- 
dulgence in  the  passion  of  love.  Love  is  one  of  the 
noblest  frailties  of  our  nature,  and  when  properly 
bestowed  is  rewarded  with  the  greatest  happiness 
man  can  receive.  It  is,  however,  as  often  misap- 
plied ; and,  forsooth,  should  it  not  happen  to  run 
smoothly  to  the  attainment  aimed  at,  the  world  is 
to  be  turned  upside  down  to  accomplish  it. 

Let  any  person  of  the  age  of  forty  recal  the  ex- 
travagances and  romances  of  his  early  life,  and  few 
there  will  be  found  who  can  help  blushing  at  some 
of  the  enormities  committed.  Had  probably  any  one 
of  the  earliest  fancies  been  realised,  how  different 
would  have  been  the  aspect  of  the  present  hour.  Ill- 
assorted  matches  are  generally  early  ones.  Court- 
ships carried  on  under  the  sanction  of  friends  are 
seldom  broken  off,  except  it  be  wise  they  should. 
A lover’s  quarrel  has  oftentimes  spared  many  a 
matrimonial  squabble;  and  were  both  parties  to 
weigh  duly  their  mutual  unfitness,  before  uniting 
themselves,  what  loads  of  misery  might  be  averteclT’ 
A young,  impassioned,  and  sympathetic  couple 
will  dare  fire  and  water,  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness, so  that  they  come  together,  and  would  often 
endure  double  as  much  to  separate  afterwards. 
Suppose  an  affection  to  have  sprung  up  in  what  the 
world,  might  consider  a suitable  pair,  to  have  ex- 
isted some  time,  to  have  gone  on  to  the  extent  of 
even  having  had  the  wedding-day  fixed,  when,  from 
some  accident,  such  as  illness,  disagreement  about 
jointure,  or  bankruptcy,  the  ceremony  is  suspended. 
The  young  couple  are  separated ; but  secretly  re- 
solve to  steal  away  together.  The  interruption  to 
their  felicity  may,  perhaps,  be  the  act  of  the  father 
of  the  bride.  He  is  desirous  that  his  child  shall  be 
secured  from  the  adversities  of  life — that  she  shall 
not  exchange  a less  comfortable  home  for  the  one 
she  possesses — that  she  shall  not  ally  herself  to  one 
found  inferior  in  birth,  character,  or  position  in 
society  to  her  own.  Are  the  weaker  feelings  of 
human  nature  to  he  encouraged?  Shall  no  endea- 
vours be  made  to  divert  the  grief  which,  if  persisted 
in,  will  surely  lead  to  sorrow  and  discomfort,  also 
unhinge  the  health,  and  perhaps  the  mind?  No 
kind  father  would  lend  himself  to  his  daughter’s 
misery ; and  surely  he  has  a right  to  expect  the 
same  respect  to  be  paid  to  his  feelings.  How  many 
thousand  instances  there  are  in  this  world  of  disap- 
pointment, distress,  a.nd  misery  following  precipi- 
tancy in  marriage ! Much,  however,  we  believe, 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  female 
especially  has  been  brought  up.  A girl  may  be 
virtuous,  but  it  is  equally  desirable  she  should  be 
prudent  ; and  unless  a good  example  be  given,  it 
is  ten  to  one,  the  passions,  for  there  are  many  con- 
cerned in  the  decision,  and  vanity  is  not  the  least, 
will  out-argue  plain  common  sense.  A ring  has 
great  attractions ; many  women  consider  it  a secu- 
rity against  neglect,  ilbtreatment,  and  even  po- 
verty; and  but  find  it  out  when  too  late,. 

A very  estimable  and  respectable  man,  whom  we 
knew  for  many  ^mars,  and  indeed  who  still  survives, 
had  a fine  family  of  daughters.  No  pains  or  ex- 
pense were  spared  in  their  education  ; they  pos- 
sessed good  figures  and  pretty  faces ; their  mother 
was  a woman  of  hasty  and  ungovernable  temper, 
and  possessed  a mind  unworthy  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  such  a,  chaTge.  The  father's  y.r.nmt  left 
hi  so  but  little  time  to  pass  with  his  family  ; biff,  he 
r<?verthel,ess  took,  much  interest  in  it,  and  strove  to 
render  his  home  as  happy  and  comfortable  as  pos- 
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sible.  His  personal  comforts  were  much  intruded 
upon,  owing  to  the  irascibility  of  his  companion. 
We  may  observe,  that  his  union  was  of  the  class  we 
have  alluded  to,  hasty  and  improvident.  Fortune 
had  smiled  upon  his  industry,  and  he  had  got  over 
nearly  twenty  years  of  his  wedded  life,  when  the 
incidents  we  are  about  to  mention  happened.  Re- 
siding in  a village  a short  distance  from  town,  it 
may  naturally  be  supposed  that  attractive,  well- 
dressed,  and  accomplished  young  women,  would 
soon  draw  attention.  The  family  did  not  associate 
to  any  great  extent,  owing  to  the  numerous  domes- 
tic squabbles  that  ensued,  if  the  lady  of  the  house 
were  at  all  flurried,  and  from  the  capriciousness  of 
her  likes  and  dislikes,  A couple  of  adventurers  se- 
lected two  of  the  daughters  for  their  victims.  Pos- 
sessed of  passable  exteriors,  and  ordinary  address, 
means  were  contrived,  by  dodging  the  steps  of  the 
young  ladies  to  and  from  church,  or  in  their  usual 
morning  walks,  to  engage  their  notice.  In  progress 
of  time,  accident  afforded  common-place  introduc- 
tion. The  young  men  were  brothers,  one  a naval 
officer,  absent  on  temporary  leave  ; the  other  held 
a mercantile  situation  of  inferior  importance.  Their 
united  incomes  were  less  than  that  ordinarily 
earned  by  an  honest  and  industrious  greengrocer. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  management  at  home,  the  ac- 
quaintance ripened  into  what  is  commonly  called 
love,  before  it  was  detected.  The  mother  apprised 
the  father,  who  forbade  the  intimacy.  The  frequent 
family  disturbances  added  to  the  unhappiness  of 
the  young  people,  and  upon  a fatal  occasion  they 
eloped. 

The  young  men  honourably  married  them. 

The  certificates  v/ere  duly  forwarded  to  the  pro- 
per quarter,  accompanied  by  letters  of  contrition, 
and  entreaties  for  forgiveness. 

It  is  sickening  to  detail  the  proceedings.  The 
best  was  made  of  a bad  aflair. 

Two  years  elapsed — the  elder  daughter,  with  two 
infants,  returned  to  her  father’s  house,  separated 
from  her  husband ; and  the  younger  became  a 
widow,  and  was  obliged  to  accept  a subordinate 
situation.  Thus  were  the  bright  prospects  of  a 
once  respectable  family  eclipsed  through  the  folly 
of  the  children,  the  bad  example  of  the  mother,  and 
the  unavoidable  want  of  control  of  the  father. 

The  home  is  still  the  continued  scene  of  discon- 
tent, with  diminished  resources,  advanced  years  of 
the  chief  support,  and  but  little  prospect  for  the 
time  to  come.  Thankful  should  that  family  be 
which  has  escaped  the  quicksands  of  unhappy  and 
imprudent  marriages,  by  disobedient  children,  with 
the  vagabonds  that  are  always  hovering  about  to 
entrap  the  unwary  ! 

To  return  from  this  wandering  and  gratuitous 
narration  : the  young  man  whose  case  afforded  the 
introduction  of  these  remarks  lived  some  years  in 
the  sunshine  of  expected  happiness— attached  to 
an  amiable  person,  the  intimacy  sanctioned  by  due 
authority,  and  himself  within  an  ace  of  realising 
all  he  seemed  to  live  for.  By  an  interprosition  of 
Providence  it  was  doomed  it  should  not  be.  The 
disappointment  doubtlessly  was  most  poignantly 
felt.  To  defy  the  flow  of  bitter  grief  would  have 
been  more  than  man  could  do,  or  is  expected  to 
do ; but  after  letting  sorrow  have  its  vent,  it  must 
occur,  possessing  reason  as  we  do,  that  beyond  the 
indulgence  in  unloading  our  hearts,  it  is  useless  to 
repine  at  the  unalterable  destinies  of  human  life. 
Lamentations,  melancholy,  even  desperation,  will 
no  t ;ecal  the  dead,  nor  achieve  other  impossibili- 
ties; and  therefore  fretting  is  not  only  useless 


comfort,  but  a waste  of  time.  We  are  apt  to  think 
the  object  of  our  choice,  or  the  one  that  accident 
has  thrown  in  our  way  and  captivated  us,  is  un- 
approachable by  one  of  her  sex  ; yet  surely  it 
is  not  so.  It  needs  but  the  fitting  moment,  when 
the  heart  is  caught ; and  where  is  the  rambler  of 
the  world  who  cannot  bear  testimony  to  the  vacil- 
lations of  the  human  nature  1 The  human  heart, 
like  the  moth  in  the  sunshine,  can  shed  its  coat, 
and  quit  one  cell  for  another. 

To  resume.  There  is  certainly  no  method  of 
engrossing  attention  equal  to  travelling.  It  is  true 
there  are  other  persons  besides  wealthy  people  sub- 
ject to  melancholy  and  depressed  spirits,  and  to 
whom  travelling  is,  therefore,  an  impossibility, 
from  want  of  the  means  ; yet  few  are  forbidden  a 
week  or  a fortnight’s  ramble,  that  are  in  any 
responsible  occupation  in  life,  or  have  friends  wdio 
can  assist  them.  It  is  the  fashion  to  draw  com- 
parisons between  continental  and  our  native 
scenery ; and  it  is  held  un-English  to  wander 
abroad  before  we  have  visited  our  own  hills.  There 
may  be  some  justice  in  the  remark,  because  many 
persons  emigrate  for  the  sake  of  assuming  the  tra- 
veller’s cap,  the  military  cloak,  or  the  moustache, 
or  to  astonish  their  neighbours,  the  Hrundys ; but 
the  invalid  who  seeks  excitement,  to  whom  a total 
change  of  scene,  style,  manners,  language,  is  neces- 
sary to  counterbalance  the  home  trouble,  may  be 
exonerated  from  the  satire  ; and  lastly,  perhaps 
has  most  reason  to  prefer,  for  economy’s  sake,  a trip 
across  the  Channel. 

Travelling  alone  is  of  questionable  utility,  espe- 
cially to  an  invalid  : he  should  select  a cheerful 
companion,  or  join  a party.  The  next  essential 
point  to  settle,  is,  where  to  go  to.  Trips  are  nume- 
rous, but  certain  routes  are  popular,  and,  being 
popular,  occasional  rencontres  with  our  own  coun- 
trymen may  be  anticipated,  which,  to  a nervous 
man,  reconciles  him  to  his  expatriation.  A travel- 
ler may  behold  enough  in  a journey  up  the  Rhine 
for  a fortnight ; and  the  advantages  of  such  an  expe- 
dition are,  that  it  not  only  yields  much  pleasure 
while  engaged  on  it,  but  furnishes  many  an  hour’s 
pleasant  recollection  afterwards.  From  a convic- 
tion of  the  immense  gain  in  health  derivable  from 
the  fortnight  or  month’s  holiday  in  the  year,  we 
hold  it  a duty  when  practicable,  for  every  fagged 
man  to  take  one.  The  annuals,  hand-books,  the 
Bubbles,  and  the  writings  of  Bulwer  and  others, 
must  have  familiarised  everybody  with  the  locali- 
ties of  the  Rhine  and  its  adjacencies  ; but  havino^ 
an  opportunity  to  mention,  in  continuance  of  the 
treatment  of  my  friend,  that  a small  party  was  ar- 
ranged, and  the  excursion  undertaken,  a brief 
sketch  may  apprise  the  reader  what  distance  can  be 
accomplished,  and  how  much  may  be  seen,  in  so 
short  a space  of  time.  ''  ■ 

The  time  chosen  was  the  last  summer,  in  the 
month  of  August,  18—  Our  party  consisted  of  two 
friends-*  invalids — ourself,  and  three  members  of 
our  own  family;  one  of  the  invalids  was  the  patient 
alluded  to,  and  the  other,  a most  amiable  and  in- 
telligent man,  an  invalid  solely  from  ennui  and 
the  ingratitude  of  people  he  had  been  benefactor  to. 
The  latter,’  being  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  a 
widower,  and  broken  up  in  health  from  disap- 
pointment and  sorrow,  we  recospmended  him  to 
pass  a month  at  Wiesbaden,  and  refresh  himself 
with  the  waters  of  that  salubrious  and  cheerful 
spot,  and  accordingly  the  excursion  was  taken. 

e left  the  Thames  by  the  Antwerpen,  and  after 
a twenty-two  hours’  passage  arrived  at  Antwerp. 
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The  novelty  of  a steam  trip  possesses  a remarkable 
influence  upon  a traveller  at  liis  first  essay:  few 
escape  sea-sickness,  and  notwithstanding  the 
v/retchedness  of  the  sensation,  it  is  usuedly  of  incal- 
culable benefit  afterwards,  especially  to  an  i/i valid. 
The  romance,  too,  of  gliding  fairy-fashion  over  the 
water,  housed  up  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  in  the  cu- 
riously constructed  boat — the  equality  of  passen- 
gers— the  hale-fellow-well-raet  sjstera  contrasted 
with  the  stiffness  of  the  town  rencontre — the  night 
encampment  on  deck,  resembling  the  field  of  the 
dead — all  furnish  food  for  reflection,  and  dispel 
every  thought  of  self.  A day  and  night  spent  in 
this  manner  draws  forth  more  thought,  and  tends 
to  vary  the  mind’s  creations  more  than  a month 
passed  among  the  dull  doings  of  daily  life  at  home. 

We  arrived  at  Antwerp  during  the  fete  of  Rubens. 
A continental  gala  day  is  very  different  from  an 
English  one  : in  London  the  inhabitants  appear 
bent  upon  business,  except  here  and  there  one  is 
seen  in  his  best  clothes,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
really  enlivening  merry  peals  from  our  parish 
churches,  we  should  not  be  able  to  distinguish  a 
Whit  or  Easter  from  any  other  Monday.  Abroad, 
men,  women,  and  children  vie  with  each  other  to 
appear  the  happiest.  At  Antwerp,  on  the  occasion, 
upwards  of  10,000  fir  trees  were  planted  in  the 
streets,  with  festoons  of  flowers,  &c.  connecting  the 
one  with  the  other ; every  house  had  some  enlivening 
device  ; flags  streamed  in  all  directions  ; Graudy 
marquees  were  erected  in  the  public  places  ; Monu- 
mental bridges  thrown  across  the  largest  thorough- 
fares; Fountains  yielding  wine  instead  of  water; 
music,  processions,  concerts,  theatres,  balls,  illumi- 
nations, and  fireworks,  with  amusements  for  every 
person,  kept  the  gay  city  of  Antwerp  in  a state  of 
commotion  for  ten  successive  days.  Our  phlegmatic 
friend  may  shrug  his  shoulders  at  all  this,  but 
we  defy  a man  to  be  present  and  to  be  dull  amidst 
such  enlivenment.  We  are  born  for  happiness,  and 
it  is  disease  that  forbids  the  heart’s  throb  of  sa- 
tisfaction and  gladness  on  such  an  occasion  as  the 
one  alluded  to. 

After  passing  two  days  at  Antwerp,  during 
which  time  we  visited  the  cathedral,  public  buildings, 
and  partook  of  the  amusements  of  the  town,  we 
went  by  railroad  to  Brussels.  A day  enabled  us  to 
visit  the  Palaces,  Park,  and  Public  exhibitions. 
Brussels  is  perhaps  the  most  symmetrical  town  on 
the  continent.  It  is  a city  in  miniature,  and  amply 
repays  the  traveller  for  a week’s  sojourn.  However, 
our  time  w^as  already  diminished  four  days,  and  the 
fifth  day  was  occupied  in  going  to  Liege,  and 
thence  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  where  we  arrived  in  the 
evening.  Aix  is  celebrated  for  its  baths  and  waters, 
and  is  thronged  with  visitors  from  all  countries 
during  the  summer  season.  On  arriving  at  any  of 
these  places  you  are  worried  by  the  commissioners, 
or  suggestions  of  friends,  to  inspect  the  interior  of 
the  church,  vaults,  and  galleries  ; and  if  your  stay 
be  very  limited,  you  leave  the  town  little  wiser 
than  you  went  in  ; but  there  is  something  in 
saying  you  have  seen  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne. 
We  prefer  going  over  the  town,  taking  a view 
of  the  place  from  the  most  pronnnent  points, 
and  bringing  away  with  us  an  idea  of  the 
country  we  have  been  in.  We  fortunately 
accomplished  all  these  objects,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  we  travelled  towards  Cologne.*  A 
fine  afternoon  and  evening  carried  us  to  a village 
called  Bergheim,  wdiere  we  stopped  and  slept.  The 
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stranger  will  be  struck  with  the  apparent  true 
devotion  of  the  villagers  and  townspeople,  whether 
in  the  cathedrals,  churches,  or  road-side  chapels. 

We  were  awakened  about  six  on  the  following 
morning,  by  service,  as  mass  was  being  performed 
at  the  village  church  (opposite  our  inn),  which  not 
being  half  capacious  enough  to  hold  the  congrega-  ; 
tion,  the  road  and  neighbouring  elevations  were 
crowded  with  an  attentive  and  kneeling  auditory, 
an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  rich  and  poor.  The 
responses  and  chanting  of  certain  passages  had  a ; 
very  impressive  effect.  About  mid-day  we  arrived 
at  Cologne,  where  we  dined,  and  passed  the  day. 

In  the  evening  we  adjourned  to  the  public  gardens. 

The  mode  of  passing  or  idling  time  away  abroad,  as 
far,  at  all  events,  as  this  particular  amusement  is 
concerned,  conveys  a lesson  to  the  visitor  of  the 
English  tavern  or  ale-house.  The  cost  of  entrance 
to  gardens  at  Cologne,  equalling  in  arrangement, 
and  surpassing  in  situation,  our  Vauxhall  or  Zoo- 
logicals,  amounts  to  less  than  twopence  per  bead. 

A band  of  nearly  thirty  excellent  performers  play 
incessantly,  and  the  choicest  and  best  music.  Re- 
freshments of  every  kind  can  be  had,  particularly 
coffee,  which  our  restaurateurs  in  London  have 
not  the  least  idea  of  preparing,  it  bearing  usually 
no  more  resemblance  to  pure  coffee  than  chopped 
hay  to  Souchong  tea.  The  situation  commands  a 
view  of  the  seven  mountains  opposite  Bonn,  and  is 
bordered  by  the  Rhine.  An  evening  whiled 
away  in  these  beautiful  and  naturally  formed 
gardens  will  recur  to  the  memory,  whenever 
a contrast  is  created  by  a visit  to  corresponding 
places  of  amusement  in  England.  We  are  here  not 
merely  describing  our  own  feelings— -those  of  our 
friend  were  similar — and  so  doubtless  will  be  those 
of  every  one  who  may  visit  the  same  scenery,  under 
like  circumstances.  By  no  means  fatigued  by  our 
journeying,  but  having  to  rise  early  the  following 
morning,  as  the  steam-boat  leaves  for  the  passage 
up  the  Rhine  by  six  a.ra.,  we  retired  to  our  hotel. 
The  Rhine  is  flowing  dowm  interminably,  and  at  a 
rapid  pace.  The  passage  up,  therefore,  is  agreeably 
retarded,  and  time  afforded  to  note  out  the  different 
objects  of  interest.  The  engravings  and  descrip- 
tions met  with,  although  not  altogether  fallacious, 
arei^certainly  highly  complimentary,  and  the  pas- 
senger cannot  fail  to  feel  somewhat  disappointed. 
The  river  is  wider,  and  the  mountains  less  lofty  and 
crowded,  than  we  are  led  to  suppose  from  the  afore- 
said sketches.  However,  it  is  a novel  and  delight- 
ful excursion.  The  conclusion  of  the  first  day’s 
journey,  and  the  commencement  of  the  second,  pre- 
sent you  with  the  choicest  views  of  the  Rhine. 
Our  neighbours  are  happy  and  fanciful  in  naming 
eminences,  and  valleys,  and  remnants  of  towers  and 
fortresses ; and  as  we  do  not  perhaps  enter  into 
their  enthusiasm,  we  do  not  so  readily  discover  the 
similitude,  nor  are  we  so  delighted  with  the  de- 
scription. 

It  is  somewhat  unaccountable  that  the  climate  of 
Great  Britain  should  differ  so  materially  from  that 
of  the  continent,  separated  from  each  other  by  so 
short  a distance ; yet  all  travellers  must  have  re- 
marked, upon  comparing  notes,  that  the  fine  days 
abroad  are  as  two  to  one  in  England.  Such  hap- 
pened, however,  in  most  of  our  excursions,  especi- 
ally the  last — a bright  sun,  a clear  sky,  and  a mild 
breeze,  accompanied  us  up  the  Rhine.  To  enjoy 
the  trip,  every  association  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  this  extraordinary  river  should  be  collected 
before  undertaking  it.  It  is  droll  to  observe  the 
passengers,  with  charts  and  panoramic  maps,  en- 
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deavouring  to  recognise  different  objects  of  interest, 
and  finding  their  mistake  when  too  late  to  rectify 
it.  The  Hand-books  are,  notwithstanding,  great 
helps.  Independently  of  the  scenery  to  engage  the 
attention,  the  mode  of  travelling  and  living  keep 
off*  ennui  and  all  other  kinds  of  blue  devilry.  The 
Table  d'hote,  the  variety  of  dishes,  the  light  wines 
— the  style  of  navigation — the  various  stoppages, 
with  the  bell  announcement — and  as  Fetes  happen 
almost'every  day  in  the  year,  the  picturesque  ap- 
pearance of  the  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehine 
— the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of  itinerant 
musicians — the  floating  of  flags  and  firing  of  guns, 
engage  the  attention,  and  make  the  trip  appear  to 
occupy  but  half  the  time.  The  “ Lions”  of  the 
Rhine  from  Cologne  to  Coblentz  are  Bonn,  the 
Seven  Mountains,  among  which  stands  conspicu- 
ously the  Drachenfels,  or  Dragon-rock,  opposite  to 
which  appear  the  remains  of  the  Castle  of  Roland- 
seck.  The  mountains  and  rocks  are  principally 
converted  into  vine  plantations,  which  remove  the 
appearance  of  bleakness  and  desolation  that  would 
otherwise  exist.  Much  interest  is  created  by  the 
floating  rafts,  resembling  navigable  islands,  de- 
scending with  the  stream.  They  extend  occasi- 
onally in  length  nearly  a sixth  part  of  a mile,  and 
contain  houses,  cattle  feeding,  and  somtimes  three 
or  four  hundred  people.  They  direct  their  course 
by  means  of  long  planks  of  wood,  used  as  oars,  by 
machinery ; and  they  accompany  each  movement 
with  a chorus  that  has  a striking  effect.  The 
Bridges  of  boats,  and  what  are  called  Flying  bridges, 
diversify  the  scene.  The  first  day’s  journey  ter- 
minates at  Coblentz,  where  you  arrive  early  in  the 
afternoon,  the  distance  from  Cologne  being  accom- 
plished generally  in  about  eight  or  nine  hours. 
Coblentz  is  beautifully  situated,  and  commands,  in 
whichever  direction  the  eye  is  turned,  most  exten- 
sive views.  It  would  be  Gothic,  indeed,  to  visit 
Coblentz,  and  to  omit  ascending  the  Castle  of 
Ehrenbreitstein  opposite. 

The  boat-load  of  passengers,  an  hour  after  going 
on  shore  at  Coblentz,  are  seen  crossing  the  bridge  of 
boats,  and  winding  their  way  to  the  top  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Fortress.  The  objects  that  command  the 
attention  are,  gangs  of  convicts,  doing  the  duty  of 
beasts  of  burthen,  led  or  driven  by  soldiers.  The 
poor  wretches  have  permission  to  accost  passers-by 
with  respectful  requests  to  purchase  remembrances 
in  the  shape  of  rings,  &c.  It  is  a pitiable  sight  to 
see  our  fellow-creatures,  many  of  them  well-pro- 
portioned and  in  the  prime  of  life,  hemmed  in  by 
bayonets,  and  to  reflect  that  their  loss  of  liberty  is 
the  forfeiture  of  an  infringement  of  the  laws  of 
society. 

Arriving  at  the  top  of  the  rock,  a most  extensive 
panoramic  view  presents  itself.  The  town  below 
in  appearance  defies  reality — ^^men,  cattle,  and  carts 
appearing  no  bigger  than  Lilliputians,  mice,  and 
children’s  toys.  The  windings  of  the  Rhine,  and 
the  branching  off  of  the  Moselle  are  seen  to  ad- 
vantage ; and  the  country  in  the  back-ground  ex- 
hibits great  extent  and  abundance  of  wood  and 
verdure.  An  Englishman,  however,  need  not  fear 
comparison  with  his  Box-Hill,  Richmond  Park,  or 
Windsor  Castle  Terrace.  Dover  heights  command 
a far  more  noble  and  grand  view  than  any 
mountain  on  tho  Pdiine ; and  the  Welch  and 
Derbyshire  mountains  surpass  the  whole.  Not- 
withstanding, we  were  all  delighted.  The  evening 
at  Coblentz  presented  an  incident  suitable  to 
our  purpose  to  narrate.  At  the  Hof,  or  Inn, 
where  we  put  up,  had  resided  for  several  weeks 


a family,  consisting  of  husband,  wife,  and  three 
young  children.  The  husband  had  quitted  business 
in  London  to  benefit  his  health,  which  had  been 
declining  for  some  time.  He  suffered  from  rheu- 
matism and  general  exhaustion  ; and  he  had  been 
advised  to  winter  at  Coblentz,  and  to  be  under  the 
care  of  the  principal  German  physician  of  that  place. 
It  was  doomed  to  be  his  last  home.  Within  the 
previous  few  days  he  had  been  getting  worse.  In  the 
morning  of  our  arrival  he  had  vomited  blood,  and 
in  the  evening  he  died.  The  grief  of  the  poor  lady 
knew  no  bounds.  We  were  requested  to  see  her.  She 
was  an  interesting  person,  about  twenty-seven  years 
of  age.  Her  sorrow  appeared  unassuageable ; she 
wept,  and  convulsively  called  her  partner  back,  and 
declared  that  she  had  nothing  to  live  for  ; she  im- 
plored to  be  suffered  to  die,  and  in  despair  flung 
herself  on  the  death-bed  of  her  deceased  husband. 
In  an  adjoining  room  lay  the  two  eldest  children 
calmly  at  rest,  unconscious  of  the  calamity  that 
had  befallen  them,  whilst  an  infant  was  sleeping 
beside  its  dead  father.  The  mother’s  sobs,  and  the 
confusion  of  the  occasion,  awoke  her  little  nestling ; 
it  was  like  the  dove  returning  to  the  ark.  It  added 
to  her  desolation  : but  it  recalled  her  to  her  duty. 
She  calmed  the  child  in  her  bosom,  and  thanked 
heaven  for  the  reproof.  It  was  a sorrowful  scene, 
but  conveyed  its  lesson.*  The  following  morning 
came,  and  notwithstanding  the  last  night’s  afflic- 
tion, the  mind,  like  the  sun,  had  its  course  before  it. 

Above  Coblentz  the  Glories  of  the  Rhine  com- 
mence. The  mountains  are  more  numerous,  more 
clustered  together,  and  there  is  altogether  an  ap- 
pearance of  wildness  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
Stolzenfels — the  castles  of  Sternberg  and  Lieben- 
stein,  named  the  Brothers,  the  story  of  which  is 
romantically  told  in  “ Bulwer’s  Pilgrims” — the 
ruins  known  as  the  Mouse  and  the  Cat — the  fort- 
ress of  Rhenfels — the  Lurleiberg  range  of  rocks,  re- 
markable for  their  bleakness  and  height,  and  the 
echo  which  may  be  heard  to  return  the  trumpeter’s 
blast  fifteen  times — the  Pfalz,  or  island  in  the 
centre  of  the  Rhine — the  Castles  of  Rheiustein, 
Ehrenfels,  and  a host  of  others,  furnish  a good 
lesson  for  an  active  memory.  Biberach  is  a village 
opposite  Mayen ce,  and  carriages  are  in  readiness  to 
convey  passengers  to  Wiesbaden. 

This  was  the  limit  of  our  Rhine  trip  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  Our  companions  had  been  highly 
pleased  with  the  journey — the  two  invalids  had 
been  also  too  much  diverted  and  engaged  to  dwell 
on  their  separate  misfortunes.  In  due  time  we  ar- 
rived at  Wiesbaden  ; it  is  called  the  Margate  of 
Germany.  It  is  a gay  place ; the  houses  are  large, 
and  what  adds  to  their  cheerfulness,  is  the  number 
of  families  lodging  in  each.  The  inns  are  of  im- 
mense  extent ; the  superior  ones  making  up  three 
or  four  hundred  beds.  The  principal  attraction  is 
the  Kur  Saal,  a large  assembly  and  dining-room, 
where,  during  the  mornings  and  evenings,  gambling 
is  permitted  and  is  carried  on  to  a great  extent. 
Music  is  constantly  in  attendance.  There  is  a Table 
d’hote  in  the  afternoon,  where  several  hundred  per- 
sons dine  together;  the  meal  is  conducted  with 
great  nicety,  and  without  confusion.  The  din- 
ners are  excellent,  consisting  of  every  delicacy 
of  the  season ; about  fifteen  dishes  pass  before 

* An  elderly  and  sensible  female  in  her  service  tendered 
her  acknowledgments;  and  this  pei’son  having  met  with 
much  adversity  in  her  own  career,  was  a most  fitting  and 
suitable  comforter  to  her.  We  have  since  learnt  that  tho 
family  returned  to  England,  and  that  Providence  yas 
equally  mindful  of  the  widow  and  the  helpless.  "‘Tis  a 
worldly  consolation  to  know  that  they  were  provided  for. 
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each  person,  and  the  whole  cost,  exclusiye  of  wine, 
is  about  fifteen  pence, — one  penny  per  dish.  They 
have  a fashion  of  introducing  meat  and  vegetables 
separately  ; the  proceeding  puzzles  the  English  at 
first,  but  they  soon  become  reconciled  to  it ; and 
there  is  this  satisfaction  on  leaving  the  table,  that 
notwithstanding  the  profusion,  an  English  gour*- 
mand  will  find  digestion  easier  than  upon  the  sub- 
stantialities of  his  own  country.  After  dinner  the 
company  separate,  some  to  their  homes,  others  to 
the  gardens,  where  coffee  is  served  and  smoking 
allowed.  A ball  occasionally  takes  place  in  the 
evening.  During  the  season  the  theatre  is  open, 
where  Grerman  operas  are  performed.  The  visitors 
and  inhabitants  retire  early  to  rest,  the  former 
particularly,  in  order  to  assemble  at  the  hot  spring, 
the  Kochbrunnen,  the  next  morning  by  six  o’clock. 
The  Kochbrunnen  is  a spring,  encompassed  by  a 
building  with  a counter  in  front  to  serve  out  the 
water.  Every  person  is  expected  to  purchase  a 
tumbler.  The  water  is  so  hot,  namely,  156°  of 
Fahrenheit,  that  the  glasses  are  subject  to  be 
cracked.  The  drinkers  receive  their  portion  nearly 
boiling  hot  from  the  spring,  and  ramble  about 
till  it  cools  sutficient  to  be  drunk.  The  water 
resembles  in  flavour  weak  chicken  broth ; its 
property,  tonic  and  sudorific.  Around  Wiesbaden 
are  numerous  beautiful  walks  and  rides.  A day 
will  afford  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a tolerable 
good  knowledge  of  its  local  relations.  During  our 
short  stay  not  an  hour  was  lost.  The  Duke  of 
Nassau’s  hunting  seat,  the  Platte,  about  four  miles 
off,  furnished  a morning  visit ; the  Castle  of  Son- 
nenberg  a mid-day  ramble  ; the  Kur  Saal  and 
theatre  filled  up  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Having 
seen  our  elderly  invalid  comfortably  housed  for  his 
stay,  arrangements  were  made  for  our  return  ; and 
the  following  morning  found  us  reviewing  the 
beauties  of  the  Rhine,  at  double  speed,  the  boat 
descending  the  river,  and  accomplishing  the  w'hole 
distance  to  Cologne  in  one  day,  though  they  con- 
sumed two  days  in  the  ascent.  Having  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  principal  mountains,  vil- 
lages, and  ruins,  the  voyage  home  was  in  a two-fold 
degree  interesting.  Arriving  at  Cologne,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  passengers  were  transhipped  on  board 
a^  steam-boat  proceeding  to  Rotterdam.  It  is  ser- 
viceable to  know  the  Ground,  or  water,  that  can  be 
got  over,  proceeding  with  the  stream.  We  left 
Wiesbaden  at  five  in  the  morning,  stopping  an  hour 
at  Cologne,  and  five  or  six  at  Dusseldorf — a town  four 
hours’  passage  from  Cologne — and  arrived  at  Rot- 
terdam in  about  six-and-thirty  hours.  The  evening 
of  our  arrival  and  following  morning  were  spent  in 
exploring  the  city.  The  reader,  doubtlessly,  is  aware 
that  the  streets  in  Rotterdam  are,  strictly  speaking, 
canals,  with  broad  ’pathways  on  each  side.  The 
intermixture  of  houses,  boats,  and  bridges,  takes 
off  the  appearance  of  reality,  and  affords  a theme 
for  the  traveller  to  talk  about  on  his  return.  The 
most  important,  and  mostly  to  be  dreaded,  part  of 
the  journey  remained  to  be  completed,  namely, 
from_  Rotterdam  to  London,  where  the  horror  of 
sea-sickness,  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  nio’ht 
accommodation,  and  sundry  other  disaoreeables 
awaited  us.  Troubles  are  much  diminished  if  we 
but  wait  until  they  arrive ; and  as  a long  afternoon 
of  an  August  day  was  before  us,  we  may  exercise 
our  penchant  for  introducing  a narration  connected 
therewith. 
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That  all-absorbing  topic,  Religion,  what  has  it 
not  created?  We  speak  with  all  due  reverence. 
There  is  no  one  current  thought  in  the  million. 
Humility,  reverence,  and  devotion,  may  be  para- 
mount; but  where  is  the  subject  in  which  opinion 
is  so  modified  in  forms  of  manifestation  as  in 
points  of  belief  ? The  introduction  of  this  subject 
may  be  held  as  out  of  place  here ; but  the  exhibi- 
tion is  to  pourtray  how  far  an  abuse  of  what  should 
be  consolation,  converts  it  into  a calamity.  The 
history  of  the  following  case  of  mental  perversion 
will,  we  think,  plead  the  best  apology  for  trespassing 
upon  one  of  the  most  important  engagements  we 
are  called  upon  or  inclined  to  perform. 

Among  the  passengers,  was  a gentleman  with 
whom  we  were  v^ell  acquainted  ; he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  two  sisters.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  making  a tour  into  Switzerland,  and  that  the 
principal  inducement  was  for  the  recovery  of  the 
health  of  one  of  the  young  ladies,  and  he  was  happy 
in  saying  that  the  excursion  had  been  attended 

with  much  advantage.  Miss  had,  about  a 

twelvemonth  preceding,  been  betrothed  to  a gentle- 
man, the  companion  of  her  earliest  life,  and  her 
dreams  of  happiness  were  suddenly  eclipsed  by  one 
of  those  caprices  of  youthful  minds  that  every-day 
life  furnishes.  The  lover  deserted  the  shrine  he 
had  knelt  at : he  forfeited  his  vows  of  constancy, 
and  the  victim  of  his  inconsistency  was  left  to 
repine  in  broken-hearted  despair.  Being  at  all 
times  seriously  inclined,  she  sought  consolation  in 
religion;  and  it  was  the  remark  of  her  family, 
how  well  she  sustained  the  disappointment.  Sor- 
row was  the  gangrene  of  her  mind,  and  at  the  end 
of  a few  months  what  cheerfulness  she  possessed 
left  her. 

She  looked  upon  her  misfortune  as  an  affliction 
imposed  upon  by  the  Divine  Power  for  her  un- 
worthiness and  sin.  By  degrees  she  avoided  the 
intercourse  of  her  friends,  and  collecting  every  re- 
miniscence of  her  lover,  she  would  retire  into  her 
apartment  and  engage  herself  the  entire  day  in 
prayer  and  seclusion.  Her  mind  exhibited  evi- 
dences of  fatuity  ; she  considered  every  act  of  her 
life  as  offensive  to  the  Deity,  and  she  believed  that 
all  her  efforts  were  fruitless  to  conciliate  his  mercy. 
Well  may  it  be  said,  “ Poor  is  the  heart  that  is  al- 
ways sad !”  and  truly  was  the  saying  verified  in  this 
afflicted  young  creature.  Numerous  were  the  means 
adopted  to  divert  the  mind  from  its  gloom,  but 
they  also  were  ineffectual,  when  it  was  determined 
to  try  the  effect  of  change  of  scene  and  society — 
to  remove  her  from  old  associations,  and  to  provoke 
occupation  of  a more  stirring  nature  than  home- 
residence  afforded. 

It  was  the  intention  of  our  friend  to  send  his 
two  sisters,  on  his  return  home,  to  the  country,  and 
also  to  quit  the  residence  that  contained  so  many 
bitter  recollections  of  happy  times.  Such  cases  de- 
volve upon  the  consideration  of  kind  friends,  ra- 
ther than  fall  within  the  province  of  professional 
usefulness.  The  task  is  a severe  one,  but  the  ful- 
filment is  a humane  one.  We  thought  of  the  friend 
we  had  under  our  escort,  aud  happily  our  views 
were  confirmed,  both  in  his  instance  and  that  of 
the  one  we  have  just  detailed,  of  the  imperative 
necessity  of  diverting  the  mind  from  its  one  ab- 
sorbing sorrow,  lest,  like  the  moth  round  the  flame, 
it  become  fascinated  to  its  destruction.  Our  ex- 
cursion was  near  its  termination,  and  a few  hours 
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carried  us  to  our  respective  liomes.  The  chief  per- 
sonage that  caused  this  sketch  to  be  given  was 
much  improved  in  health  and  spirts ; his  case  is 
not  recorded  as  cured  from  an  excursion  up  the 
Ehine,  but  it  satisfied  him  how  essential  it  was  to 
adopt  an  active  and  varied  life.  A London  resi- 
nence  was  determined  upon,  whereby  lively  society 
could  be  secured,  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  from  him  occasional  visits,  at  each  of 
which  prevails  a feeling  of  thankfulness  for  his 
continued  change  from  good  to  better. 

In  concluding  this  subject  it  may  be  stated,  by 
way  of  epilogue,  that  travelling  is  not  merely  con" 
sidered  as  useful,  except  when  long  and  fatiguing 
distances  are  run  over ; the  principle  advocated  is 
to  secure  a diversion  of  the  mind  and  exercise  of 
the  body.  Even  if  an  invalid  be  confined  all  day 
to  city  engagements,  it  is  well  to  take  the  benefit 
of  an  evening  or  morning  walk , Difficulties  and 
objections  are  easily  overcome  where  there  is  reso- 
lution. We  know  a gentleman,  whose  avocations 
keep  him  employed  till  nine  or  ten  of  an  evening, 
during  certain  times  of  the  year,  yet  he  never  fails 
on  those  occasions  taking  a ride  on  horseback,  or  a 
long  walk  betwixt  that  time  and  midnight.  The 
hint  it  were  wise  to  follow. 

Our  medical  pMlosopMsings  are  at  an  end  ; 
we  Lave  now  only  to  proceed  in  an  easy  stage 
to  tLe  end  of  our  journey. 

We  were  located  in  our  new  residence,  witL 
eacL  Lour  occupied,  and  altLougL  we  would 
fain  make  it  appear  tLat  we  are  gently  floating 
down  tLe  stream  of  time,  every  moment  is 
still  fraugLt  witL  incident,  tLat  may  furnisL, 
at  some  future  time,  materials  for  future  com- 
ments. We  sLall  premise,  at  a suitable 
opportunity,  before  we  take  our  leave  of  our 
readers.  Low  far  we  Lope  we  may  still  be  in 
request,  Low  far  our  arrangements  are  at  tLe 
public  service,  and  wLen  and  wLere  we  still 
Lope  to  meet. 

TLat  we  are  no  ancLorite,  we  Lave  endea- 
voured to  sLow  tlirougLout — tLat,  altLougL 
tLe  dull  Lour,  now  and  tLen,  Las  enclouded 
us — as  may  be  gathered  from  tLe  past — tLe 
general  tenour  of  our  disposition  Las  always 
encouraged  us  to  Lope  for  tLe  best ; and  tliat 
we  Lave  Lad  our  share  of  enjoyment  also,  we 
Lave  endeavoured  to  prove.  A few  more  in- 
cidents will  support  the  same  argument,  and 
our  task  will  be  concluded. 

We  Lave  celebrated  marriages,  helped  at 
christenings,  and  Lave  Lad  our  fair  share  of 
recreative  happiness.  Birth-days  are  continu- 
ally occuring,  and  weddings  are  remembered, 
and  still  looked  forward  to.  It  Las  been  our 
painful  lot  to  follow  to  the  grave  dear  de- 
parted relatives  and  friends,  and  new  faces 
thrive  around  us  ; and  “ so  the  world  wags.” 

A wedding  is  fraugLt  with  much  anxiety, 
and  yet  it  is  an  occasion  of  great  interest ; 
the  happiness  of  two  young  people  is,  mayhap, 
realised ; but  the  test  of  its  stability  is  held 
back  till  ratified  by  time.  What  a morning 
of  excitement,  and  what  an  event  for  a 
family  ! TLe  auspicious  day  Las  arrived,  and 
the  Lours  run  rapidly  by ; the  preparations 
are  complete,  and  the  party  proceed  to  the 


altar ; the  ceremony,  next  to  that  for  the 
Burial  of  the  Dead,  is  the  most  impressive  in 
our  Church  Service  : 

“ I require  and  charge  you  both,  as  ye  will 
answer  at  the  dreadful  Day  *0!  Judgment,  when  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  disclosed,  that  if  either 
of  you  know  any  impediment  \vhy  ye  may  not  be 
lawfully  joined  together  in  Matrimony,  ye  do  now 
confess  it ; for  be  ye  well  assured,  that  so  many  as 
are  coupled  together  otherwise  than  God’s  word 
doth  allow,  are  not  joined  together  by  God  ; neither 
is  their  Matrimony  lawful.” 

This  is  an  important  injunction,  and  one, 
perhaps,  that  never  enters  the  thought  of 
either  bride  or  bridegroom ; they  Lave  made 
their  own  resolves,  and  are  prepared,  without 
reference  to  the  future,  to  risk  their  lots 
together : 

“ Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy  wedded 
wife  ; to  live  together  after  God’s  ordinance  in  the 
holy  estate  of  Matrimony?  Wilt  thou  love  her,  com- 
fort her,  honour  and  keep  her  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
and  forsaking  all  other  keep  thee  only  unto  her,  so  long 
as  ye  both  shall  live  To  the  woman  the  Priest 
says,  “ Wilt  thou  obey  him  and  serve  him,  Jove,  honour, 
and  keep  him  in  sickness  and  health,  and  forsaking  all 
other  keep  thee  only  tmto  him  so  long  as  ye  both  shall 
live  ?” 

Here  are  the  relative  duties  elaborately 
defined.  On  both  answering  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  Priest  proclaims  aloud, 

“THOSE  WHOM  GOD  HATH  JOINED 
TOGETHER,  LET  NO  MAN  PUT  ASUN- 
DER;” 

and  then  declares  the  couple  to  be  man  and 
wife ; the  usual  formalities  are  proceeded 
with,  the  Service  is  continued,  which  termi- 
nates with  the  Priest’s  benediction. 

TLe  concluding  address,  as  set  down  in  our 
Homilies,  is  not  always  delivered,  but  should 
never  be  omitted.  The  clear  exposition  of 
the  duties  of  man  and  wife  towards  each  other 
is  worthy  of  careful  perusal — it  shows  the  real 
intention  of  Matrimony — and,  if  well  under- 
stood and  observed,  secures  the  happiness  of 
the  parties  and  their  families.  Saint  Paul,  in 
Lis  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  doth  give  this 
commandment  to  all  married  men : — 

“ Husbands  love  your  wives  * ” 

“ He  that  loveth  Lis  wife,  loveth  himself, 
for  no  man  ever  yet  hated  Lis  own  flesh, 
but  nourisLeth  it  and  cherisheth  it  * =5^  ” 

St  Paul  says  also  to  the  Colossians 
“ Husbands  love  your  wives,  and  be  not 
bitter  against  them.” 

“ St  Peter  says  (himself  a married  man) r 
“Ye  husbands,  dwell  with  your  wives  ac- 
cording to  knowledge,  giving  honour  unto  the 
wife  as  unto  the  weaker  vessel  ” 

St  Paul  thus  addresses  the  wives  : — 

“ Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  hus- 
bands. * ^ Eor  the  husband  is  the 

head  of  the  wife.  Let  the  wives 

be  subject  to  their  husbands  in  every  thing. 

^ Let  the  wife  see  that  she  reverence 
her  husband,” 
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The  ceremony  is  concluded,  the  hells  peal 
merrily,  and  a general  re-union  of  the  family 
takes  place.  Congratulations  are  exchanged, 
and  happiness  reigns  around ; the  repast  is 
over.  Many  kindly  sentiments  from  the  elder 
branches  are  delivered ; the  Bridegroom  re- 
turns his  acknowledgments,  and  preparations 
are  made  for  the  departure  of  the  newly- 
married  pair. 

The  Bridesmaids  bring  in  the  Bride  in  her 
travelling  attire,  and  the  moment  of  separa- 
tion arrives.  Amid  this  exuberance  of  joyful 
hopes,  of  bright  anticipations,  of  the  conquest 
of  possession,  a painful  moment  is  at  hand. 
The  bidding  adieu  to  the  old  home — the  first 
flight  of  the  young  fledgeling  from  the  family 
nest.  There  are  others  who  feel  that  moment 
as  deeply  as  the  principal  actors  in  the  scene. 

The  father  and  mother  have  one  less. 

They  watch  intently  the  coming  moment, 
and  they  take  the  last  embrace — the  doors  are 
thrown  open — the  staircase  is  descended — the 
passages  are  lined  with  old  and  familiar  faces, 
who  pour  forth  their  blessings,  and  attempt  to 
snatch  a parting  grasp  of  the  hand  of  their 
young  favorite. 

The  father  surrenders  up  his  still  fond 
treasure  to  the  chosen  husband,  and  in  one 
minute,  more  time  and  space  widen  the  sepa- 
ration, and  bring  to  a climax  that  emotion, 
that  hope  and  trust  only  can  soften  and 
subdue. 


In  April  1850,  we  had  the  temerity  to  em- 
bark in  a cheap  literary  adventure,  in  the 
shape  of  a monthly  periodical,  entitled  “ Lei- 
sure Moments,”  contributing  our  fair  share 
towards  its  contents,  and  commanding 
throughout  its  existence,  the  support  of  some 
of  the  ablest  contributors  of  the  day. 

It  is  not  a collection  of  mere  ephemeral 
stories,  nor  plagiarisms  from  other  works,  nor 
has  it  any  political  or  sectarian  tendency,  nor 
is  it  overloaded  with  metaphysical  or  physio- 
logical articles. 

It  has  not  the  "slightest  pretensions  to  be 
considered  a medical  publication,  and  its  mo- 
tives must  go  for  what  they  are  worth.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  con- 
tents to  be  entirely  original,  and  adapted  for 
general  perusal. 

The  principal  articles  are  essays  and  pa- 
pers on  the  literature,  and  events  of  the  day. 
Without  assuming  competition  with  its  fra- 
ternity, or  seeking  to  make  it  a profitable  spe- 
culation, beyond  the  pastime  of  the  hour,  for 
everything  yields  profit,  that  has  amusement 
and  instruction  for  its  aim,  if  not  metally,  at 
least  mentally,  we  do  not  consider  it  to 
stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  and  it  affords 
us  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  present 
every  visitor  to  our  Bathing  Establishments 
with  a copy,  of  which  a fuller  prospectus  will 
be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  these  pages. 

W e hope  to  be  able  to  continue  it  as  usual. 

This  undertaking,  in  addition  to  our 'other 
arrangements,  must  give  some  faint  idea,  that 
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we  have  not  much  time  to  spare,  and  yet  we 
do  not  exclude  ourselves  from  the  rationali- 
ties of  life. 

We  will,  having  space  as  our  printer  in- 
forms us  to  complete  the  last  half  sheet,  in- 
troduce a notice  by  way  of  parenthesis,  of 
what  we  have  omitted. 

We  have  talked  of  most  of  our  family  and 
professional  appendages,  but  we  have  omitted 
mention  of  those  silent  companions  that  we 
more  or  less  daily  hold  converse  with.  The 
Library  of  a young  bachelor  is  a striking 
piece  of  furniture  in  his  hired  apartments, 
especially  if  it  number  a dozen  or  two  of 
well-bound  volumes,  and  notwithstanding  the 
force  of  habitude  which  induces  almost  in- 
difference to  the  Vases,  Bijouterie,  Cabinet 
Grems,  and  other  “ articles  of  Vertu,”  that 
time  collects,  the  speaking  thoughts  of  cele- 
brities hold  a stronger  claim  upon  their 
owner  than  all  the  glass,  gold,  and  silver  that 
sums  have  been  expended  upon  to  collect. 
The  same  feeling  holds  good,  although  the 
latter  shall  far  outvalue  the  former  ; and 
where  is  the  man  that  does  not  look  with 
pride  upon  the  whole  life  workings  of  the 
liviug  and  gone,  in  preference  to  the  solitary 
handicraft  of  the  artisan  or  mechanician  of 
the  day  ? A dozen  forks  or  spoons,  or  a salver 
of  fine  workmanship,  feed  the  vanity  for  the 
moment,  but  a book  of  note  is  the  companion 
for  a day  and  for  ever.  We  have  ever  had 
those  feelings  ; and  the  time  has  arrived 
when,  surveying  our  present  collection,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  enjoyments  w'e  possess.  We 
remember  our  school  list,  our  original  Erench 
Grammar,  our  first  Copy-Book,  our  Map  of 
the  World,  our  Cyphering  Quarto  from  the 
Eule  of  Three  to  Decimals,  and  we  have  a 
shelf  allotted  to  the  collection.  We  can 
enumerate,  and  see  at  a glance,  Sandford  and 
Merton,  Bobinson  Crusoe,  Paul  and  Virginia, 
Peregrine  Pickle,  and  Humphrey  Clinker, 
with  hosts  of  others.  Our  adjoining  shelves 
include  the  “ Young  Man’s  Best  CompaMon,” 
and  a series  of  progressive  readings,  up  to  our 
first  edition  of  Shakspeare.  Beneath  this 
array,  can  we  boast  of,  taken  promiscuously, 
the  works  of  'Cowper,  Thomson,  Bogers, 
Byron,  and  W ordsworth — Bulwer,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  and  the  entire  collection  of  Wal- 
ter Scott,  Macauley,  and  from  Hume  to 
Hudibras — Mitford,  Edgeworth,  and  a host  of 
others,  including  Knight’s,  Collier’s,  and  other 
compilations  of  Shakspeare.  Our  collection 
now  boasts  the  accumulation  of  thirty  years. 
We  are  not  prepared  with  a catalogue  to  offer 
in  print,  but  we  have  one  in  manuscript,  of 
what  may  possibly  be  put  up  for  sale  at  our 
demise ; but  we  may  say,  that  it  includes  a 
collection  little  inferior  to  Otley’s,  Hookham’s, 
or  Mitchell’s,  and  we  are  not  unprepared  to 
match  our  medical  list  with  Highley’s  or 
ChurchiU’s,  there  not  being  a professional 
journal  to  which  we  are  not  a subscriber,  nor 
a volume,  on  any  branch  of  our  profession,  of 
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importance,  whicli  we  do  not  possess.  This 
is  saying  a good  deal,  but  not  more  than  the 
fact,  and  were  we  to  attempt  to  particidarize 
them,  it  would  take  more  than  five  thousand 
lines  to  insert  the  same,  and  we  can  still  add — 
a very  important  statement — we  have  not 
one  that  has  escaped  our  perusal. 

So  much  for  our  library.  We  have  the 
‘Lancet’  from  its  first  copy;  the  ‘Grazette,’ 
and  ‘ Medical  Times,’  the  ‘ [Reviews,’  of  Edin- 
burgh, Dublin,  and  London,  from  our  earliest 
reminiscence  of  them,  and  they  all  are  trea- 
sured in  a case  worthy  of  such  inmates  ; and 
now,  as  we  are  on  the  subject  of  calculating 
what  we  have  in  our  power  to  will  away  in 
the  form  of  literary  gatherings,  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place,  if  we  say  a word  on  our 
MUSEUM. 

This  Collection,  perhaps,  is  the  most  exten- 
sive of  any  private  individual — not  a mere 
collection  of  wax,  papier-mache  or  compo- 
site models,  of  which  we  have  a store,  but  real 
hona  fide  natural  specimens  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  forms  of  morbid  pathology, 
exhibitive  of  the  economy,  growth,  and  decay 
of  the  human  structure  of  the  entire  body, 
more  especially  an  immense  collection,  illus- 
trative of  the  especial  branch  of  science  we 
are  much  interested  in.  Our  collection  num- 
bers upwards  of  one  thousand  specimens  of  care- 
fully selected  illustrations,  which  are  open  to 
the  private  view  of  friends  who  may  visit  us  at 
our  own  convenience.  Numbers  are  of  our 
immediate  personal  preparing,  and  we  are 
sufficiently  well  known  at  public  sales  as  to 
render  it  worth  the  while  of  the  auctioneer  to 
apprise  us  of  what  is  going  forward,  which  we 
rarely  fail  attending,  or  sending  a representa- 
tive. We  have  little  else  to  boast  of  except 
a gallery  of  modern  paintings  that  neither 
Christie  or  Phillips  have  contributed  a copy 
to,  our  whole  accumulation  having  been  pur- 
chased from  the  individual  pencillers,  that, 
could  all  collectors  say  as  much,  it  would 
evidence  a greater  patronage  of  the  art  than 
we  see  exemplified  in  those  who  have  the 
money  to  spare  for  such  purposes ; nor  have 
we  failed  to  encourage,  as  far  as  our  small 
outlay  permitted,  our  native  sculptures,  in 
preference  to  gems  of  the  antique  or  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  ancient  masters.  The 
compendium,  we  dare  say,  would  never 
realize  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  but 
as  we  hope  we  may  be  spared  such  an  appeal, 
and  should  we,  in  our  fancy,  be  permitted  to 
revisit  this  earth,  some  half-century  hence, 
we  trust  we  may  see  the  collection,  although 
scattered,  still  centralized  among  our  own 
family;  so  thus  we  exonerate  ourselves  from 
Touting,  what  we  have  been  at  such  pains 
and  expense  to  get  together,  for  the  purpose 
of  tempting  survivors  to  come  and  bid  for, 
when  we  shall  be  no  longer  masters  of  them. 

We  may  as  well  go  a strain  further,  and 
expatiate  on  another  possession,  that  we  owe 
much  of  our  practical  success  to,  namely,  our 
Instruments.  It  is  a little  too  professional  to 


enumerate  them  here,  but  what  is  the  use  of 
having  them,  if  the  fact  is  to  be  concealed. 
It  will  suffice  to  say,  that  our  collection  em- 
braces every  modern  invention,  not  only  of 
Paris  or  Berlin,  but  the  productions  of  our 
first  artisans  at  home,  and  here  our  laudation 
ends. 


Our  recollection  of  merry-makings,  Christ- 
mas family  meetings,  and  other  annual  occa- 
sions, are  as  vivid  as  most  people’s  ; but  our 
‘ amour  propre  ’ would  forbid  us  burthening 
our  pages  with  what  can  only  be  interesting 
to  ourselves,  and  so  we  will  pass  them  over  ; 
but  as  ghost  stories  have  a little  piquancy  in 
them,  and  as  the  fire-side  by  candle-light  is 
the  season,  when  such  luxuries  prevail,  near 
which  our  Memoirs  will  appear,  so  also  is 
it  the  time  to  tell  them. 

A group  of  us  was  assembled  at  a relative’s 
who  resides  in  an  old-fashioned  house,  a little 
way  in  the  country,  and  there  happened  to  be 
present  an  old  friend,  who  had  been  a great 
traveller. 

We  were  seated  round  the  room,  a chamber 
lined  with  oaken  panel  work,  and  of  very 
antique  character. 

There  was  one  tall  bow  window,  that 
reached  from  the  ceiling  to  the  ground.  With 
thick  hanging  drapery.  “ The  fire-place” 
was  similarly  placed  to  this,  and  opposite  to 
it,  was  a large  picture,  just  such  a one  as 
hangs  there,  for  our  friend  is  now  speaking 
for  himself,  and  so  we  will  allow  him  to  tell 
his  own  story — “ Well” — continued  he,  “on 
each  side  bf  the  window  was  a gothic  chair. 
Opposite  the  window  was  a large  bed,  very 
low,  with  lofty  pillars  and  red  furniture,  just 
where  the  sideboard  stands.  The  only  differ- 
ence being,  that  the  room  I was  placed  to 
sleep  in,  was  on  the  first  floor,  instead  of  the 
ground  floor. 

“ There  were  four  of  us  who  went  down  to 

Hall  on  a shooting  expedition.  My 

companions  were  young  boisterous  fellows, 
and  I being  the  elder  had  assigned  to  me  the 
best  room,  which  I was  jokingly  informed 
was  haunted,  and  was  never  occupied. 

“ My  friends  were  well  content,  to  turn  into 
a large  bed  of  Ware,  in  a room  over  the 
stable,  the  other  rooms  being  occupied  by  the 
host,  hostess  and  family.  Having  no  fear  of 
spiritual  visitors,  and  being  accustomed  at 
home  to  a capacious  sleeping  room,  and  fear- 
ing if  1 refused  it,  I might  have  to  sleep  on  a 
tressel,  I laughed  at  the  idea  of  ghosts,  and 
replied,  if  the  ghost  comes  to  night,  I’ll  give 
him  a peppering. 

“ I had  my  carpet  bag  removed  to  my  cham- 
ber, and  after  enduring  sundry  jokes  about 
what  I might  expect,  at  the  proper  time  I 
retired. 

“ My  first  office  was  well  to  examine  the 
room,  look  under  the  bed,  and  explore  the 
closet.  Finding  everything  safe,  and  fastening 
my  door  I proceeded  to  arrange  my  toilet  for 
the  morning.  I carried  with  me  at  that  time 
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wlienever  I went  into  the  country,  a brace  of 
Manton’s  best  pistols,  that  would  carry  a 
bullet  as  big  as  a hazel  nut. 

“ I next  placed  my  carpet  bag,  containing 
the  weapons,  by  the  side  of  my  bed,  lighted 
my  rushlight — which  was  necessary  if  I 
wished  to  see  the  ghost — and  dismissing  all 
fears,  or  rather  thinking  nothing  more  of  the 
matter,  I turned  into  bed. 

“Being  somewhat  tired]  I soon  fell  fast 
asleep,  in  which  state  I suppose  I might  have 
remained  half-an-hour,  when  I was  startled 
by  a confused  noise  that  awoke  me. 

“All  was  still,  but  I sat  up  in  bed  and  looked 
around  me^;  I almost  anticipated  some  triek 
might  be  attempted  upon  me  by  my  com- 
panions,‘two  of  whom  were  Oxford  Collegians, 
and  the  third  the  host’s  son,  from  town, 
and  I determined  to  be  a match  for  them  if 
they  did. 

“ I cast  my  eye  towards  my  carpet  bag, And 
saw  that  all  was  right,  and  hearing  no  farther 
noise  I laid  myself  quietly  down  again,  but 
the  disposition  to  sleep  was  gone,  my  eyes 
wandered  about  the  room,  and  I fancied  one 
of  the  chairs  by  the  side  of  the  window  was 
displaced ; I had  no  recollection  of  its  being 
in  the  position  I now  saw  it,  when  I went  to 
bed. 

“ Whilst  thinking  of  the  circumstance,  I 
thought  I observed  it  to  totter  and  move, 
scarcely  conceiving  any  trick  was  being  prac- 
tised uponme,  I kept  my  eyes  steadfastly  fixed 
upon  it,  and  it  certainly  did  move — it  ad- 
vanced towards  the  bed.  Feeling  quite  satis- 
fied that  no  superhuman  hand  had  to  do  with  it, 
I determined  to  abide  the  issue  ; and  I leaned 
my  hand  out  of  bed  to  seize  one  of  my  pis- 
tols and  the  carpet  bag  had,  apparently, 
started  from  its  place  ; it  was  there,  but  fur- 
ther off  than  I thought  I placed  it.  I was 
quite  prepared  to  jump  out  of  bed,  but  some 
strange  impression  prevented  me ; I kept 
watching  the  chair,  which  had  become  sta- 
tionary, when  presently  I saw  the  second 
chair  move : nothing  daunted  I looked  scru- 
tinizingly,  and  tried  to  conjecture  what  the 
moti\re-powers  were. 

“The  second  chair  in  its  turn  became  a fix- 
ture, and  I felt  satisfied  my  mischievous  com- 
panions were  working  their  fun  at  me. 

“I  quietly  got  out  of  bed  and  secured  my 
two  pistols,  examined  them,  cocked  them,  and 
prepared  for  action,  not  wishing  to  wound 
any  one  if  I fired,  but  determined  to  give  the 
intruder  a bit  of  a fright.  I walked  towards 
the  chairs  armed  as  I was,  but  observed 
nothing  peculiar,  raised  them  from  the  ground 
and  re-placed  them ; I then  went  and  sat  on 
the  bed,  when  to  my  astonishment  I saw  the 
large  picture  descend  and  re-ascend.  I shall 
nab  some  of  you  presently,  thought  I.  Not  a 
sound  was  to  be  heard,  wAen,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, and  some  little  tremor,  the  curtains  of 
my  bed  were  drawn.  Not  caring  to  show^  my 
alarm,  else  I felt  inclined,  I must  confess,  to 
rouse  the  family,  I still  was  satisfied,  after  a 


moment’s  reflection,  it  was  the  handy  work  of 
my  friends.  I waited  my  time.  I listened, 
but  heard  no  sound — no  laugh,  no  treading  of 
footsteps  and  I began  to  have  a doubt  of  my 
own  sanity.  I kept  my  eye  upon  the  door, 
then  at  the  picture,  then  at  the  chairs,  but  all 
was  still.  I did  not  care  to  move  ; and  I waited 
for  the  next  display  with  some  suspense. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October ; the  nights 
were  dark,  there  being  no  moon,  and  the  only 
light  in  the  room  was  the  flickering  candle  in 
the  fireplace,  which  of  course  I expected  to 
change  colour  every  mojment. 

I began  to  feel  cold,  being  only  in  my  shirt, 
and  yet  I did  not  care  to  get  into  bed  again  ; 
Whilst  deliberating  how  to  act,  the  drapery  of 
the  window  opened  (the  solemn  and  serious 
tone  in  which  our  friend  narrated  his  adven- 
ture, had  strongly  enlisted  ou:  attention,  and 
every  eye  was  turned  to  the  window),  and 
suddenly  the  atmosphere  was  lighted  up  with 
a brilliant  blue  flame.  Good  heavens  ! thought 
I,  this  is  reality,  and  in  a moment  of  great 
excitement  I fired  off  a pistol  through  the 
window.  The  bullet  whizzed  through  the 
glass  with  a loud  report,  and  immediately  the 
drapery  closed  and  aU  was  darkness,  save  the 
feeble  flicker  emitted  by  tlie  rushlight.  The 
noise  awoke  the  family,  and  a loud  tapping 
was  heard  at  my  door — company  gives  cou- 
rage. I rushed  to  the  door  and  opened  it, 
and  in  came  the  host  and  a couple  of  farming 
men  who  had  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  came 
down  stairs  on  the  instant. 

“ Search  for  our  friends  ! I exclaimed ; the 
room  was  empty ; the  case  was  cleared  up. 
The  rattlebrains  had  contrived  it  all ; strings 
were  attached  to  the  curtains,  drapery,  and 
picture,  with  great  cleverness,  and  the  chairs 
were  pushed  forward  by  a stick  through  the 
window,  a small  pane  of  which  opened  on  each 
side ; the  strings  were  let  through  a hole  in 
the  wood-work  made  on  purpose;  the  blue 
light  was  a piece  of  firework,  and  so  the  mys- 
tery was  cleared;  but  where  were  our  friends  ? 

“ They  must  be  outside.  Lock  them  out, 
said  one.  No,  let  us  find  them,  said  I,  and  I 
will  instruct  them  of  the  danger  they  run  in 
playing  a practical  joke. 

“ They  had  hid  themselves  in  the  shrubbery. 
We  heard  their  giggle,  and  we  hailed  them  to 
come  in,  telling  them  that  the  fright  was 
over,  and  that  they  had  suceeeded  very  well. 
We  all  re-assembled ; a fir©  ivas  kindled ; some 
hot  water  got  ready,  and  a giiss  of  grog  passed 
round.  I still  had  a loaded  pistol  in  my  hand, 
and  had  thrown  the  blanket  over  my  person. 

“ I comphmented  them  the  adroitness ; 
but,  said  I,  had  I seen  one  of  you,  I should 
have  shot  you  dead.  You  may  laugh,  but  I 
will  show  you  what  I can  do. 

“We  were  all  in  the  kitchen  ; the  fire  place 
was  large  enough  to  roast  an  ox.  Will,  said 
I to  one  of  the  men,  place  the  candle  on  the 
ash,  stick  it  up,  and  get  out  of  the  way.  I 
fired  and  extinguished  it,  and  we  were  left  in 
the  dark ; a dead  silence  ensued.  Lights  were 
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brought ; my  friends  begged  my  pardon,  and 
depend  upon  it  they  will  never  attempt  a 
similar  trick.”  The  finish  of  the  story  was  a 
great  relief  to  all,  and  our  friend  was  looked 
upon  as  a hero  for  the  evening,  but  with  awe 
and  fear.  Supper  was  served,  but  it  was  only 
at  its  conclusion  confidence  was  restored. 


We  have  one  event  more  to  allude  to,  and 
our  tirade  will  come  to  an  end.  We  have 
given  our  reminiscences  of  many  a byegone 
day,  but  they  have  aU  had  relation  to  our  per- 
sonalities. We  have  hardly  thought  it  worth 
while  to  enumerate  what  we  recollect  out  of 
the  pale  of  our  particular  interests,  else  could 
we  draw  upon  our  memory  of  national  cir- 
cumstances. We  remember  the  jubilee-day 
of  George  the  Third,  when  he  had  reigned 
fifty  years  ; the  coronation  of  his  son,  George 
the  Fourth  ; the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  and 
all  important  events  since.  We  noted  with 
precision  our  own  natal  day — it  is  registered 
against  us ; and  although  confessing  one’s 
age. is  a privilege  to  be  used  at  discretion,  and 
concealed  if  thought  proper;  for  Franklin 
! tells  us, 

“ If  we  are  poor,  don’t  appear  poor 
So  it  may  be  said, 

“ If  we  are  old,  don’t  confess  it.” 

Whatever  people  think  of  your  age,  won’t 
alter  it ; and,  therefore,  whether  some  one 
compliment  us  as  looking  ten  years  younger 
or  five  cycles  older,  we  cannot,  nor  do  we 
care,  to  disavow  the  fact  that  we  are,  what 
we  are. 

A JUBILEE  day  is  an  occasion  of  much  ex- 
citement. An  assemblage  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, and  old  friends,  to  celebrate  the  birthday, 
and  the  Fiftieth  too  ! of  the  head  of  the  feast ! 

It  is  unnecessary  to  parade  the  sayings  and 
doings,  or  the  kind  of  entertainment  provided, 
or  the  whereabouts  at  which  it  was  given. 
We  have  only  to  do  with  the  principle — the 
circumstance — the  absolute  event. 

It  is  a critical  age,  and  so  is  twenty-one, 
considering  the  uncertainty  of  life  at  all 
periods  ; but  when  we  arrive  at  FIFTY,  we 
know,  taking  the  ordinary  calculations  into 
consideration,  that  we  are  so  much  nearer  to 
our  end. 

Let  us  look  to  the  daily  obituary,  we  see 
announcements  of  demises  at  one,  two,  four, 
eight,  sixteen,  thirty- two,  and  sixty-four ; 
there  is  no  certain  age  a man  shall  attain, 

^ notwithstanding  we  are  told  our  curriculum 
extends  to  three  score  and  ten,  and  death 
cometh  like ’a  thief  in  the  night,  and  rifles  the 
casket  without  remorse. 

The  Great  Duke  of  Wellington  was  engaged 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life — visiting  his 
grounds  and  directing  his  servants  one  day, 
and  dead  the  next — and  he  numbered  eighty- 
four  years.  The  man  of  fifty,  calculates,  by 
that  comparison,  a score  and  a half  more 
years  to  come. 


Princes  and  Kings  die  at  a third  of  the 
period,  and  by  the  same  calculation  we  have 
overlived  our  time. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  the  half 
century  begets  numerous  surmises  and  ap- 
prehensions, and  the  exclaimant  cries  out,  he 
is  not  safe,  and  yet  it  is  a great  period  to  at- 
tain. Again,  if  we  reflect,  mortality  is  not 
always  so  sudden — we  have  our  warnings, 
which  we  heed  not — the  great  fabric  gives 
way  in  some  portion  or  another,  and  well  de- 
serving of  regard  is  the  notification.  The 
first  intimation  probably  is  when  the  sight 
begins  to  fail — the  paper  has  to  be  held  at  a 
distance  to  be  legible — shortly  after  the 
letters  become  obscure,  but  the  artifice  of 
man  prepares  a substitute — the  glasses  are 
had  recourse  to  ; secondly,  the  daily  walk  is 
shortened;  thirdly,  the  hearing  flags;  fourthly, 
sleep  follows  sooner  after  fatigue  ; fifthly,  we 
become  t more  selfish,  and  lastly,  we  care  not 
to  stir,  and  live  but  for  ourselves.  Who  can 
sleep  under  these  convictions  without  uncer- 
tainty, whether  the  morrow  may  dawn  ? but 
at  fifty  let  us  suppose  the  top  of  the  ladder 
is  only  reached,  and  there  are  some  few  steps 
that  may  be  descended  in  safety,  that  the 
summer  has  arrived,  and  that  the  autumn 
has  yet  to  come,  and  frequently  it  is  as  de- 
lightful a season  as  the  one  which  preceded 
it,  and  winter  is  not  always  severe,  and  so 
the  lamp  expires. 

All  these  thoughts  besieged  us  on  the 
auspicious  day ; nor  was  it  an  event  devoid 
of  delight.  It  was  happiness  to  think  we 
had  survived  so  long,  that  we  had ’played  our 
part  so  effectually  as  we  had,  that  our  nest- 
lings were  reared,  and  were  on  the  high  road 
of  life,  which  journey^  we_  had  travelled 
before. 

The  day  came,  the  ceremonies  were  gone 
through,  and  the  day  was  over,  and  is  now 
past,  and  we  still  live,  and  we  are  thankful. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  be  morose  and 
gloomy,  but  the  heyday  of  fun  is  over. 
There  are  numberless  enjoyments  left ; many, 
many  things  worth  living  for ; and  if  per- 
sonal relaxation,  ease,  and  independence  be 
not  among  the  category,  there  is  a very  de- 
lightful feeling  in  the  conviction  that  we  stiff 
have  it  in  our  power  to  be  useful. 

The  fitness  of  man  for  his  province,  every 
tenth  year  of  his  life,  forms  the  subject  of 
curious  investigation.  At  ten  years  of  age 
home  and  family  endearments  are  predomi- 
nant sources  of  happiness.  At  twenty  a 
young  man  looks  forward  to  throw  off  the 
leading-strings,  and  go  forth  to  the  world, 
At  thirty  he  probably  is  settled,  and,  enticed 
by  the  advent  of  children,  enjoys  the  quietude 
of  home.  At  forty  new  dreams  occupy  his 
mind ; he  has  become  a citizen  of  the  world, 
and  plays  his  part  with  careful  speculation  for 
the  next  decimal  to  come.  At  fifty  the  judg- 
ment is  matured,"  and  he  lives'hpon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  and  feels  the  importance 
of  his  trust.  At  sixty  he  begins  to  flag,  and 
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Ms  cMef  cliarms  are  liis  home  and  his  family. 
At  seventy  he  seeks  peace  and  tranquillity, 
discovers  the  vanity  of  the  past,  and  prepares 
for  the  time  to  come.  At  eighty  he  is  the 
patriarch.  At  ninety,  or  one  hundred,  if  he 
reach  them,  the  world  has  but  few  charms 
left  for  him,  and  he  holds  his  trust  of  life  to 
be  surrendered  at  a moment’s  notice,  in  the  full 
reliance  that,  in  proportion  to  the  goodness  of 
his  past  life,  so  has  he  least  to  fear,  and  all  to 
hope  for. 

OUR  JUBILEE  is  over,  but  we  are  still 
in  harness ; and,  we  hope,  sound  and  ma- 
tured, and  fit  for  work  to, come. 

We  entertained,  some  years  ago  the  idea 
that  the  labour  of  a life  ought  to  slacken  at 
that  period,  and  we  drew  a picture  in  our 
imagination  of  how  we  would  like  to  be  able 
to  pass  our  time. 

We  thought  of  the  rustic  life — without  any 
positive  engagement.  We  cared  not  for  an 
overplus  of  wealth,  and  should  have  been  con- 
tent to  have  resided  within  the  world,  but 
without  its  cares  and  anxieties. 


We  cannot  conclude  our  memoirs  more  ap- 
propriately than  in  the  words  of  Bogers  ; and 
although  we  may  not  immediately  realize  our 
desires,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the 
wish  is  to  be  denied  us. 

“ Mine  be  a cot  beside  tlie  hill, 

A beehive’s  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear, 

A willovpy  brook,  that  turns  the  mill, 

With  many  a fall  shall  linger  near. 

“ The  swallow  oft,  beneath  my  thatch. 

Shall  twitter  from  her  clay-built  nest. 

Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch 
And  share  my  meal,  a welcome  guest. 

“ Around  my  ivy’d  porch  shall  spring 
Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew. 
And  Mary  at  her  wheel  shall  sing 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 

“ The  village  church  among  the  trees. 

Where  first  our  marriage  vows  were  given. 
With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze, 

And  point  with  taper  spire  to  Heaven.” 
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Announces  that  be  may  be  personally  consulted  at  bis  Besidence, 

10,  ARGYLL  PLACE,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON, 
DAILY  EBOM  TEN  TILL  EIVE, 

AND  IN  THE 

EVENING  EBOM  SEVEN  TILL  NINE ; 

ON  SUNDAYS—ilibnim^s  only^YHOW  TEN  TILL  ONE 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  reader  of  tbe  preceding  Memoirs  will  learn,  tbat  tbe  Author  bas  shaped  bis  time 
and  arrangements  to  correspond  with  Invalids,  near,  or  remote  aw^ay.  Of  tbe  practicability 
and  expediency  of  so  doing,  tbe  public  must  judge  for  themselves  ; but  its  utility  cannot  be 
disputed.  There  are  numberless  instances  where  visits  are  impracticable ; others,  where, 
from  diffidence,  choice,  or  peculiar  circumstances,  an  incognito  may  be  desirable  to  be  pre- 
served ; and  many  tbat  can  be  better  detailed  quietly  on  paper,  than  explained  orally. 

As  to  tbe  superiority  of  a Viva-voce  interview  over  a written  narrative,  tbat  is  another 
matter  of  calculation,  about  which  Invalids  must  consult  their  own  feelings  ; but  experience 
confirms,  tbat  thousands  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  tbe  latter. 

Such  a proceeding  frequently  saves  many  inconveniences,  much  loss  of  time,  and 
provokes  a closer  narration  of  facts,  than  can  be  recollected  or  detailed  in  a hurried 
interview. 

Besides,  a communication  of  tbe  kind  in  reply  thereto,  elicits  equally  a carefully  drawn- 
np  response,  tbat  can  be  more  easily  referred  to  than  remembered ; and  it  forms  a basis  for 
a future  application  or  consultation. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  omit  this  essential  notice — tbe  usual  honorarium  must  accom- 
pany each  communication,  when  every  necessary  information  for  tbe  future  conduct  of  tbe 
case  shall  be  fully  explained. 
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“ Few  Woeds  to  Fair  Faith.” — -Shakspere. 
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EDITED  BY  EOBEKT  JAMES  CULVEEWELL,  M.D. 


This  publication,  as  its  name  implies,  sug- 
gested itself  in  a pensive  moment,  when  tlie 
Editor,  receiving  (by  virtue  of  an  investment 
he  had  made  in  erecting  two  large  Bathing 
establishments)  as  many  hundred  visitors  per 
diem,  and  reflecting  that  as  an  Englishman 
never  likes  to  be  idle  with  his  eyes  and  un- 
derstanding, although  his  body  and  hands 
shall  be  engaged,  he  (the  proprietor)  saw  the 
expediency  of  providing  either  a series  of  po- 
pular journals,  readable  books,  musical  clocks , 
or  of  else  bedecking  his  walls  with  pictures 
and  engravings,  to  wile  awmy  the  moments  of 
suspense  between  waiting  for  turns,  dressing 
and  undressing,  heating  and  cooling,  and  so 
on ; it  occurred  that  it  might  be  construed  into 
a pleasing  courtesy,  to  present  his  friends 
with  a clean  and  original  sheet  of  miscella- 
neous thoughts  of  his  own  and  others,  fresh- 
ened each  month  by  a continuous  number, 
and  the  idea  no  sooner  suggested  itself,  than 
it  was  carried  out.  It  was  purely  a labour  of 
love,  but  of  course  founded  on  a motive,  and 
that  motive,  was  to  show  his  readers,  how 
highly  he  appreciated  their  support,  and  how 
anxious  he  was,  that  a visit  to  his  establish- 
ments should  have  an  intermixture  of  mental 
as  well  as  physical  luxury. 

On  April  1st,  1850,  a copy  awaited  the 
gratuitous  acceptance  of  friends  and  patrons. 
The  Editor  has  the  pleasing  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  that  the  compliment  was  appre- 
ciated— that  his  “ Leisure  Moments”  have 
found  admittance  among  all  classes  of  society 
— from  the  traveller,  to  the  stay-at-home — 
from  the  small  stipendiary  to  the  man  of  in- 


come ; that  they  have  been  favoui'ably  re- 
viewed by  the  leading  journals  of  the  day, 
and  that  they  have  gained  the  projector  a 
niche  in  the  favour  of  the  multitude. 

As  a characteristic  of  the  zeal  and  perse- 
verance of  the  writer,  they  have  now  extended 
to  thirty  numbers,  and  it  is  the  Editor’s  in- 
tention (D.y.)  still  to  provide,  on  each  Maga- 
zine day,  a fresh  copy. 

The  expense  of  such  an  undertaking  must 
add  considerably  to  the  outgoings,  but  that 
is  of  minor  consideration,  when  an  efibrt  is 
appreciated. 

Still  it  is  certainly  pleasanter  to  be  the  in- 
strument of  difiusing  and  fostering  merit  and 
talent,  without  the  same  depending  upon  a 
heavy  personal  sacrifice,  which  the  printing 
and  attendant  cost  of  even  five  or  ten  thou- 
sand copies  of  such  a production  monthly 
(averaging  from  700?.  a year  to  1,000?.  a year) 
must  necessarily  be,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
labour  of  contributing  to,  correcting,  and 
superintending  the  whole ; therefore,  the 
kindly  co-operation  of  readers,  by  the  dis- 
semination of  the  publication,  and  the  contri- 
bution of  a subscription  (half-a-crown  a year  ! 
for  which  a copy  will  be  sent  free,  on  the 
first  of  every  month,  to  any  part  of  the  three 
kingdoms),  will  be  received  with  becoming, 
thankfulness. 

As  regards  the  Miscellany,  every  article  is 
original.  The  selection  and  contributions 
can  best  speak  for  themselves — they  are  from 
estimable  heads  and  hearts,  and  the  tozcf 
ensemble  may  fairly  vie  with  its  more  lucra- 
tive cotemporaries. 

FOE  TABLE  OF  CONTEKTS,  SEE  OVEE  LEAF, 
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years’  close  application  in  the  study  to  which  they  relate.  Their  merit  must  rest  in  themselves.  They  are  less  medical 
than  explanatory,  but  they  are  strictly  orthodox  and  original.  They  are  offered,  on  the  one  hand,  antagonistic  to  pro- 
fessional prejudices  and  neglect,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  fearful  and  hideous  charlatanism  that  encompasses  the  subject. 
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WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  AND  AVOID ; 

OB, 

GUIDE  TO  HEALTH  AND  LONG  LIFE. 

What  1 neither  smoke,  nor  drink,  nor  feast  our  fill, 

N or  stay  up  late  o’  niglits,  lest  we  be  ill ; 

Nor  suffer  thoughts  from  sober  life  to  stray  ; 

Nor  by  our  passions  e’er  be  led  away  ? 

Pshaw ! life  is  scarcely  worth  the  gift !”  the  rake,  he  cries 
“ A short  and  merry  one  for  me  !”  and  so  he  dies. 

Ye,  who,  Gornaro-like,  in  health  a hundred  years  would  run. 
Learn  herein  how  to  live  as  he  did — what  to  do  and  shun. 


SUBJECT  AND  CONTENTS. 

This  voluminous  little  w'ork,  comprising  upwards  of  300  pages, 
contains  a complete  analysation  of  how  an  invalid  or  delicate 
person  should  live.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  amplified  detail  of  the  lead- 
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Causes  illustrative  of  the  practical  utility  of  the  foregoing  sugges- 
tions of  what  to  Eat,  Drink,  and  Avoid: — 


1.  Nervous  Debility. 

2.  Nervous  Prostration. 

3.  Do.,  Mental  and  Physical. 

4.  Debility. 

5.  Palpitation, 

6.  Physical  Nervousness. 


7.  Ill-health  from  Anxiety. 

8.  Bad  nights — Corpulency. 

9.  Morbid  Sensibility,  and 

10.  General  Depression,  arising 
from  various  causes. 


HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY. 

“ Health,  peace,  and  happiness  attend  ye  all 
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On  Temperance  and  other 
Matters. 

Folly  of  Excesses. 

On  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Pastry. 
Giving  way  to  Sleep. 

On  Early  Rising. 
Relaxation — Rest — Sleep. 
Spacious  Apartments,  Sleeping 
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Personal  Appearance. 
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Pear  of  Ghosts— Sleeping  Alone, 
Inconsolable  Grief. 
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Mischief  and  Danger  of  Snuff- 
Taking. 

On  Smoking. 

On  Suicide. 

Happiness  of  Old  Age. 

Life  of  Cornaro. 

The  End. 


ENJOYMENT  OF  LIFE. 

“HEALTH,  RECREATION,  AND  RATIONAL  U^E  OF 

TIME.” 

Contents: — Early  Rising — Spring  and  Summer  Mornings — 
Excursions  about  the  Environs  of  London — The  Parks,  Lanes, 
Hills,  Forests,  Fields,  High-roads,  and  other  pleasant  places — 
Country  Trips  and  Rambles — The  Sea — London  at  Night— Even- 
ings at  Home— Music — The  Drama — On  Eating,  Drinking, 
Sleeping,  Bathing,  Air,  Rest,  Ease,  Occupation,  &c.  &c. 


DISEASES  OF  WINTER. 


On  Consumption, '’Coughs,  Colds,  Asthma,  and  other  affections! 
of  the  Chest;  their  remedial  and  avertive  treatment,  illustrated i 
by  upwards  of  200  prescriptions,  in  English,  of  the  most  recent  t 
and  approved  remedies. 


TABLE  OP  CONTENTS. 


Introduction. 


Anatomy  of  the  Chest,  with 
Engravings. 


Auscultation  and  Percussion. 


Inhalation. 


Cold  or  Common  Catarrh — 
Causes  and  Treatment. 


Bronchitis. 


Spitting  of  Blood. 


Angina  Pectoris. 


Emphysema  of  the  Lungs. 


Empyema,  or  Water  on  the 
Chest. 


Asthma. 


Palpitation  of  the  Heart. 


Pleurisy  and  Pneumonia. 


Consumption— its  Symptoms 
and  Treatment. 


Avertive  Measures: 
Diet, 

Temperance, 
Clothing, 
Change  of  Air, 
Exercise, 
Sleep, 
Cleanliness, 
Temper  and 
Self  Discipline. 


A series  of  200  prescriptions,  &c., 
of  the  most  recent  and  approved'^ 
authorities,  for  all  the  com-, 
plaints  enumerated  herein  : — 

Saline  Medicines, 

Aperient  ditto. 

Cough  ditto. 

Tonic  and  Stomachic  ditto. 

Also,  all  the  New  Medicines,  Coun- 
ter-Irritants, etc.,  etc.,  and  full; 
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ENGLISH,  IRISH,  SCOTCH,  AND  WELSH  LAKES. 


VOLUME  THE  FIRST 


comprises  a visit  to  the  Cumberland  an  i Westmoreland  Lakes  ; ; 
also  a trip  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  a jaunt  to  Bangor  r 
and  Llanberris. 


VOLUME  THE  SECOND 

gives  a description  of  a four  days’  sojourn  among  the  Lakes  of  f 
Killarney,  and  a few  historical  and  topographical  notices  of  the  } 
City  of  Dublin.  j 

Forming  light  readable  guides  thereto,  not  strictly  orthodox  in  ! 
the  style  of  their  historical  relations,  but  trutliful — albeit  playful  ! 
and  exhilarative — without  overstepping  the  bounds  of  propriety 
and  good  humour.  The  following  places  are  more  particularly 
dwelt  upon : — 


Furness  Abbey, 

The  English  Lakes, 

Windermere, 

Confston, 

Ulleswater, 

Grassmere, 

Buttermere, 

Derwent, 

&c. 

Edinburgh, 

Holy  rood, 
Hawthornden, 
Dalkeith  and  Roslyn, 


Callander,  Trossa'chs, 
Loch  Katrine, 

Lomond, 

Glasgow, 

Bangor  and  Llanberris, 
Killarney,  its 
Lakes, 

Islands, 

Boss  and  Innisfallen, 
Mountains, 

Waterfalls, 

Cascades, 

Dublin. 
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